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Preface 


The present work is the fifth volume of a series of 
monographs on the aboriginal tribes of the Central 
Hill Belt of India, whose ethnology I have been engag¬ 
ed in studying, off and on, for the last twenty-five 
years. The Bhfliyas are one of the few tribes whose 
different branches represent various stages of cultural 
evolution from the more or less primitive culture of the 
Hill Bhfliyas dealt with in this volume to the thoroughly 
Hinduised Zamindar families among the Plains Bhfli¬ 
yas of Orissa and elsewhere, some of whom now put 
forward pretensions to Rajput or Kshatriya descent. 
References have been made in the text to certain points 
of difference in custom and belief between the Hill 
Bhfliyas and the Hinduised Plains Bhfliyas. In the 
foot-notes references have also been made to certain 
points of agreement and difference in the customs and 
beliefs of the Hill Bhfliyas and some other Munda tribes 
of the Central Hill Belt. 

In the preparation of this work, I am particularly 
indebted to successive Political Agents of the Orissa 
Feudatory States and their successor the Governor- 
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General’s Agent, Eastern States, for kind permission 
to work among the aborigines of the States, and for 
introducing me to the State authorities. My grateful 
thanks are due to the Feudatory Chiefs of Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar and Bonai for kind hospitality and for giving 
me the needed facilities for my work. I also desire to 
convey my best thanks to Dr. P.K. Sen, Bar-at-law, 
Dewan of the Mayurbhanj State, and Mrs. P.K. Sen, 
Rai Bahadur J.K. Tripati, Dewan, and Rai Saheb 
S.B. Sarkar, Civil Judge of the Keonjhar State, Mr. 
H.D. Christian, Superintendent of thp Gangpur State 
and Mr. Harihar Sahay, Munsiff of that State, for kind 
hospitality and help. 

To my son, Raines Chandra Roy, M. Sc., B.L., who 
assisted me in my investigations, I owe the photographs 
and the anthropometrical measurements and their 
analysis. 


Ranchi, ) 
January, 1935. j 


S. C. R. 



THE HILL BHUIYAS OF ORISSA 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY 

(i) Scope of the work. 

The Bhttiya tribe, although numbering less than 
two million souls, has a very wide distributior. They 
are spread over more than half a dozen Provinces 
of India. They are found in varying numerical 
strength and social status in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
Chota-Nagpur, Assam, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Central India Agency, and the 
Madras Presidency. Their principal stronghold at 
present is in the northern Tributary States of Orissa. 
Here we may study them in various stages of cultural 
development, from the almost primitive Pauri or Hill 
Bhttiyas of Keonjhar, Bonai, and Pal Lahera States 
to the thoroughly Hinduized Bhttiya Zemindar fami¬ 
lies such as the Garhatia family of Himgir and the 
Mahapatra family of Nagra in the Gaogpur State and 
some others, and the Paik Bhnivas or Khandait 
Bhttiyas and Rajkuli and Praja Bhttiyas, who hold 
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intermediate positions. According to Risley, ‘ Some 
of the leading Bhuiya families have come to be Chiefs 
of the petty States of Orissa, and have merged their 
identity in the claim to quasi-Rajput descent The 
Orissa States form the centre of the southern section 
of the tribe, whereas the Chota.Nagpur District of 
Hazaribagn and the Bihar District of Gaya form the 
centre of what may be called the northern i ecfcion cf 
the tribe. 

The Pauri or Pabri or Hill section of the Southern 
Bhtiiyas are, as I have said, comparatively more 

primitive in their customs and manners than the other 
sections of the tribe, But even among the Pauri 
Bhfliyas, contact with Hindu culture has, to not a little 
extent, modified their primitive culture. 

It is with these Hill Bhtiiyas that the present 
volume deals. I hope to deal, in a future volume, 
with the Plains Bhtiiyas of Orissa as well as the North¬ 
ern section of the tribe. 

(ii) Origin and Name. 

The name ‘ Blnliya’ and its variants ‘Bhumia’, 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal , Vol. I, p. 111. See aleo Dalton, 
Ethnology of Bengal, p. 140. 



ORIGIN AND NAME S 

‘Bhiiihar’, ‘Bhfdyar', ‘Bui’ or ‘Bhtii’, etc., are all 
derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Bhuroi’ meaning 
‘land 5 . One or other of the variants of the name 
appears to have been applied, in different parts of 
India, to widely separated communities, either in the 
sense of autochthones or children of the soil (Bhumi 
or Bhtii), or in the sense of reclaimers or owners of the 
land (Bhumibarl c ? as implying some connection 
with land ( Bhtiiya). 

Mr. B. C. Mazi mdar, an Indian writer of some 
reputation, in an arti :le published in 1907 2 explained 
the name by saying hat the Bhtliyas were so called 
because they were owners or ( in asters of land’ ( bhui ). 
But in the same article he also writes, “Even the 
thoroughly Hinduized Bhuiyas of Bamra tell us in giv¬ 
ing their history and origin that it was Mother Earth 
who brought forth their first ancestor”. In his later 
writings, 3 however, he opined that the original name 
of the tribe was ‘ Bhaiyan’ which was rendered into 
Bhuiya 5 by the Hindus. The reason be assigns for 
this view is that in the Buddhist work called Majima 

2 Modern Review , Vo!. X, pp. 148-153. 

3 Aborigines of Central India (1927), pp. 31-42. Orissa the in Mak¬ 
ing (1926), p. 16, 
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Nikaya, the tribe is mentioned as the ‘Bbainyans’ 

or ‘Bhayans’ of Ukkala Bassa (i.e., Utkal or Orissa). 

Some pre-Aryan communities of India who .call 
themselves by such titular names as Paik (soldiers) 
or Khaiidait Paik (swordsmen) in Orissa, Ghatwar or 
Gha$wal (guard of the hill passes) in the Hazaribagh 
District of Chota-Nagpur, Tika.it (invested with the 
tika or mark of investiture of landlordship) in the Santal 
Parganas, and so forth, now resent being called ‘Bhfii¬ 
yas’, although cogent reasons appear to exist for re¬ 
garding them as genuine tribal Bhfiiyas in origin. 

(in) Tribal Bhfiiyas. 

The process of gradual elevation from a lower 
social class to a higher, from a despised aboriginal tribe 
to a respectable Hindu caste, is a familiar phenomenon 
in India and has been going on for generations among 
the Bhfiiyas as among several other tribes. Thus, of the 
landholding section of the Bhfiiyas of the Santal Parga¬ 
nas we read in Buchanan’s Bhagalpur Journal (1810- 
1811): “Some men of the families of the Thakurs, 
Thakoits, and Baboos, whom in Captain Brown’s time 
(1772 78) every one called Bhuiyas, and are now com- 
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monly called as such by other tribes, said that nobody 
called them so; that they were Sur ji Bangs and knew 
nothing of Bhuiyas or Onwars 4 . They would only 
acknowledge, that, before they obtained zemindaries, 
they were called Rai. They have now pure Brahmans 
as Purohits and Sannyasis or Bramhacharis for spiri¬ 
tual guides, and may form two annas of tho population 
of Belpata. They follow the same rule in eating, etc., 
as the Rajputs. One of the Bhuiyas, not of the blood 
of the Tekoits, says that both they and he are Bhuiyas 
and descended from the stock; but that the Tekoits 
and their kindred are of higher rank, and greater pu¬ 
rity. He says the proper name of the tribe is Raj 
Bhuiyas. Those who are rich have Brahman Purohits 
(priests), but the poor content themselves with Purohits 
of their own who pray to the Sun and to Bosomati. 
They eat fowls, goats, swine, but not beef, and drink 
spirituous liquors” 5 . In his Gaya Journal, Buchanan 
writes, under date 15th December 1811:—“In the 

4 Mr. Oldham in his edition of Buchanan's Bhagalpur Journal sug¬ 
gests that “the word is ‘Angawar’, i.e. pertaining to Anga. the old namo 
of the country adjoining Magadha on the east, just as we find a section 
of the Bhuiyas called Magahiya, i.e. belonging to Magadha ’’ (Bihar). 
—Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XV, p. 340, 
Foot-note. 

5 Ibid., pp. 356-357. 
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evening I was visited by Obadut Singh, Tikayit of 
Domni (Dhamni) to whom all the country on this side 
of the Suknar belongs. He calls himself a Surajbangsi 
Rajput, and such of his people as live pure are called 
Ghatwals. Those who adhere to their old impurity, 
and eat beef, pork, fowls and every other abomination, 
are called Bhungiyas” 6 

Mr. (now Sir Hugh) McPherson, in his Settle¬ 
ment Report of the Santal Parganas (1898—1907) 
writes thus of these Bhfliya Chiefs:—“Their Chiefs 
make the usual Kshattriya pretensions and calling 
themselves Surjabansis disclaim connection with their 
Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical characteristics are all 
alike Dravidian, and in Captain Brown’s time (1772-78) 
the Chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than 
Bhuiya. The highest Chiefs of the Bhuiyas are called 
Tikaits, and are supposed to have the mark of royalty. 
Inferior Chiefs are called Tbakurs, and the younger 
members of noble Bhuiya families are called Babus” 7 

If some sections of the Bhuiyas now disclaim the 
tribal name and assume names indicative of a higher 

6 Journal of Francis Buchanan, Patna and Gaya in 1S11-1812 
(Patna, 1925), p, 67. 

7 Settlement Report of the Santal Parganas 1898—-1907, pp. 20-21. 
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social status befitting their present improved position 
in life, there are others who, sunk lower in social 
position than most of their congeners elsewhere, deem 
it a point of honour to call themselves by their real 
tnibal name of ‘Bhfiiya’. Thus, the large pre-Aryan 
and pre-Dravidian population scattered all over 
Bihar and designated by their neighbours as Musnhars 
(lit., rat-killers or rat-eaters), who, however, are 
but a degenerate section of the Bhttiya tribe, insist on 
calling themselves by no other name than that of 
‘Bhuiyas’. Buchanan in his Gaya Journal, under date 
the 18th February, 1812, writes of village Arkal (Ar- 
wal):-“Many Musahars here; they are called Bunglii- 
yas” 8 . To this day, as I have said, most Musahars, as they 
are called by their neighbours, call themselves Bhniyas. 
(iv) Titular Bhniyas. 

Again, some aboriginal tribes who are tribally 
quite distinct from the tribal Bhniyas, as well as a few 
Hindu castes of high social status, take pride in the 
designation of ‘Bhttihar’ which is a variant of the 
name ‘Bhfliya’, but is employed in a different sense 
from that of ‘autochthon’. Thus, the descendants of 


8 Buchanan's Q-aya Journal, p. 163. 
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the aboriginal founders of villages in Chopi-Nagpur, 
belonging whether to the Munda or Oraon or Kharia or 
Bhilmij tribes are known as Bhuihars, not as a tribal 
name but as an honorific class-title denoting holders 
of a privileged class of tenures in land locally known 
as Bhuikiiri tenures. And a sub-tribe of the Mflndas, 
now found mostly in the Palamau District, though cut 
off from the main body of the Mflnda tribe of the 
Ranchi District by intervening settlements of Oraona 
and certain other tribes and castes, have long acquired 
the name cf ‘Bhuihars’ as a tribal designation, although 
possessing no Bhuihari tenures, at any rate at the 
present day. Dr. Wise tells us that ‘‘the term ( Bhuiya) 
is also occasionally used as a surname of the despised 
Jogi (Jugi) weavers (of Bengal), and Bhuiya again is a 
Mahainmadan title” 9 . 

In higher social spheres, some apparently Aryan 
landholding communities such as the Bhfiihar 
Bramhans of Bihar and the Bhumia Rajputs of Raj- 
putana take pride in the titular appellation of Bhnihdr 
or Bhumia as denoting a specially high status in 
relation to land. It may be noted that Buchanan in 


9 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I., p. 198. 
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his Joutnal (both of the Purnea and of the Shahabad 
Districts) explains the name of the former as meaning 
“Bhungiya or Zemindar Bramhans”. He says, “Both 
worths imply their being employed in tbe management 
at land, the former in the Hindi, the latter in the 
Persian language...They are fond of being called Raja 
and Zemindar f and rent land without scruple. They 
indeed chiefly subsist by farming, although they will 
not hold the plough with their own hands... Their 
manners are very similar to those of the Rajputs. 
They are fond of military life. They seem to me to 
be the remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, whom he 
represents as a people and not as a priesthood.” 10 

In Rajputana, as we learn, “the Bhum tenure is 
very highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes; so that 
some chiefs of superior rank think it no dishonour to 
be styled Bhumias...The Maharajah of Kishengarh, 
the Thakur of Fategarh, the Thakur of Juni, the 
Thakur of Bundunwaru, and the Thakur of Tantoi, are 
among the Blmtnias of Ajruere” n . 

10 Francis Buchanan, An Account of the District of Purnea, 1809-10, 

p. 208, 

11 Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 30. 
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The most notable application of the name ‘Bhniya’ 
as an honorific designation is that of the well-known 
‘Baro-Bhfliyas’ or Twelve Bhfliyas of Bengal. These 
were twelve most eminent and powerful men who 
possessed or secured extensive dominions in Bengal 
and rose to be great territorial chiefs during the 
disintegration and decay of the old Pathan rule in 
Bengal and the rise of the Moghuls to power, and 
became famous in history under the name of ‘Baro- 
Bhfliyas’ They had not the remotest connection with 
the tribal Bhfliyas, two or three of them having been 
Mahoinedans 12 and the rest high-c.iste Hindus. 13 

(v) Confusion through Resemblance of Names. 

Through inadequate information, however, a con¬ 
nection was suggested or rather confusion made 
between the lowly aboriginal tribe of Bhfliyas in Bihar, 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur, on the one hand, and, on 
the other., the high-class Baro Bhfliyas of Eastern Ben- 

12 Theso were.—Isa Khan Muhammad Ali of Kkijirpur and Fazal 
Gazi of nhawal and Chaud tiazi of Chand Pratap. 

13 These ware:—Maharaja Pratapaditya Rai of Jasohar, Raja 
Kandarpa Narayan Rai of Chandradwipa, Lakshman Manikya of Bhulua, 
Hambir Malta of Biskunpur, Ganesh Rai of Dinajpur, Chand Rai and 
Kedar Rai of Sripur (Vikrampur), Mukunda Ram Rai of Bhushna, and 
Eangsa Narayan of Tabirpur. In some accounts one or two names differ. 
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gal and Assam and the Bhumihar Bramhans of Bihar 
and the United Provinces, by some earlier writers 
including Buchanan in his Gorakhpur Journal, although 
in t*e passage already quoted from his Purnea Jour, 
r^al , he appears to have appreciated the distinction 
between the aboriginal Bhfiiyas and the Bhumihar 
Bramhans. Thus, in Montgomery Martin’s Eastern 
India ” which is an abridgement in three volumes 
of Dr. Francis Buchanan’s (afterwards Buchanan 
Hamilton) Manuscript Journals and Reports known as 
the Buchanan Manuscripts, now in the Library of the 
India Office in London, we read:— 

“The next princes (after Virat Raja who was con. 
temporary with Yudhisthira and assisted him in the 
Mahabbarata War) of whom any traces remain, bad 
the common name of Pal; and of these many works 
are to be seen in this district. In the Ayeen Akbery 
these princes are placed as a dynasty governing Ben¬ 
gal between the dynasties of Adisur, and Bollal Sen, 
which Abul Fazil considered as distinct. This, how¬ 
ever, by no means accords with the common traditions 

14 See p. 9 ante, Vide Buchanan’s Account of the District of Purnea, 
1809-10, J. B. O. K. S. edition, p, 208 
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of the country. These state that on a certain occasion 
twelve persons of very high distinction, and mostly 
named Pal, came from the west country to perform a 
religious ceremony on the Korotoya river, which farmed 
the boundary-line between the ancient Hindu territorial 
divisions of Matsya and Kamrup but arrived too late 
and as the next season for performing this ceremony 
was 12 years distant, they in the interval took up their 
abode here, built palaces and temples, dug tanks and 
performed many other great works. They are said to 
have been of a tribe called BHUNGIYA, to which also 
the Raja of Kasi (Benares R.) and Betiya belong. From 
inscriptions remaining, and which have been published 
in the Asiatic Researches , it is well known, that the 
Pals were powerful kings ; and according to Captain 
Wilford ( Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, p. 203), the first 
of them Bhupal or Mohipal, was alive in the year of 
Christ 1017, when his country was disturbed by the 
invasion of Sultan Mahmud, who took Kasi, and pene. 
trated far into Bengal. It was probably on this occa¬ 
sion, that Mohipal retired to this remote part of the 
country with his family and principal officers, and it 
is probable that according to traditions they returned 
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again to the west after a few years’ stay, and after the 
terror of the Muhammadan invaders had subsided ” 15 
Colonel Dalton, \n his Ethnology of Bengal , pub¬ 
lished in 1872, on the basis of this statement of Bucha¬ 
nan, wrote as follows:—“At this time (the twelfth 
century) a part of Upper Assam was under a my. 
sterious dynasty called the Bhara Bhuiya, of which 
no one has ever been able to make anything, but it is 
in all probability connected with the following tradition 
which Buchanan gives in his account of Dinajpur”. 
After quoting the above tradition as given by Bucha¬ 
nan, Dalton writes:—“All the works still existing in 
the deserted forests on the northern bank of the Bra¬ 
hmaputra are attributed by the people to the Bhara 
Bhungyas or Bhuyas. They were probably connected 
with the great Bhuya tribe.” 16 Later onin the same book, 
in discussing the affinities of the Koch tribe, Dalton 
writes:—“I consider they (the Koch of Cooch Behar 
and Assam) belong to the Dravidian stock and are 
probably a branch of the great Bhuya family, and we 
thus obtain a clue of the tradition of the Bhara Bhuyas, 

15 Vide Montgomery Martin’s Eastern India (comprising Buch¬ 
anan’s account of Dinajpur), vol. II, p, 612. 

16 Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal , pp. 81-82. 
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to whose period of rule so many great works in Assam 
are ascribed”. 17 

Again, in his account of the Bhniyas, Dalton writes 
‘‘ In a preceding chapter on the population of Assam, 
I have noticed that a dynasty called the Barak Bfmiya 
once ruled in that province, and that the country to the 
north of the Brahmaputra from one end of the valley 
to the other, is full of great works ascribed to this peo¬ 
ple, and the origin of their dynasty is probably alluded 
to in the tradition given by Buchanan Hamilton in his 
account of Dinajpur, where it is narrated that twelve 
distinguished persons of the Bhungiya race came to 
the Koladyne 18 river, the boundary between Kamrup 
and the ancient Matsyadesh, took up their abode there, 
extended their sway, and executed great works. In 
Northern and Eastern Bengal and Chutia-Nagpur, the 
persons now included in the tribe are in the humblest 
positions of life, performing offices the most degrading, 
few of them attaining to the dignity of farmers or cul¬ 
tivators of their own fields ; but there are grounds for 
supposing that some of the noblest families in Bengal 

17 Ibid., p. 92. 

18 A corrupt form of Kalindi. Vide McCrindlo’s Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy p. 215. 
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are sprang from this race, and they still hold high posi¬ 
tions in the Jungle and Tributary Mahals. The pro¬ 
prietors of the estates surrounding the Parisnath hill 
in the Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts, though pre¬ 
tending to be Kshetryas, are Bhuiyas, and they have 
not been able to efface the characteristic physical traits 
of their origin ’’ 19 

Dr. James Wise, however, in an article published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 20 in 
the years 1875 and 1876, as Risley points out, “ worked 
out with the patience and thoroughness which mark 
all his research the obscure history of these twelve 
Bhuiyas or landlords, and showed that their designa¬ 
tion had so little of a tribal character about it that at 
least one of them was a Mahomedan. They were in 
fact merely territorial chiefs of portions of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ” And the researches of Dr. Wise 
were so convincing that one should have thought that 
the question was finally settled. 

Cunningham in 1884 in his Archaeological Report 
for the year 1981*82, wrote:- “I think, Dalton is wrong 

19 Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal , p. 139. 

20 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874, Pt. I, p. 197, and 
1875, Pt. I, p. 181 
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when he carries them (theBhfliyas) to Northern Bengal, 
and makes them the conquerors of Kuch-Bihar and 
Assam. He has apparently followed Buchanan in con¬ 
founding the Bhuihara or Bhumihars of Northern Ben¬ 
gal and Bihar with the Bhuiyas of Shahabad. The latter 
are an acknowledged aboriginal tribe, while the former 
profess to be the descendants of Brahmans who took to 
agriculture as an occupation Hence their name of 
Bhumi.kara, or ‘Land-tillers’.In Barendra, or Nor¬ 

thern Bengal, the people still speak of the Bara Bhui 
kar as the former rulers of the country, and I believe 
they refer to the wellknown dynasty of the Pal Rajas, 
whose caste or tribal name is never mentioned in the 
inscriptions” 21 

This discarded theory of the identity of the abori¬ 
ginal Bhuiya tribe with the historical Baro-Bhaiyas of 
Eastern Bengal and the legendary Baro-Bhiliyas of 
Assam, was temporarily revived by Mr. B. C. Mazum- 
dar as noticed above. Such additional proofs as were 
put forward by him will not bear criticism as will be 
seen from a paper published by me in the Journal of 


21 Archaeological Report , Vol. XVII, p. 134. 
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the Bihar Sf Orissa Research Society 22 It should, 
however, be noted that Mr. Mazumdar himself has 
since discarded this theory 23 . In the following section 
I shall discuss the racial affinities of the tribe. 


22 Ibid., T0l XVIII, (1932), pp. 57—78. 

23 Vide Man in India, vol XII (1932), pp. 320—333. 


CHAPTER II. 


(i) Affinities and Population. 

In his Account of Orissa, published in 1813, Stir¬ 
ling 24 included the Bhtliyas among the K5l or Munda 
tribes. He wrote:—“The Coles are divided into thir¬ 
teen different tribes, viz, Kol, Lurka Kol, Chowang, 
Sarvanti, Dhurowa, Baburi, Bhumian or Bhumiah, 
Khandwal, Santal, Sour, Bhumij, Batholi, and Amavat. 
Their original country is said to be Kolhant Des, which 
the natives describe as a hilly tract lying between 
Moharbanj, Singbhum, Jynty Bonye, Keonjher, and 
Dalbhum; their encroachments on Moherbanj have 
been felt as serious; some tribes (the Bhurnias) are 
found settled in the back parts of Nilgiri, and from 
their restless disposition and constant endeavours to 
extend their possessions, they have proved troublesome 
to their neighbours even to the powerful Keonjher 
Raja. The Coles are a hardy and athletic race, black 

24 An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa 
Proper or Cuttack, pp. 202 —3 
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and ill-favored in their countenances, ignorant and 
savage to the last degree, but their houses, built entire¬ 
ly of wood, are said to exhibit a considerable degree of 
neatness and comfort, and they carry on a very exten¬ 
sive cultivation; their arms are the bow and arrow, 
and small iron battle-axe called Tangi, in the use of 
which they display much skill and dexterity”.’ 

Dalton, 25 however, demurred to Stirling’s classi¬ 
fication of the Bhuiyas among the ‘KoT or Munda 
tribes. He wrote:-“Mr. G- Campbell, in his Ethnology 
of India suggests that they (the Bhniyas) are connec¬ 
ted with the ‘Buis’ of Madras and the Central Pro. 
vinces. This is probable. The Bhuiya feature is, on 
the whole, of a Tamulian cast, and it is in the southern 
frontier of Bengal that we find them in greatest strength 
and greatest purity. They belong, I dare say, to the 
southern, rather than to the northern races,—the Dra« 

vidian rather than the Kolarian.They form an 

important element in the population of Singbhum. 
Tradition says, they were once dominant in the western 
and southern parts of that country, but were subjugated 
by the ‘Hos’ (Kols). In the tributary states of Gang- 


25 Ethnology of Bengal, p. 140. 
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par, Bonai, Keonjher, and Bamra, they are almost the 

only class possessing proprietary right under the chiefs. 

‘‘They are the barons from whom those chiefs 
originally derived their authority, and are either the 
support or the sap of that authority, according to the 
side they take in the politic^ of the State. They have, 
in all these little governments that useful institution— 
an opposition. Mr. Stirling, in his Account of Orissa, 
classes them among the Kols, but there are no grounds 
that I know of for so connecting them. As I have 
said above, they appear to me to be linked with the 
Dravidian rather than the Kolarian tribes, They were 
the veritable monkeys that aided Rama in his invasion 
of Lanka. All the country now occupied by the 
Bhuiyas is full of traditions of that great hero. He is 

the favourite god of the Hinduized Bhuiyas.Hanu- 

man, the general of the ape army» was Pawan-ka-put, 
‘the son of the wind’, and the Bhuiyas to the south of 
Singbbum call themselves Pawanbans, the children of 
the wind, to this day. That they were the apes of the 
Ramayana, there can therefore be no doubt”. McPher¬ 
son in his Settlement Report of the Santal Parganas 
(p. 20) probably follows Dalton when he writes, ‘‘the 
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Bhuiyas belong to the same Dravidian Stock as the 
hill Males”. 

In his section on the ‘Bendkars of Keonjhar, or 
Savaras’, 26 Balton writes:, ‘‘It is difficult to regard 
them otherwise than as members of the great Bhuiya 
family and thus connecting them we link the Bhuiyas 
and Savaras, and give support to the conjecture that 
the former are Dravidian. The Savaras, occupying 
the country between the Kandh Maliahs or hill tracts 
and the Godavery, retain a primitive form of speech, 
but the BENDKAR Savaras that I have fallen in with 
have no language of their own and no tradition that 
they ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
Uriya, and those living in mixed villages conform to 
many customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferior castes. The 
points of difference are, however, very noticeable ; for 
on those points they follow exactly the customs of the 
Hill Bhuiyas, and the independent Bendkar communi¬ 
ties have all the Bhuiya characteristics....It is in their 
feasts, festivals, amusements, and methods of bringing 
about marriage that the points of resemblance between 
them and the Bhuiyas are most marked’’. 


26 Ibid p. 149 . 
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Dalton’s admission that the Savaras belong to the 
same racial group as the Bhfliyas is an admission of 
the ‘ Kolarian’ or Munda origin of the Bhfliyas. For, 
Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India 
27 has proved beyond doubt that the Savara speech 
is a Munda dialect ; and th« evidence of customs as 
well as physical features all point to the Mflnda»cultural 
and racial affinities of the Savaras. In fact, all con¬ 
temporary authorities agree that the Savaras are one 
of the Mflnda or ‘ Kol ’ tribes. Thus Russel, in his 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces comes to 
the conclusion that “ the Savars must be classed as a 
Munda or Kolarian tribe ”, and says, “ Since Colonel 
Dalton identified the Bhuiyas with the Savaras of 
Chota.Nagpur, 28 his evidence appears really to be in 
favour of the Kolarian origin of the Bhuiyas”. In the 
Indian Census Report of 1931, Dr. Hutton too rightly 
classes the Bhuiyas in the f Kol’ or Munda group. 
Here I may note that in the course of my ethnogra¬ 
phical investgations among the Hill Kharias of the 
Mayurbhanj State in Orissa and also in the Manbhum 


27 Ibid Vol. XIV. p, 217 

28 Ibid Vol. II, pp. 308—9 
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District of ChO^a-Nagpur, I was informed by some 
old Kharias that according to tradition their original 
ancestors were a couple named ‘Sabbar Burha’, and 
‘Sabbar Burin’ (the ‘Old Sabbar man’; and the ‘Old 
Sabbar woman’), and that the tribal name of the 
Kharias or at least of one section of the Kharia tribe 
was ‘Sabbar Bhfiiya’. This name obviously points to 
an ethnical connection of the Bhaiyas with the Munda- 
speaking Kharias and Savars. 29 It is not however, 
improbable, that in the course of their migrations, 
some intermixture with the Dravidian-speaking abori¬ 
gines may have occurred. 

Besides the tribe which goes by the specific name 
of Bhaiya there are other tribes and sub-tribes who 
really form sections of the wide spread Bhaiya people. 
I have already referred to the Musahars of Bihar who 
are generally acknowledged to be a section of the 
Bhaiyas. Russel is of opinion that “the Baiga tribe of 
the Central Provinces are really a branch of the Bhai¬ 
yas”, and that “the Bhaina, Bhunjia and Binjhwar 
tribes who still reside in this country (Chattisgarh 

29 It may ba noted that there are practically no Savaras in Chpta- 
Nagpur but that their home is in Orissa and in the Ganjam District of 
the Madras Presidency. 
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States of the Central Provinces) can all be recognised 
as offshoots of the Baigas”, and that “the Binjhwars 
or Binjhals are an aristocratic subdivision of the Sai¬ 
gas’’ 30 . Crooke writes that ‘the Bhuiyas of Mirza- 
pore seem to be clearly a branch of the Bhuiya tribe of 
Chota-Nagpur with whom their section-names establish 
their identity”. Crooke further writes that “the Bhui- 
yas are distinguished with great difficulty from the 
Bhuiyars with whom they are doubtless closely 
connected”. 31 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal 32 gives the following different names or rather 
divisions of the Bhniya, people:- “Bhuiya, Bhuinya, 
Bhuinhar, Bhumiya, Musahar, Naik, Khandait, Khan- 
dait Paik, Ghatwal, Ghatwar, Tikayat, Rajwar, Rai- 
Bhuiya, Sardar, Puran”. 

It may be noted that the Purans who are identified 
by Risley with the Bhaiyas claim racial affinity with the 
Munda tribes of the Kharia and the Savara. Accor- 

30 Russel, Castes and Tribes, Vol. II, p. 311, 

31 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, Vol. I, 
pp. Vol. II, Appendix I, p. 11. 

33 Risley, Tribes and Castes, Vol, II, p. 180. "‘Puran.a synonym 

for Bhuiya in Mohorbhanj". 
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ding to the tradition of origin of the Hinduised Puran 
caste which I learnt in Mayurbhanj, “the semen of 
Bhagwan (God) fell on the earth and produced an egg 
resembling a pea-hen’s egg. From the white of this 
egg sprang the first ancestor of the Purans, from its 
membranous coating the progenitor of the Savaras, 
from its shell the first ancestor of the Kharias, and 
from the yolk the ancestor of the Bhanja Rajas of Ma- 
yurbhanj.” This tradition, again, lends further support 
to the Mfinda affinities of the Bhniya tribe. 

In the latest Census Report of India (1931), the 
Bhaiyas are rightly included among the Kol group and 
are lumped together along with the Baigas, Bhainas, 
Binjhwars, Bharias, Bhumias, Bhiinjias, Ghatwars, 
Kadars (Bengal), Khetwaris, Naiyas, and Raos. But 
presumably by an oversight the Musahar section of the 
Bhdiyas has been included in the Tables among the 
Dravidian-speaking Oraon group 33 . 

Cultural Affinities. 

Although there is very little difference in the 
physical characteristics and anthropometrical indices 


33 Census of India, 1931, Vol, I, Part II, Imperial Tables, p. 523. 
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of the ‘Kolarian’ or Mflnda-speaking tribes on the one 
hand, and the Dravidian-speaking hill-tribes on the 
other, and both the groups may, I think, be properly 
classed as Pre-Dravidian, the cultural characteristics 
of the two groups exhibit marked differences in Some 
respects. And the cultural affinities of the Bhfiiyas, 
as I have said, are with the Munda tribes of the Cent¬ 
ral Belt of India, and not with the Dravidian-speaking 
tribes of the South- In fact, Mtlnda or ‘K51’ culture 
elements are prominently in evidence among the Bhtli- 
yas although they are overlaid more or less by a 
veneer of Hindu culture varying in density accor¬ 
ding to the social position of the particular section or 
family. 

The cult of ancestral spirits or ‘house spirits’ 
(ora-bongako) who are ceremonially conducted to the 
house after the burial or cremation of a dead person 
and installed in a special tabernacle (ailing or bitar') 
in the house, preferably in the kitchen, the cult of the 
spirit of their ancestral hill ( Buru, Bongo,) and Pat, the 
use of stones in burial,—which are among the distinctive 
features of Munda culture,—may still be seen in full 
vigour among the Pauris or Hill Bbftiyas of the Orissa 
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States and in more or less mutilated or attenuated 
forms among the sophisticated Plains Bhtliyas. ‘Elope¬ 
ment marriage’ and ‘Seizure marriage’ which are 
marked features of Pauri Bhtliya culture have their 
analogues among most other Munda-speaking tribes. 
Among other cultural traits which the Bhtliyas share 
with other ‘K5l’ or Munda tribes the following may 
be mentionedthe general features of village orga. 
nization and federation of a group of villages, the 
general features of kinship organization and kinship 
nomenclature, several customs appertaining to birth, 
childhood, adolescence, marriage and death, the 
custom which requires the headman of a group of 
federated villages to take the first morsel of food in a 
tribal feast, the practice of taking oath on a tiger’s skin 
or by touching a little earth, and the trial of a sus¬ 
pected dilinquent by the ordeal of dipping the hand in 
boiling liquid or carrying a red-hot iron on the hands. 
The worship of BTrs or hero-gods (such as Tuhl Blr t 
Hanumdn Blr, Basar Blr, Ladu Blr, Barchhi Blr , etc.) 
among some sections of the northern Bhtliyas would 
appear t» be a special development and extension of 
the Munda cult of ancestor-spirits. 
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(it) Sub-divisions of the Bhuiyas. 

Some old Bhuiyas in the Tributary States of 
Orissa whom I questioned on the subject gave me the 
following names of the different sections of the tribe: 
Des Bhuiyd or Mar or Mai Bhuiyd represented mainly 
by the Pa/wri Bhuiyas; Praja Bhuiyd or Rautdli Bhui- 
yd, Bathudi Bhuiyd, Santdri Bhuiyd or Sdntali Bhui¬ 
yd, Donsond or Dandsena Bhuiyd, Rajkuli Bhuiyd or 
Bar Bhuiyd, Sdontid Bhuiyd, Khariddit Bhuiyd. or 
Pawanbams Bhuiyd, Khdthi or Kdtfi or Kattidri Bhuiyd, 
Naksiyd Bhuiyd, Bake 34 Bhuiyd, Dalce Bhuiyd, Rikhid,- 
san Bhuiyd, Musdhar Bhuiyd, and Ghatwar Bhuiyd. 

A few of these names such as Hake Bhuiyd, Ddke 
Bhuiyd, Merha-tdri and Naksiyd Bhuiyd, are probably 
descriptive names or nicknames not definitely applied 
to any particular tribe or section. The term “Des 
Bhuiyd ” appears to be a generic term for the more 
primitive sections of the Bhuiyas of which the genuine 
Pauri Bhtliya of the hills is the typical—perhaps now 
the only—representative. They distinguish themselves 
from the other sections of the Bhfliyas by adopting the 


34 Hake, it is Interesting to note, is a MilndS. word meaning ‘axe’. 
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‘banghy’ or wooden carrying-pole for their santak or 
distinctive tribal emblem whereas other sections have 
either the sword ( Khandd ) or the axe for their Santak. 
The bulk of the Plains Bhfliyas are known as Rautali 
Uhtifljas or Prajali 35 Bhfiiyds (particularly in the 
Gangpur State) most of whom have agriculture for 
their occupation. In the Hazaribagh District they 
are sometimes called Bhfimin Bhfiiyds. 

Those Plains Bhniyas some of whom still form, 
and whose ancestors had once formed,—part of the 
militia of the States they respectively inhabit are known 
as Pail- (soldier) Bhfiiyds or Khanddit (swordsmen) 
Bhfiiyds or Khanddit Paik Bhfiiyds. They go by such 
titles (paris) as Naik, Oluldr, Parti ha n, Qanzhu, Kof-wdr, 
Rdut , Bafdik, A rndt, etc. The Prajd Bhfiiyds and in 
some places the Paik Bhuiyds have sub-divisions among¬ 
st them known severally as Eksai-gharia (100-family- 
groups), Panchsai gharia (500-family-groups)etc. The 
Rajkoli or Ilajkuli Bhuiyds are reputed to have originat¬ 
ed from the union of Bhniya women with male members 
of the Raj families. Many of them are employed as 

35 ‘Prajali’ and ‘Kautali’ would Bppear to bo local variants of the 
saXn--class-name. 
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personal servants in the Raj families and other res¬ 
pectable families. 

The title ‘Pawanbams’ or PabanSs’ ( lit , offspring 
of Pa wan or ‘the God of the Wind’) is claimed by some 
Bhfiiyas in assertion of their descent fwom Hanuman 
(the son of the Wind-god Pa wan) the devoted follower 
of Ramchandra—the hero of the Ramayana. 

The tribal name ‘ Rikhiasan Bhuiya is again 
claimed by many Bhfiiyas of the uorthern section who 
derive the name from the fact that their ancestors 
lived on the roots or fruits of the jungle, like the 
ancient Hindu Munis and Rishis (holy sages). Some 
Bhfiiyas claim that their original ancestors were actual¬ 
ly the ancient Muns or Munis (holy Hindu sages). And 
more than one origin myth of the Bhfiiyas is based on 
this supposition. Thus, one such myth which was 
recounted to me by some Bhfiiyas of village Mandu 
in the Hazaribagh District runs as follows: “Rikhmun 
(corruption of Rishi Muni), our tribal ancestor, was 
one and the same as Tulsi Blr to whom worship is still 
offered by us Bhfiiyas. Tulsi Bir lived at Maner (now 
in the Patna District). He was the youngest of seven 
brothers of whom Bhagwan (God) was the eldest. One 
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day while Tulsi Blr with his wooden sandals on, was 
going to bathe in the Ganges he saw a dead calf in 
front of the house of hts brother Bhagwan. As Tulsi 
Blr was the youngest of the brothers he was asked by 
his eldest brother Bhagwan to throw away the carcase 
of the calf. Tulsi Blr at first declined to do so on the 
ground that it would mean ceremonial pollutioni and 
social degradation. Whereupon Bhagwan said, “No; 
if you take a bath after throwing away the carcase, 
you will be purified and we shall eat with you”. And 
so Tulsi Blr did as he was told to do. On his return 
after a bath he found that a plantain tree had shot up 
over the spot where the carcase had been thrown away. 
And before he could leave the spot the tree attained its 
full growth and bore fruit and the fruit ripened. Rikh- 
mun ate the fruit and went back to his brothers and 
told them what happened. The brothers told him, “You 
have eaten beef. So we won’t eat with you”. Tulsi Blr 
protested and said he had not eaten beef. Bhagwan 
said, “All right; let me test you”. And Bhagwan 
placed five fruits on his neck. And thereupon five 
lumps of beef came out of Tulsi Blr’s mouth. Since 
then nobody would eat with him, and he became ‘Rikh- 
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mun’ whereas his other brothers became higher Muns 
such as Suruj Mun (the Sun G-od), Chandrama (the 
Moon-deity), and Devi. Rikhraun’s descendants, the 
Bhniyas, migrated from Maner to different places, and 
became Sur ujbamsis,Chandra-bamsIs, etc. TulsiBlr is the 
highest of the Bh s or ancestral gods of these Bhniyas. 

The Rajwars, it may be noted, have s similar 
origin myth. Buchanan informs us that the Rajwars 
of Bihar told him “that their common ancestor was a 
certain Rishi who had two sons. From the eldest are 
descended the Rajwars, who became soldiers and ob¬ 
tained their noble title; from the younger are descend¬ 
ed the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 
eating rata, which the Rajwars reject”. 

Some Musahars of village Hasanpur in thana 
Fulwari of the Pa$na District gave me the following 
tradition of their origin: “We are the descendants of 
Rikhmun. Rikhmun dived into the ocean in search 
of something. He came out with some dirt. Out of 
that dirt were born the Musahars. Our ancestors 
originally lived on hill-ranges”. 

The name Santari Bhttiya would appear to refer 
to the Santal tribe whose racial affinity with the 
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Bkaiyas is thus recognised by tha Bhfiiyas themselves. 
Similarly the name ‘Bathudi Bhuiya 1 obviously refers 
to the Bathudi tribe (numbering 72,893 in the Census 
of 1931) found mainly in the Mayurbhanj (45,049) and 
Keonjhar (23,637) States besides some (4,202) in the 
Nilgiri State and two stray individuals in the A$hmalik, 
two in the Biimra and one in the Gangpur States of 
Orissa. Regarding the Bathudis the only information 
given by Risley is that they form “a small aboriginal 
tribe of uncertain origin found in the Tributary States 
of Orissa”. 36 Their population has not been separately 
enumerated in the Census. My own investigation into 
the religion and customs of the Bathudis of the Mayur¬ 
bhanj State have led me to the conclusion that the 
Bathudis are really a Hinduised branch of the Bhuiya 
tribe. They have come sufficiently under the influence 
of Hinduism to accept the services of Bramhan priests 
at their marriages. They also recognise a tribal head 
styled Mahdpdtra and his assistant styled Bara-NayaJe, 
both appointed by the State and a similarly appointed 
Bramhan ‘spiritual’ superior styled ‘Bramha’ whose 
directions must be followed as to the method of expia- 


36 Tribes and Castes of Bengal , Vol. I, p, 77. 
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tion fur the sinfulness which a family may incur by 
such‘sins’ as the death of a female member in preg¬ 
nancy (stri-bndh) and the accidental death of a cow 
(go-bad)t). 

The Saontia Bhniya of the list given above obvious¬ 
ly refers to the agricultural tribe or sub-tribe of Saontis 
who, too, though locally regarded as a separate tribe 
would appear to be another flinduised section of the 
Bhtliyas. Neither Risley nor the Census Reports make 
any mention of them. From my investigations amongst 
them in the Tributary States of Orissa, I am led to the 
conclusion that the Saontis, like the Bathudis, form 
a branch of the great Bhtliya tribe. In physical 
features they exhibit no marked difference from the 
Bhtliyas. In characteristic cultural traits, too, they 
resemble the Bhtliyas. Both the Saontis and the 
Bathudis have the same Ghdngu nat or characteristic 
dances to the tune of the Ghdngu drum as the Bhtliyas 
have. Saonti and Bathudi maidens, like their Pauri 
Bhniya sisters go to neighbouring villages, to dance 
with the youth of those villages. The Saontis arid the 
Bathudis, like the Pauris, are fond of eating the small 
flyiDg insects locally called ‘kalai pok\ Their tribal 
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heads called ‘Beheras’ are appointed by the State. 
But the Saontis have been Hinduised to such an extent 
that they claim to belong to the Zemindar ‘hfida’. In 
social matters they are governed by the decisions of an 
officer of their own tribe appointed by the Raja and 
styled ‘Berajal’. The office descends to the eldest son 
of the last holder. The Berajal has the unique privi- 
lage of riding a palanquin within the State. In social 
customs and in worship the Saontis have much in 
common with the Bathudis and the Hinduised Bhfiiyas. 
The Rajwars are generally recognised as a branch of 
the Bhfiiyas. 

Buchanan records a tradition that he obtained 
from certain Rajwars in Bihar that “their common 
ancestor was a certain Rishi, who had two sons. 
From the eldest are descended the Rajwars, who 
became soldiers and obtained their noble title; from the 
younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtain¬ 
ed their name from eating rats, which Rajwars reject” 

Leaving aside such communities as the SaontU, 
the Bathudis and the Hinduised Rajwars and the 
depressed and lonely Musahars who are now all well on 
the road to recognition as separate tribes or castes, the 
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Bhdiyas proper may be roughly classified into the 
following divisions:- (l) the primitive Des Bhuiya 
represented mainly by the Pauri or Hill Bhuiya of the 
hills of Keonjhar, Bonai and Pal Lahera States; 
(2) the quasi-military Kliandait Bhniyct or Pailc Bhuiya 
of the Orissa Plains and the southern parts of Cho{a- 
Nagpur; (3) the mixed Rajlcoli or Rajkuli Bhuiyas of 
the Orissa States; (4) the Praja Rhfiiya, or Rautali 
Bhuiya of Orissa and south-eastern Chota Nagpur who 
live by agriculture or in some cases agricultural labour; 
and (5) the land-holding Ghaiivar Bhuiya or Tika.it 
Bhuiya or Rde Bhuiya of the Sautal Parganas, Hazari- 
bagh, Gaya, Monghyr and Bhagalpur Districts, who 
generally wear the sacred thread and call themselves 
Surujbamai Rajputs. 

{Hi) Population and Distribution: Census of 1921. 

In the Tables Volume of the Census of India for 
1921, the total Population of the Bhuiya tribe is put 
down as 633,222, and that of the Musahars who form 
a branch of the same tribe is given as 635,102. Of the 
former it is noted that they are found in Assam and in 
Bihar and Orissa, and of the latter that they live in the 
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Province of Bihar and Orissa. The Table Volume of 
Bihar and Orissa for the same Census gives the Bhfliya 
population of the Province as 578,864 and the Table 
Volume for Assam shows a Bhfliya population of 54, 
358, thus mailing up the total of 633,222. But over 
and above this we find in the Tables Volume of the 
Census o £ Bengal for 1921 that the Bhfliya population 
of that Province is put down as 60,422- In the Central 
Provinces, too, there i3 a considerable population of 
Bbfliyas. Russel in his article on the “Bhuiya, Bhumi- 
har, Bhumia” in his Tribes and Castes , published in 1916 
wrote:—“The Bhuiyas numbered more than 22.000 
persons in the Central Provinces in 1911, being found 
in the Surguja and Jashpur States”. The exact figure 
given in the Central Provinces Census Tables for 1911, 
is 27,620, out of which as many as 12,581 were found 
in Surguja, and 7,311 in Jashpur, and 2,600 in the 
Korea State. The name of the tribe is given as ' Bliu - 
inhdr \ In the Central Provinces Census Tables for 
1921, however, the figure has gone down to 11,970 for 
the whole Province of which 1,389 were in Surguja, 
5,733 in Jashpur and 3,041 in Korea. In the Central 
India Agency, the population of ‘Bhumias’ is giAen as 
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2,985 in 1921. None of these figures appears to include 
Bhtliya converts to Christianity. Besides these, 635,102 
Musahars were enumerated in Bihar and Chota-Nagpur 
in 1921; and the Musahars are recognised as a degraded 
section of the Bhuiyas. Russel is of opinion that “the 
Baiga tribe of the Central Provinces are really a branch 
of the Bhuiyas”, and that “the Bhaina, Bhunjia and 
Binjhwar tribes who still reside in this country (Chatr 
tisgarh States of the Central Provinces) can all be 
recognised as offshoots of the Baigas”, and that ‘‘the 
Binjhwars or Binjhals are an aristocratic subdivision 
of the Baigas”. Crooke writes that the Bhuiyas of 
Mirzapur seem to be clearly a branch of the Bhtliya 
tribe of Chota-Nagpur with whom their section-names 
establish their identity”. Crooke further writes that 
“the Bhuiyas are distinguished with great difficulty 
from the Bbuiyars with whom they are doubtless close¬ 
ly connected”. 

In the Census Tables for the United Provinces, no 
population figures for Bhuiyas are separately given. 

The Bhumias of the Jeypore Zemindari in the 
Agency Tracts of the Madras Presidency, are identified 
with the Baigas of the Central Provinces, and appear 
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to be a section of the Bhniya tribe. Mr. Russel, as we 
have seen, gives ‘Bhurnia’ as a variant of the name 
‘Bhnija’ in the Central Provinces. 

Census of 1931 .—Tn the Census of 1931, the Bhui- 
ya tribe in Assam has not been separately returned 
but has been included under the heading “others”. So 
figures are available only for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces, Central India Agency, and the 
Sikkim States. I am indebted to the Census Commis¬ 
sioner of India (Dr. J.H. Hutton)for the following State¬ 
ment regarding the Bhrtiya population in 1931:— 

Figures for the Tribe (or Caste) Bhoiya are 
returned by the following provincesBengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, United Provinces, Cent¬ 
ral India Agency and Sikkim State. Assam has not 
returned this Caste nor has Madras. The total figures 

O 

by religion are as follows:— 


Religion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

702,474 

.347,686 

854,788 

Hindu 

691,988 

342,371 

349,617 

Tribal 

10,450 

5,296 

5,154 

Christian 

36 

19 

17 


The above figures include those returned as “Bhni- 
har’’ by the Central Provinces and Central India Agen- 
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cv (where the term Bhniya has not been used): these 

figures of Bhnihar by religion are given below :— 


Religion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

26,242 

13,391 

12,851 

Hindu 

21,553 

10,957 

10,596 

Tribal 

4,689 

2,434 

2,255 

The Agariya figures returned by the United Pro- 

vinces include 

those of Bhniya. And 

as the Bhniya 

figures cannot bo separated, 

these are 

not included in 

the above total but given below for reference:— 

Religion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

69,141 

34,271 

34,870 

Hindu 

68,044 

33,685 

34,359 

Muslim 

1,097 

586 

511 


They include the following tribes or castes:— 
Agariya, Bhniya, Bhniyar, Cher5 Ghasiya, Khai- 
raha, Kharwar, Majhwar, Pankha, Parahiya, Patari.” 

Although in the Madras Report no separate figures 
are given for the Bhniyas, we find that in the Viza- 
gapatam and Gan jam Agencies, the population of 
BhUmids or Bhaiyas is given as respectively 31,473 
and 181, or 31,654 in all. 

For the other Provinces, the population figures 
as gleaned from the Census Reports of 1931, are as 
follows:— 
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Thus, the total population of the Bhfliya tribe in 
all its branches may be approximately estimated at 
about one and a half millions and they are found to 
extend from Sikkim and the Bengal District of Jalpai- 
guri on the north to the Gan jam District of Madras 
(portion of which will shortly be included in the new 
Province of Orissa) in the South, and from the Tripura 
State of Bengal in the north-east to the Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Sitapur Districts of the United Provinces 
in the north-west. The distribution of the Bhfliya 
population thus ranges over different districts of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Chota-Nagpur, the United Pro. 
vinces, the Central Provinces, Central India Agency, 
and Madras. 



CHAPTER III. 


HABITAT; PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

(i) The Pauri Bhftiyd Country and its Natural Features. 

The Orissa Feudatory States of Keonjhar and 
Bonai adjoin Chota-Nagpur on their north; and the 
State of Pal Lahera lies wedge-like between these two 
States on their south-west and south-east respectively. 
The extensive mass of tangled hills and elevated 
valleys that run from north to south in the form of a 
crescent along the western borders of the Keonjhar 
State and stretches into the Bonai State on its north¬ 
west and the Pal Lahera State on its south-west forms 
part of the southern extension of the Central Hill Belt 
of India. This range is the watershed of the Baitarani 
river on the north and the Bramhani on the south. 
These jungle-clad hills and high wooded valleys in the 
north-west of the Keonjhar, north-east of the Bonai 
and north of the Pal Lahera States form the home of 
the Pauri or Hill Bhtiiyas. And in the plains at the 
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foot of these hills may be seen the Hinduised and semi. 
Hinduised Plains Bhaiyas who have spread north 
through Cho^a-Nagpur and the Santa! Parganas to 
Bihar, and west through Sambalpur and the Orissa 
States to the Central Provinces. 

The habitat of the Hfll Bhfliyas or Pauri Bhfliya 
section, in particular, lies, roughly speaking, between 
21° and 22° North Latitude and 85° and 86° East 
Longitude. 

For their neighbours the Pauri Bhuiyas have in 
close proximity to most of their settlements a few 
families of animistic Hos and Oraons who are compara¬ 
tively recent immigrants from Ch5$a-Nagpur besides 
families of pastoral Hindu Gour-Goalas who have long 
made the country their home. 

The land of the Pauri Bhfiiyas rises several hund¬ 
red feet above the central valley of the Brahmani and 
consists of a series of inaccessible hill ranges 
covered with tangled forests in which the tiger, the 
panther, the hyena and the wild dog prowl about for 
their animal prey and, if possible, for some stray 
human victim, where the wild elephant, the bison, the 
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wild pig ( Sus Indicas) and the bear roam about in 
search of food and occasionally cause great damage to 
the scanty maize and other crops and vegetables 
grown on the hill slopes by the Pauri Bhttiya. The 
nilgai (Portex pictus), the sambar (Rum aritotdis), the 
chithal or spotted deer (Axi« maculatus), the mouse deer 
(Memimm Indica ) and the four-horned antelope (Fat- 
recerus quadricornis) are pretty common in these heavy 
jungles, and constitute occasional game for the Hill 
Bhtliya. who, however, live chiefly on vegetable diet. 

During my staj^ in these parts I heard frequent 
complaints of wild elephants and wild pigs damaging 
the vegetable crop of my Pauri friends, and in my 
journey through these jungle-covered hill ranges, foot¬ 
prints and fresh excrement of wild elephants were on 
several occasions pointed out to me as indicating the 
recent presence of those animals. Of an evening one 
may expect to meet with bears on bis way through the 
Pauri country, and one afternoon in the Pauri pargana 
of Bonai, one of my party bagged a huge wild pig 
which came in our way and, when killed, required four 
strong men to carry its carcase. Pea-fowls and jungle 
fowls abound in these forests. 
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The Sal (Shorea rebusta ) predominates in these 
forests, and among other important trees are;the Sisa 
(Dalbergia sissoo), the Asan (Terminalia tomentosa), the 
Kusum (Schleichera tringa), and the Peasal (Pterocorpus 
marsupium). Jungle fruits, edible roots and wild 
herbs of a few varieties found in tlieir native jungles 
are utilized by the Hill Bhaiyas to supplem«nt their 
scanty stock of food; and certain herbs and roots of 
their jungles are used by them for medicinal purposes, 

The home of the Pauri Bhttiya lies, as I have said, 
on a much higher elevation than the plains 

Climate. 

of Keonjhar, Bonai and Pal Lahera and is 
consequentlj'- much cooler and pleasanter. The hills 
rise to an elevation of from 2,000 to over 3,500 feet 
above sea level. Owing, however, to the presence of 
heavy tangled forests, the climate is at certain seasons 
unhealthy and malarious, although the indigenous 
population resist malaria much better than outsiders. 
Spleen among children is not uncommon and most 
people are liable to attacks of fever, especially after 
the rains. 
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( ii ) Physical Features of the Hill Bhuiyas. 

Men and women are well-proportioned, nrn. 


Physical 

Features. 


.scalar, of medium height and rather light 
build. The hair is black and plentiful on 


the head, but generally scanty on the rest of the body, 


though men with good beards and whiskers are occa. 


sionally seen. The hair is ordinarily wavy, but straight 
hair is occasionally met with and, on the other hand, in 
some instances the hair has a tendency to curl, and I 
met one or two men with distinctly curly or rather 
wooly hair. The mouth and teeth are well formed and 
the eyes are straight and of medium size, sometimes 
small. Their heads are dolicocephalic, their noses are 
broad but not so broad nor so depressed at the root as 


among some other aboriginal tribes of Cho^a Nagpur 
and Orissa. The skin of the Pauri Bhfiiyas also shows 
a much lighter brown tint than that of the average 
Dravidian and Munda-speaking aborigines. This is a 
trait which at once strikes the observer. The women 


are even of a lighter colour than the men. But the 
Pauris are mostly prognathous, the projecting cheeks 
and jawbones giving a certain squareness to the face. 
The lips are generally rather thick. Both men and 
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women are in their vonng age comely in appearance. 
Both sexes are very agile and can stand fatigue well 
and travel great distances. The weekly market, held 
every Saturday at village Khflntgaon, on the western¬ 
most extremity of the Pauri area of the Bouai State, 
where the Hill Bhniyas exchange grains and vegetables 
for salt, tobacco and cloth with the lowlanders, i3 
attended by women as well as men from the Pauri 
Pargana, a distance of twenty miles. And I have seen 
several Pauri Bhdiyas bearing heavy loads on carrying 
poles slung across their shoulders walk at a fair pace 
across the jungles and hills of the Kuira and Pauri 
pargands to the Bouai State a whole day with only a 
couple of hours’ rest on the way. 

The result of an analysis of the anthropometrical 
measurements of one hundred adult Pauri Bhfliyas of 
the Keoqjhar State taken by my son Ramesh Chandra 
Roy is summarised in the following note, and the 
actual measurements are given in Appendix I. 

“The anthropometric measurements of 100, adult 
Bbdiyas given in Appendix I. were taken by me at 
the instance of the author and in company with him 
among the Pauri Bhtliyas of the Keonjhar State. 
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I have followed Mr. R. Martin’s Lehrbuch red 
Anthropologie, (Jena, 1914) in taking these measure¬ 
ments. 

General Physical Features. 

Their bodies are well proportioned, of medium 
height, though not so strongly built as those of their 
neighbours,-namely,—the Hos, the Santals, the Juangs, 
and some other Pre-Dravidian tribes. Their skin-eolour 
varies from brown to light black. As remarked by the 
author, “the skin of the Pauri Bhfiiya shows a much 
lighter brown tint than that of the average Dravidian 
and Munda-speaking aborigines.” The women are of 
a lighter skin colour than the men. The hair is black 
and thick on the head and generally scanty on the rest 
of the body, though men with beards are occasionally 
seen. The women keep long hair and so do many 
males. The hair is generally wavy. 

The fore-head is usually slightly retreating and 
the supra-orbital ridges are often moderately developed 
but a straight vertical fore-head Avith ill-developed 
supra-orbital ridges is not very uncommon. 

The nose is broad and often concave, being dep¬ 
ressed at the root, but not so deep as that of most of 
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their other aboriginal neighbours. The eye-slit is 
generally straight, but slightly oblique eyes are also 
found. The tendency to form the epicanthic fold is, 
however, rare. 

The malars are often well developed with promi¬ 
nent zygomatic arches. The chin is either square, oval 
or, intermediate between them. The alveolar region is 
often prognathous and the thick lips are either everted 
or have often the tendency to be everted. The face is 
often prognathous and square or pentagonal, but the 
oval face is also found. So on the whole the Pauri 
Bhniyas may be marked out from the other aborigines 
of Chota-Nagpur and Orissa. 

From the analysis of the metric data of one hund¬ 
red adult individuals, with their ages varying from 25 
to 45 years, we find that.:— 

The head is long, the average length being 
186.8 mm. 

Their mean Cephalic Index is 73.29 and the 
Standard Deviation (S.D.) is 2.64, the range being 67 
to 79. 

The total number of Dolichocephalic heads is 91, 
and Mesocephalic 9, there being a complete absence 




Type of a Pauri Bhtiiya male F] S- L Type of a Panri Bhtiiya (male), 
(profile of Fig. 1) 
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of the Braehycephalic element. 

The average Altitudinal Index is 62.31 with S.D. 
3.27. The total number of Hypsicephalic is 47, 
Orthocephalic 44 and Platycephalic 9. 

The Nas:ri Index shows an average of 87.93 with 
S.D. 9.75. The total number of Platyrrhine is 64 
and Mes«rrhine 36, and there is a complete absence of 
Leptorrhiny. 

The average superior facial Index is 86.19 with 
S.D. 5.02. 

The stature varies from 1460 mm. to 1690 mm. 

According to Dr. Dixon’s classification, most of 
the Bhiiiyas measured by me may be called mainly of 
the Proto-Australoid type. 

By combining the Cephalic, Altitudinal and Nasal 
Indices we arrive at the following actual result:- 


Dolichocephalic 

Hypsicephalic Platyrrhine... 

... 20 

Do 

Chamaecephalic 

Do 

... 6 

Do 

Orthocephalic 

Do ... 

... 31 

Do 

Hypsicephalic Mesorrliine ... 

... 19 

Do 

Chamaecephalic 

Do 

... 3 

Do 

Orthocephalic 

Do 

... 12 

Mesocephalic 

Hypsicephalic 

Do 

... 2 
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Do- Do Platyrrhine. 6 

Do Orthocephalic Do . 2 

Total ...100 

Now, the question arises, what is the cause of the 
small element of mesocephaly and mesorrhiny in the 
dominant dolichocophalic and platyrrhine type ? Is it 
due to the mixture with some brachycephalic and 
leptorrhine people in the past or a natural variation of 
the dominant type ? 

Before I attempt a provisional solution, I would 
like to mention the fact that the Pauri Bhfiiyas were 
never measured before. About 100 individuals of the 
Hinduised section of the Bhuiyas were measured by 
Risely 37 ; and lately Mr. P.0. Bose 38 measured some 
Hinduised Bhiliyas of Mayurbanj. Mr. Bose took 81 
measurements and found 14.9 p.c. leptorrhine and 
14.9 p.c. brachycephalic elements among them. 

Thus we find that the two foreign elements, viz, 
leptorrhiny and brachycephaly which are found among 
the Hinduised section of the tribe are completely 
absent in the Pauri section. So it may be reasonably 

37 Risley — Tribes & Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 29. 

38 J.A.8.B, Vol, XXV, No. I. pp. 158. 



Fig. B. Type of a Paun Bhuiya (male) 
(Front View; 
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presumed that the Pauri section absorbed the two 
foreign elements which gave rise to mesocephalic and 
mesorrhine types. 

The absorbed leptorrhine element is probably due to 
the close contact with the Gours, a Caucasian-featured 
low Hindu caste and also the Hinduised section of the 
Bhfliyas. But I cannot agree with Col Dalton 39 in 
thinking that the brachycephalic trait may be attribut¬ 
ed to the presence of a submerged Mongoloid strain 
in this region, for I found no Mongoloid trait among 
them. To solve the problem, the neighbouring tribes 
must be studied. Such a study is now in progress and 
we hope to publish the results in the not distant future.” 

(in ) Mental Characteristics. 

The Pauri Bhniya is cheerful, light-hearted, good- 
humoured and even gay in the presence of acquain¬ 
tances, although shy and timid before strangers. At 
my first visit to the Khilnligaon bazar in the Bonai State 
a number of Pauri women and some young men fled at 
sight of the stranger, and it was with difficulty that a 
few could be induced to remain and allow me to photo. 

39 Referred to by P.C. Bose in J.A.S.B., XXV, no. 1, p. 158. 
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graph them. On a closer acquaintance with them I 
found them frank, friendly and hospitable and in this 
respect they resemble the Hos and the Kharias among 
the Munda-speaking tribes. Although they are res¬ 
pectful to people in authority and to those they consi¬ 
der worthy of respect, they are not servile, and an air 
of equality comes natural to them in their intercourse 
even with the highest authorities they know. They 
assume an air of superiority to the Kols—as they call 
the Ho, Munda, Oraon and other immigrants from 
Chota-Nagpur and elsewhere. These “Kols” who have 
settled in or near the Pauri villages with the permis¬ 
sion of the Pauri headmen have to carry burdens and 
render certain other services at their bidding. 

The men among the Pauri Bhfliyas are rather 
indolent and lazy, though they can bear hardship well 
and can work hard when required. Pauri Bhttiya wo¬ 
men are more iudustrious than the men. Almost every 
day groups of Pauri women may be seen in the Pauri 
country and in the plains villages at the foot of their 
native hills carrying on their heads loads of wood and 
bundles of thatching grass, baskets of mustard seeds 
and other jungle produce to the nearest market or to 




Fig. 4. Profile of Fig 3 
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the comparatively prosperous Hindu settlements, seve¬ 
ral miles away from their own settlements, for sale or 
barter. 

Under the influence of Hindu ideas of purity and 
cleanliness, both sexes bathe daily and they keep their 
houses clean and tidy, but wash their clothes only once 
or twice in a month. In intelligence, they compare 
favourably with most other hill tribes. The Dihuri or 
priest of one of the Pauri villages 1 visited impressed 
me as exceptionally intelligent. On certain points 
about which the Pauri Bhitiyas decided to withhold in¬ 
formation from me, he remained firm even when he was 
in a state of drunkenness, though he was otherwise ex¬ 
tremely voluble and talkative. Like aboriginal tribes 
not spoilt by contact with a superior civilization, the 
Pauri Bhoiyas are, on the whole, simple, truthful, and 
honest, but timid, stubborn, and easily excitable. They 
value chastity in the married of both sexes. A male 
or a female, married or unmarried, going wrong with 
a person of a different tribe is regarded as a heinous 
social offender and is punished with excommunication. 
The men are addicted to drink but women abstain 
from it. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ECONOMIC LIFE, 

The settlements of the Hill Bhrtiyas nestle in the 
valleys between successive hill ranges, 

Village Sites. 

generally close to one of the numerous 
tiny boulder-covered hill-streams that trickle down 
the valleys. Most of the settlements cover each a 
large tract of forest land within the limits of which 
the village site is shifted from time to time. The 
Pauris leave one site when all the trees on it have been 
cut down and the lands prepared for shifting cultiva¬ 
tion (koman or dcihl) are exhausted, and remove to 
another site within the area. They again return to 
the old site when new trees have grown up to some 
height. In some villages this shifting of sites is done 
once every ten years. Each Pauri village or group of 
two or three villages is separated from other villages 
by three, four or mere miles of long and winding paths 
through jungles and ravines or difficult passes. 
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Each village consists of from about a dozen to 

about 40 houses, and each house consists 

Arrange¬ 
ment of the of from one to four huts. The huts are 

Hoiftes. 

generally rectangular in shape with two 
sloping roofsr. The walls are generally made of logs 
of wood planted vertieally.on the ground and plastered 
over with mud from inside; and the roofs are thatched. 
In the middle of the settlement is a decent and commo¬ 
dious hut called the Manila Ghar 40 or Darbdr ghar 
which is the dormitory for bachelors and also serves 
as an occasional guest house and council house for the 
village elders. Arranged round the inner walls of 
this hut are the chdnga or tambourines, played upon 
by the young men in their dances. Some of these 
changs are supported against the wall, while others are 
suspended with string from pronged deer-horns affixed 
to the walls. In front of the Manila Ghar is a spacious 
yard which is called the Darbdr or meeting ground 
where dances are held in the evenings and where the 
tribal panchdyats sit when occasion arises. In some 
villages the houses are arranged in rows, leaving 
a wide space in between two rows so as to form a long 


40 Mania is a corruption of mandap. 
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yard or a very wide street. 

On one side of this yard is a round rudely carved 
Gai-Sri wooden post from 3£ to feet high 

Khunta. affixed to the ground which is called the 

Subha Khunta (auspicious post) or the Gain-Srl-khun{d 
or post representing the tutelary goddess of the village. 
When a new village site is selected, this post is first 
stuck up in the centre of the chosen site with ceremonies 
which will be described in a subsequent chapter; and 
the prosperity or otherwise of the village is bound up 
with this post. If it is blown down by the wind or is 
otherwise uprooted, the village site must be forthwith 
changed as otherwise dire misfortune, it is believed, 
will overtake the settlement. 

In many Pauri villages in the Kebnjhar State, 
The Chhatra ^is Subha- Khui}ta is also known as the 
Khunt. Chhatra-Khunt, (lit., umbrella-post). On 

occasions of religious festivals, this Chhatra-Kliur^t is 
painted white with rice-flour diluted in water, and to it 
is fastened with a rope a long bamboo pole, 20 to 30 
feet high, crowned with a circular shield representing 
an umbrella made of plaited bamboo and covered over 
with cloth and ornamented with mirrors aod combs 




Fig. 5. Inside a Pauri village (Suakati). 
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and other tinsel, and decked with garlands of vege- 
table-pith and wreaths of flowers and leaves above and 
below it; and, on top of all, streams in the air a long 
flag with garlands and tassels made of pith hanging 
down from The long pole thus arrayed is called 
the ThuIcuram-chhatra or umbrella of the goddess 
known as the Thakurani, and is carried in procession 
to the hut-temple of the goddess on occasions of her 
periodical Pujus or worship. 

Near the Manila Ghar, generally a little apart, 
there usually stands another smaller hut which 
serves as the seat or temple of the mother.goddess 
Thakurani. Close to the Darbar or Mayda Ghar are 
the houses of the village headmen-tho Naek or secular, 
and the Dihuri or sacerdotal, headman. All around 
are the huts of the other families of the settlement. 
Narrow lanes and by.paths run between rows of houses. 
Outside the older settlements are a number of jack, 
fruit trees, and close to the settlements are hills on 
whose slopes the villagers have their scanty cultivation. 
On the comparatively more level ground between the 
hill slopes and the group of huts the villagers grow some 
vegetables, such as pumpkins, beans, and yams. 
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Although rice is esteemed as food by the Pauri or Hill 
Bhniyas, the poorer among them have but little paddy 
cultivation and own no ploughs or plough-cattle but use 
a digging-stick called Ankuai bari for sowing seeds with. 
A Kliunta or irou-blade fitted into a socket in a wooden 
handle is to be found in most houses for digging up 
yams and tubers and for other purposes. Most Pauris 
obtain rice in exchange for such crops as they grow in 
their Romans and for the spoils of the chase or jungle 

produce, or purchase rice with the sale-proceeds of such 
crops or game or jungle produce including fuel-wood 
and sal-leaves, leaf-platters and leaf-cups. Besides 
leaf-cups and leaf-platters and leaf-mats, some Pauri 
Bhniyas make bamboo-baskets by plaiting bamboo 
splinters. 

The energies of the Hill Bhniyas or, as they are 
locally called, Pfibris or Pauris or Pabri 

General Eco¬ 
nomic Con- Bhniyas,-—are directed mainly to the 

dition. 

solution of the food-problem. With their 
activities almost wholly directed to the collection and 
production of food in their inhospitable hill-fastnesses, 
they are still in a very low state of material culture. 
Though their economic life would appear to be more 






Fig. 6. The Ghhatra Khunt in front of the 
Manda Ghar. 
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primitive as compared with that of the more settled 
agricultural cognate tribes, such as the Mundas, the 
Hos, and the village Kharias of Chota Nagpur and the 
Plains Bhfiiyas of the Orissa States, this difference 
would appear to be mainly due to unfertile soil of the 
Pauri country and their rude physical and social envi¬ 
ronment. Shifting cultivation is the main occupation 
of the Pauris, and the food thus obtained has to be 
supplemented by hunting wild animals and birds and 
collecting edible roots and fruits in their native jungles 
and occasional fishing in their native hill-streams. 
Wet cultivation of rice and terracing of fields for such 
cultivation has not yet been generally adopted. The 
production of fire by friction has not yet been altogether 
abandoned, and once a year a ceremonial kindling of 
new fire by friction takes place in every village. 
Lucifer matches are, however, fast supplanting the old 
methods. As wood and thatching-grass are plentiful 
in their native jungles, the houses of most Pauri Bhni- 
yas are fairly substantial structures. A few of the 
more well-to-do amongst them own block-wheel carts 
for transport, and plough-cattle for agriculture. 

The furniture, utensils, weapons and tools and 
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other belongings of the average Pauri Bhfliya family 
mainly consist of a few earthen-ware vessels for oook- 
ing food and drawing and storing water and for 
brewing beer, a few earthen-ware lamps, a stone-roller 
and grind-stone for pounding turmeric and other 
substances, palm-leaf maj;s to sit or lie upon and also 
to spread out grains to dry in the sun, a few pumpkin- 
gourds for carrying water, leaf-baskets and bamboo- 
baskets of different sizes to hold their store of grains 
or maize or other articles, one or more carrying-nets 
( sika ) and carrying-poles (bahinga) to carry grains 
or other articles, one or two winnowing baskets, one or 
two brooms made of wild grass, one or more rain-huts 
and umbrellas made of leaves or split bamboo, one or 
more bamboo-traps for fishing, one or more knives and 
axes and, in some cases, a spear or two, a few bows and 
arrows, one or more bamboo-flutes, besides such minor 
objects as wooden combs and tobacco-powder boxes. 
Some families may possess one or two rude bamboo- 
boxes which are really bamboo-baskets with lids fitted 
with iron chains in front and back. The more well-to- 
do Pauris generally own a few brass-plates, cups and 
lotas (water-jugs) and rude wooden vessels, a string-bed 
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(ekarpoy) or two, one or more bamboo umbrellas or 
even cloth-umbrellas, and tiny kerosine-oil lamps made 
of tin or even a cheap hurricane lantern. Wooden 
mortars and pestles for pounding rice or even a husk¬ 
ing pedal ( dhenlci ) may be seen in some Pauri houses. 

The following description of the house of a head- 

Contents oY man a ^ aiir ' settlement will give an 
the Houses. ^ ea 0 £ ^ ie ma terial condition of a com¬ 
paratively w'ell-to-do Pauri familly. The house of the 
Dihuri of village Raonta in the Bonai State consists of 
four huts. The main hut, which runs from north to 
south, is divided into two compartments by a partition 
of wooden posts placed perpendicularly one against 
another, leaving an opening at one corner. The en¬ 
trance to this hut is through a wooden door moving on 
a socket in the eastern wall. The northern compart¬ 
ment is used as a combined kitchen and sleeping room, 
the hearths being in'.front of the door and close to the 
western wall. The southern compartment is used as 
the bhitar or “inner tabernacle” where the ancestor- 
spirits are believed to have their seat and where offer, 
ings are made to them. No outsider is admitted into 
this room, and here are stored valued possessions of the 
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family, in the shape of money, clothes, utensils and store 
of maize, rice and other grains. Coins and clothes 
are kept in a bamboo box. The richest family rarely 
owns more than three or four brass utensils, but the 
generality, as I have said, have none whatsoever. But 
one or two cheap aluminium plates, cups, glasses and 
lotas may now-a days be occasionally seen in the houses 
of a few Pauris. They generally eat from leaf-plates 
and drink from leaf-cups or pumpkin gourds. Cooking 
vessels are all of earthenware. Palm-leaf mats form 
their only bed. In a large settlement of nearly forty 
houses, only two string beds could be found. The 
second hut, which is to the north of the first and also 
faces east, is called the Mda-ghar in which I found a 
few earthen vessels for the brewing of rice-beer, two 
bamboo umbrellas with handles and one umbrella 
made of siali leaves and having no handle, two brooms, 
some chop (Bduhinia scandens ) fibres, some ropes, a 
few empty bamboo baskets, a small pui'a or straw-rope 
receptacle containing rice (which the headman collects 
from contributions by the villagers), for supplying 
rasad or rations to public officers or other honoured 
guests visiting the village, one winnowing basket, three 




Fig 8. A Patiri Ehuiyfi family in front of their house. 
Some of their weapons and household utensils are also 

shown. 
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pumpkin gourds, one palm-leaf mat, one earthen jar of 
ghee (clarified butter) also meant for the rasad of 
public officers, one bisah or weighing apparatus consist¬ 
ing of a small bamboo basket suspended with strings at 
one end of a wooden beam on which notches have 
been cut to indicate a seer (two pounds) and fractions 
of a seer. There were also in this room one rope-sling 
(ghur puni) for discharging stones at small birds that 
eat up grain put out to dry in the sun, one kofra or 
curved axe for cutting undergrowth in the jungle, one 
axe (budia or iangi), one ploughshare ( loha ), one bow 
and four arrows, and one bugle made of a pumpkin-gourd 
for scaring away elephants in the jungles. This hut 
has also a door made of planks of wood joined together 
and moving on a socket. In this hut are sometimes 
accommodated relatives of the family, such as a 
married daughter and her husband, when they come on 
a visit. The bachelors of the village also sleep in it 
when the Manila Qhar is occupied by guests. In 
front of these huts are two other huts, one used as a 
cattle-shed and the other as fowl pen and dhenki gliar 
whore rice is husked with a mortar and pestle. The 
cattle-shed has a floor made of logs of wood placed 
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perpendicularly side by sido over the earthen floor. 
These two huts ha ve doors made of split bamboo. The 
average Pauri Bhniya has no separate dhenlci ghar, and 
only a few Pauris own cattle and require a cattle-shed; 
only one, two or three men in a big settlement own 
cattle and ploughs, and the others who require the 
occasional use of a plough borrow it from some neigh 
bour. A hole for husking grain with the wooden pestle 
is usually made in the floor of the compartn ent used 
as the kitchen. The average Pauri has no separate 
store-room and the bhitar or inner compartment serves 
also as the store or lumber room. It may also be 
noted that in many villages it is in the Manila-ghar or 
Darbar house that stores of rice, pulse, and other articles 
supplied by the villagers for the use of guests are kept 
slung in straw receptacles from the roof. Decorations 
to the houses or drawings on the wall are practically 
unknown, but the walls are sometimes coated over 
with a kind of yellowish earth with which the Pauri’s 
scanty clothes are also dyed. 

The dress of Pauri Bhniyas is of the simplest. At 

home most of their men wear only a very 

Dress. J 

/iinfV, vnnnrl tbo waist. and the 
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poorer men wear onlj a strip of perineal cloth kept in 
its place by a string round the waist. Boys and girls 
up to the age of twelve or thirteen almost invariably 
wear such perineal cloth which the girls ehange for 
a longer cloth only when strangers visit the village or 
when they dance in the evenings. Young men at their 
dances and festivals wear long loin cloths with one 
end hanging down below the knees. Except the poor¬ 
est, each man has two full-sized cloths, one worn 
round the waist and another as an upper garment. 
These, however, are used only on special occasions and 
during visits to other places. A very poor man uses 
a napkin for an upper garment on such occasions. 
The clothes of men and women are generally dyed a 
light yellow with a kind of yellowish earth which is 
abundant in the country. 

An adult Pauri female uses a cloth about twelve 
cubits long which is worn as a combined skirt and 
shawl. Poorer women have each only one such cloth, 
which is used while going out, whereas a smaller waist- 
cloth is worn in the house. The hair is parted in the 
middle of the head. Women have generally a separate 
bathing place a little apart from that of the men. As 
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most women have only one cloth, they take it off 
before entering the w r ater. Not unoften a stranger, 
plodding his way at about mid-day along the winding 
paths through the jungles and ravines of the Pauri 
country, is startled at the sudden sight of Pauri wo¬ 
men—sometimes a whole hevy of them—bathing in 
absolute nudity in a hill-stream. On perceiving the 
stranger, they either hastily seize and put on their 
clothes lying on the bank, or, if there be no time left 
for it, remain immersed up to their necks in the water. 

Girls and young women wear a number of thick 

brass bangles (hero) on both arms, brass 

Ornaments. 

Kankans one on each wrist just below 
the Kharu, and more than one brass ring ( rnudi ) on 
the fingers—a larger number on the left hand than on 
the right, a number of toe-rings ( jhutia ), one brass 
anklet ( pahiir) on each leg, one or two wristlets (tar) 
made of brass or lac or both, on each wrist, and one or 
more bead necklaces ( mari ). Some women wear ear¬ 
rings with pendants ( phirphira ) and also nose-rings 
(guna). Most young men too wear bead necklaces. Nei¬ 
ther tattooing of the body nor cicatrization is practised. 
The headmen of villages use no head-dress and are not 




Fig 9. Types of Paiiri Women in gala dress 
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distinguished by any particular insignia of office. But 
the Pauri Garh-Xaek of village Kuira in the Bonai State 
who is the headman appointed by the Raja for the 
whole of the Kuira Pargana consisting of twenty-nine 
villages, has been presented by the Raja of Bonai with 
a costly silk dress consisting of paijama, chaphun, tur¬ 
ban, belt, sword and shield, and the Pauri Mahe-Xaek 
or headman appointed by the Raja for the entire Pauri 
Pargana has also been presented with a robe of honour 
by him. These men are not the recognized social 
headmen for their respective parganas, but they wield 
great influence as the intermediaries between the people 
and the Raja. 

The daily life of the men is largely devoted to the 

production of food by the homun and the 

Daily life. 

dahi system of cultivation. The dcihi 
process of clearing land is as follows: A portion of 
a hill slope, more or less level, is selected for clearance 
and all the trees on it are cut down and piled one upon 
another in rows and a large number of bushes and 
shrubs are also cut down and placed round these felled 
trees. These are left for some time to dry and then 
they are set fire to. When the trees are all reduced to 
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ashes the land is dug up and made ready for the culti¬ 
vation of upland (gofa) rice. 

The Icoman process of preparing lands for culti¬ 
vation is as follows: A plot of hill slope is selected 
for the purpose and all bushes and shrubs growing on 
the site are cut down and placed in heaps at the foot 
of each tree on the selected plot, and left to dry for a 
month or so. If in the meanwhile other bushes or 
shrubs have sprouted up they are also cleared, and fire 
is set to all these heaps of bushes and shrubs so as to 
burn all the branches and twigs of the trees, leaving 
only the scorched and naked tree-trunks standing. The 
ashes are now spread all over the plot, and the Icoman is 
ready for cultivation. Generally in one portion of a Ico¬ 
man upland rice is sown, and on another such crops as 
makai (maize), martin (Eleusine corocanci ) and hingu are 
grown, and on the ashes at the feet of the standing 
trunks of trees, vegetable creepers such as slm (beans) 
and tlhulc are planted so that the creepers may go up 
the trees. 

As I have said, wet cultivation of paddy is rare 
in the Pauri cnintry which is full of hills and jungles. 
In a few villages at the foot of the hills a little wet 
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cultivation of low-land paddy, known as Bil dhan, is 
now practised. 

From the month of Magh (January) to Baisakh 
(April), men are engaged in the preparation of dahi 
and Icoman fields. Between Falgun (March) and 
Baisakh (May) both men and women carry cattle-dung 
manure to their fields. It is not permissible to cut 
down trees or to manure the fields until the new T mango 
blossoms have come out and the Magh-jatra festival in 
January as -well as the Am-nun ceremony which 
follows shortly afterwards, have been performed; and 
paddy cannot be sown unless the Tirtia-muti ceremony 
has been celebrated in Baisakh (April). These cere¬ 
monies will be described in a subsequent chapter. 
Women are not allowed to cut down trees or plough the 
fields, but they may break clods of earth in the fields; 
this is generally done with axe-handles. In these 
months also the men cut down from the jungles trees 
which are taken to their fields and burnt for ash- 
manure; and men, and more particularly women, dig 
for edible roots, yams and tubers. As soon as there is 
a shower of rain the men plough up their fields; and 
then again when the weather is dry they bring to the 
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fields wood for burning into manure or apply cattle- 
dung manure to the soil. In the months of Chait and 
Baisakh (March to May) men also go out to the firests 
hunt deer, wild pigs or other animals. Between 
March and May, when the streams are almost dry, 
boys and men catch fish with their hands. Boys and 
girls give such help to their parents as they can in 
household and field work. They also draw water and 
look after the cattle. Between the months of Magh 
and Baisakh the work of repairing and building of 
of houses is also undertaken. In Baisakh and Jaistha 
(April-June) the fields are sown by the men with pad¬ 
dy, the uplands being sown after the low-lying, fields, 
if any. At this season, in a year in which sufficient 
mangoes are available, the women in some Pauri fami¬ 
lies squeeze out the juice of the fruit in a small 
wooden canoe ( ddngd ) made for the purpose, and the 
juice is put out on mats to dry in the sun, and made 
(into amba-sara Hindi, amciwai; Bengali, amsatva). In 
Asarh (July) paddy-seedlings are transplanted in the 111 
lands, if any, men and women both taking part in the 
operations, but the subsequent reploughing and levell¬ 
ing of the fields are the business of the men alone. In 
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Sravan and Bhado (August September) both men and 
women weed the rice fields In Bhado (August) gora 
or upland rice is harvested and rasi ( sesamum ), maltai 
(maize) and a few other grains and vegetables are 
sown on the uplands; and the wet lands, if any, are em¬ 
banked to store rain-water in them. In Asvin (Septem- 
ber-October) both men and women harvest the go]‘a 
(upland) rice and, in Kartik (October), the III (lowland) 
rice, if any. In Aghan (November), the harvested 
lowland rice, if any, is threshed and winnowed. Such 
is the yearly routine. The period between the sprout¬ 
ing of the crops and the harvesting is one of great 
anxiety and sleepless vigilance. Most of the male 
population of a village have to be in their fields at 
night to protect the crops from the ravages of wild 
elephants, bears and other animals. A kind of rude 
scaffolding is perched on some tree in the field to serve 
as the resting-place of the watchers, and logs of wood 
are kept burning at the foot of the tree where the men 
by turns warm themselves. In the day-time women 
too may be seen helping the men to protect the ripen¬ 
ing corn from birds and beasts. On a day in October 
when I arrived at noon at a Pauri settlement of about 
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forty families, I found practically the whole adult 
male population and many of the women thus engaged 
in their fields. 

This arduous round of duties is, however, relieved 
now and then by pujas and festivals which mark the 
termination of one stage of labour and the beginning 
of another and show how the economic life of the tribe, 
like their social life, is permeated by religion. Such is 
the Magh-jdtra festival in January when, among other 
rites, old fire in all the houses is extinguished and 
new fire is ceremonially kindled by friction of two 
pieces of wood by the Dihuri with his eyes covered over 
with rice-flour cakes; all the villagers kindle their own 
new fire from this sacred fire and rice is boiled in milk 
over it and offered to the ancestor-spirits. It is only 
after this ceremony that the forest trees may be felled. 
The Am-uua festival of the new mango blossoms is 
celebrated in February, after which alone the fields may 
be manured; the Tirtia-muti festival is held in April on 
which day sowing operations have to be commenced 
with a ceremonial sowing, and the Ashari Puja in July 
when sacrifices are offered to the tutelary deities ( Gram - 
Sn, etc.) for rains and good crops, and the Bihira 




Fig. 11. Pauri Bhuiya producing fire by friction. 
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Puja at the same time after which alone transplanta¬ 
tion of lowland rice may be undertaken; the Gamha 
Punai festival in August when the Pauri celebrates his 
temporary respite from agricultural labours by making 
a feast of rice flour cakes and other delicacies and 
giving absolute rest for two days to the cattle of the 
village, washing their hoofs, besmearing their fore, 
heads and horns with sesamum oil and pounded tur¬ 
meric and giving them raw rice as well as fried rice 
(Jchai) to eat and burning earthen lamps at night in 
the cattle-sheds; the Bar and Nua-khai festivals in 
September when, with appropriate ceremonies, the first 
sheaves of upland rice are reaped by each cultivator 
from his field and new rice eaten after offering the 
same to the gods; and finally, in some villages, the 
Karam-jatrd festival in October or November and the 
Pous-jatra festival in December, the former after the 
harvesting but before the threshing of the rice crops 
and the latter after the rice has been harvested, thresh¬ 
ed and garnered. These feasts and festivals will be 
described in detail in a.subsequent chapter. 

During respite from field labours men make pump¬ 
kin-gourd drinking-vessels, bamboo sticks and bows, 
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wooden pestles and mortars and the threshing appa¬ 
ratus called dhenJd; and in the winter and spring their 
girls weave mats of wild date-palms (Felix sylvesiris ) 
The girls of a village go in a body to the jungles and 
collect date-palm leaves and sal lea^?s, and gather 
yams for food and dry leaves for fuel. Women make 
cups and plates of the sal leaves. From Magk 
(January) to BaiSakh (April), bachelors and maidens 
often visit other villages for dancing. When at home 
they dance at the darbar ground after the evening 
meal. Bachelors sleep together in the Manda-ghar 
save in the months of Bhadra, Asvin and Kartik 
(middle of August to middle of November) when they 
have mostly to guard their koman cultivation. 

The following is the programme of a day’s work 
that was gone through by a small Pauri family during 
one of my visits to their village in October, 1918. The 
family consisted of Chandan Pauri, his wife and baby 
and a younger brother. As they had already harvested 
their gora paddy and had no wet cultivation, they were 
not required to guard their fields. At cock-crow the two 
brothers got up, washed their faces, lighted a sdZ-leaf 
cigarette ( phika ) in the fire that is always kept burn- 




Fig. 12. Hut temple of Thakurani. 
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ing in the house so long as there is anyone in it. Then 
Clmndan and his brother took a plough-bullock and 
went to the threshing floor and there they threshed their 
gord paddy. Chandan’s wife, who had a baby in her 
arms, got up shortly after her husband, washed her face 
and went with a winnowing basket to the threshing floor, 
and husked the threshed rice. The men tied up the rice 
in a bundle {bet) which the woman carried home on 
her head. Chandan’s wife then prepared the mid-day 
meal which consisted of boiled rice and baitaru or 
pumpkin sliced and boiled in water. After all had had 
their mid-day bath the men first took their meals, and 
then the women did so. Cbandan and his wife then went 
to the jungle, the former to collect fuel-wood and the 
latter to dig for yams, of which different varieties are 
used for food, and to gather such fruits as dumar 
(jungle-figs), pared, joidua, etc. On their return home, 
the woman boiled rice and soy-leaves for the evening 
meal. After taking their meals they went to sleep,— 
the husband apart from the wife, as custom forbids a 
Pauri Bhaiya to sleep with his wife so long as she 
continues to suckle her baby. 



CHAPTER V. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

(i) Family Organisation. 

The elementary social unit of the Bhfliya tribe is 
the family consisting of parents and 

The Family. 

their children. The Pfmri Bhfliya fami* 
ly, like that of other Munda, tribes and other sections 
of the Bhfliya tribe, centres round the father through 
whom descent is traced. Besides being patrilineal, 
the Pauri famliy is also patripotestal, the father 
exercising supreme authority in the family. In a few 
instances, a Pauri Bhfliya having no male issue adopts 
as his son a boy from one of his agnatic families. 
Such an adopted son is treated as a true-born momber 
of his adoptive parents’ family and enjoys all the rights 
and privileges of a son, including the right of inheri¬ 
tance. 
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Females among the Pauri Bhfiiyas, as among other 

Position of ^Ninda tribes, do not inherit property. 
Women. Ownership to all property, except the 
wearing apparel and jewellery of the female members 
of a family and articles made or acquired by them for 
her own use, vests in men. On her husband’s death a 
woman is only entitled to maintenance, out of the assets 
left by her late husband, till her death or re-marriage. 
Daughters too may not inherit their father’s property, 
but a maiden daughter is entitled to maintenance out 
of her deceased father’s assets, until her marriage. 
Except for occasional visits to her parents’ place, a 
Pauri woman ordinarily lives in her husband’s house. 
Marriage is ordinarily monogamous, though the hus¬ 
band of a barren woman may take a second wife. 
With rare exceptions, women are generally well treated, 
and have considerable influence in matters of domestic 
economy. 

Pauri Bhfiiya women have their allotted functions 
as the men have theirs. And of the 

Division of 

Labour amo- two, the woman appears to be the more 

ng the Sexes 

hard-worked. Thus, cooking, drawing 
water from springs and streams, digging for yams and 
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tubers and gathering edible leaves and jungle fruits, 
weaving mats with the leaves of the wild date-palm, 
and helping the men in such agricultural operations as 
manuring the fields, breaking clods of earth in the 
ploughed fields, reaping crops, and threshing grains, 
are among the regular duties of the women-folk. Pauri 
women, like their sisters among other Munda.speaking 
tribes and among their Dravidian-speaking neighbours 
such as the Oraons, must on no account drive the plough 
or get up on the roof of a hut. The main work of 
making beora or dahi by cutting down and burning 
jungle trees and bushes for preparing patches of jungle 
land for shifting cultivation, the collecttion of food by 
hunting and occasionally fishing, and the construction 
and repairing of houses and sheds,—these devolve on 
the men, though fishing is not taboo to women. 


(ti) Village Organization. 

The Pauri Blnliyas are one of the few Munda 

Village orga. tribes amon £ wben tbou £ b exogamy 
nization. exists, totemic organization is absent. 

In place of clan-exogamy, they practise what may be 

called village-exogamy. The unit of their social 
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organization is the village consisting of families sup¬ 
posed to be descended from a common ancestor and all 
regarded as ‘‘Kutumbs” or agnates. And so a Pfiuri 
Bhiliya must seek brides for his sons and husbands for 
his daughters from outside his own village. Cognatic 
relations are known as ‘Bandhus’ and villages with 
which a Pauri Bhfliya of a village may enter into 
marital connections are called his ‘Bandhu’ villages. In 
almost every village, however, one or more families of 
marriage-relations or “Bandhus” of men of that village 
have settled. Such traces of totemism as exist among 
the Plains Bhuiyas are not accompanied by any exoga- 
raic restrictions and would appear to be due to culture 
contact and borrowing rather than to survival. 

For every Pauri village there is a secular headman 
Village called the Naek in the Bonai State and 

Headmen. Padhan in the Keonjhar and Pal Lahera 
States, and a sacerdotal headman called the Dihari or 
Dinri. The rest of the villagers are called Parjus ,-that 
is to say, the commonalty. The Dihuri or Diuri is 
said to belong to the elder branch, and the NaeJc or 
Padhan to a younger branch of the original village- 
family. The Dihuri is alloted some land called “Di- 
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huri”-land in the village to enable him to meet the 
expenses of the public pujat or sacrificial ceremonies 
performed for the benefit of the villagers. The Dihuri, 
besides having charge of the public worship of the 
gods, is, along with the Naek or Padhan, the leader 
of the villagers in all social, socio-religious and socio¬ 
political matters. The Naek or Padhan is the guide 
and representative of the villagers in their relations 
with the authorities and with the outside world 
generally 4t . 

These posts are both hereditary. Within a fort- 

Succession to after the death of a Dihuri, the vil- 
Dihuriship. j a g erg assem ble at the darhar or village¬ 
meeting-ground and hand over a new bamboo basket 42 
to his eldest son, and each villager presents him with 
a leaf-cup filled with unhusked rice. The new Dihuri 
now bathes himself and husks the rice which he offers 


41 Compare the similar position of the secular and sacerdotal head¬ 
men among other settled Munda tribes, such as the Munda, and Pahan 
headmen of a Mftnda village, the Manjhi and Dihri of a Santril village, 
the Munda and Diuri of a HO village, the Munda or Mdhto and Kalo of 
a Khafifi village in ChOt-a Nagpur, Among the less advanced Mfipda 
tribes, the functions of the secular and the sacerdotal headmen are com¬ 
bined in one and the same person, as, e.g., in the ‘Naya’ of the BirhOrs. 

42 The bamhoo basket or winnowing-fan is also the insignia of the 
office of a village-priest among the Mfindiis, tho Kharias, etc. 
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along with some polo and frankincense to Gai-sri or the 
tutelary deity of the village. He then boils some arua 
rice into jau which he eats alone. Henceforth he is 
the recognized Dihuri of the village. There is no bar 
to a bachelor being appointed a Dihuri. 

A village messenger called Tandkar is also ap¬ 
pointed by the villagers. There is no 
^successor l aR d-grant or other emolument attached 
Dihur? 11 * 688 to this office, which is wholly honorary. 

When a Dihuri dies without a male issue, 
the adult males of the village assemble at the darbar 
and a new Dihuri is elected bv the following method. 
The darbfir-ground is cleaned with cowdung and water. 
Every villager present brings a handful of unhusked 
rice. All this rice is taken and husked by an elderly 
man of the village after he has bathed and has washed 
the basket and winnowing-fan to be used in husking 
the rice. The rice thus husked is now placed before 
the assembled villagers. Any one of them who desires 
to do so, takes up some grains of rice in the joined 
palms of his hands and drops them on the ground 
naming some villager whom he considers suitable for 
the post. The grains so dropped are called punfts and 
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the punjis dropped by different men are all dropped 
close to one another. All the punjis thus placed on 
the ground are then covered over with a new earthen 
vessel. The villagers then disperse. Next morning 
the villagers after bathing themselves assemble there 
to ascertain which punji has remained entirely separate 
from others so that not a grain has got mixed up with 
the punjis on any side of it. The man in whose name 
such a punji was dropped is declared to be the elected 
Dihuri. Some elderly man now hands over the basket 
containing rice and flowers to the Dihuri thus elected, 
and says, “From to-day you become our Dihuri.’’ The 
new Dihuri, thus elected, takes the basket home and 
keeps it suspended in a tiha so that none else may 
touch it. In the Keonjhar and Pal Lahera States, when 
owing to some calamity in the village, the question of 
changing the village priest arises the following method 
is employed in selecting a new Dihuri if necessary. 
Three punjis or small heaps of rice besmeared with 
turmeric powder are placed side by side on the open 
space ( anqan ) in front of the Dihuri’s house. One of 
these punjis is called the Thakur Punji or Thalcur kuri, 
that is to say, the heap representing the gods 
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(Thakurs ), another is called the Dihnri Kuri or Hakim 
Kuri or the heap representing the Hakim or person in 
authority (that is to say, the Dihuri himself), and a 
third is called ‘Praja Kuri * or the heap representing 
the ‘subjects’, that is to say, the whole body of villagers. 
The punjis are coverod over with a new earthenware 
vessel and left undisturbed till the following morning 
when the earthenware cover is removed. If the grains 
in the Thiilcur Kuri or in the llukim Kuri are found 
disturbed or displaced, however slightly, the old 
Diuri will have to be replaced by a new one who must, 
however, be a member of the old Dihuri family, if 
possible. Three similar punjis , one in the name of the 
Thakurs, another in the name of the proposed new 
Dihuri, and a third in the name ot the Prajas, are 
similarly covered over with a new earthen-ware vessel 
and left over for the night and examined in the mor¬ 
ning. If again the rice in the Thakur-Kuri or the 
Dihtiri-Kuri is found disturbed, another name is propos¬ 
ed and the same test applied, and so on until the three 
punjis are found intact when the person last proposed 
is elected as the new Dihuri. The Dihuri thus selected 
offers to tho village deity sacrifices of a goat and a fowl, 
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purchased at the cost of the villagers. And the as¬ 
sembled villagei’s make a feast of the sacrificial meat 
and boiled rice. 


The Ndeh and the Dihuri preside over the pancha 
yat or assembly of village-elders by which 

The Village 

ordinary o lien cos and disputes are decid- 

Panchayat 

and the judi- et *i anf ^ the Ndeh and the Dihuri pass 
cial functi- orders and sentences in accordance with 


ons of the 


ancient tribal custom. Formerly, it is 

«/ * 


Dihuri and 

he Naek sa ^> a murderer caught in the act might 
be killed while engaged in the murder ; 
othewise lie would bo given a severe beating which 
might cause any injury short of death; and a man 
proved to have stolen another’s goods was punished by 
making him remain seated for three days with his legs 
buried in holes made in the ground. A husband 
catching bis wife and her paramour in the act of adul¬ 
tery was entitled to cut down both of them with his axe. 
But if, before being caught, they succeeded in going a 
few steps apart from each other they had to be handed 
over to the authorities for punishment. In such a case 
the woman is now made over by the Panchayat to the 
adulterer if he is not a lcutumb of the woman’s father; 
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otherwise she is made over to her parents. An erring 
female is not punished unless she has gone wrong with 
a man of another caste or tribe, in which case she is 
excommunicated. Disputes about partition or inherit¬ 
ance of property are decided according to customary 
tribal law by the village puncltuyot under the guidance 
of the Ndek and the iJihuri. When important questions 
arise which they cannot decide, or when their decision 
is not accepted, the matter may be referred to the 
Panchuyat of the Bur, for convening which, however, 
the disputing party has to provide a costly feast. 

The orthodox method employed by a Pauri Pancha- 

Oaths and ' a * : ’ * n deciding disputes or finding out a 
ordeals. culprit where there is no convincing evi¬ 
dence, is the use of oaths and ordeals. Oaths are taken by 
touching the earth 43 and saying,—“May I become one 
with the earth ( matiba )—(i.e. die and rot in the earth)— 
if my statement (or my claim, as the case may be) is not 
true or correct”; or by placing the hands on the head of 
one’s son and saying, “May my line ( bamsa ) be extinct if 

43 Compare the custom among the Mundils of swearing by the earth 
from the deponent’s hoarth or ancestral grave. ( The MHildas, p. 424), or, 
in the case of a boundary dispute, swearing by a little earth from the 
disputed field. {Ibid, p. 426) 
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my statement (or my claim, as the case may be) is not 
correct”; or by invoking the gods by name and saying, 
“If I am guilty, may I be destroyed by you, ye gods”. 
A more elaborate method is the following:—A portion 
of the Jarbar or open space in front of the Manda-ghar 
of the village is cleaned with eowdung and water, and 
on the spot thus cleaned some benua-mati or earth from 
an anthill 44 (representing the Earth), a tiger’s skin, 45 
and a twig of the kunu plant are placed. The village 
Dihuri now invokes Dharam.Deota or the Supreme God, 
and offers anui rice to Him. The deponent then touches 
the ground and says,—‘‘If I be guilty, may my line be 
extinct or my chest ( chhati ) burst open.” 

One or other of three different modes of ordeal 
are employed to find out the truth or otherwise of an 
accusation made against a man or a woman of being a 
Pdngni or sorcerer or witch. These are the eowdung 
( Gobar-hdri) test; the iron test, and the ladder ( Baro - 
adda) test. The Gobar-hdri test is as follows:— A coin 
is placed in a vessel full of boiling hot eowdung. The 
person accused of being a Pdngni is asked to dip his 

44 Compare the Munda’s ordeal of burying the legs ( Kata topana) in 
holes (Ibid, p. 425) 

45 Compare the Mflndii’s oath on a tiger's skin (Ibid, p. 424). 
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right hand into the boiling cowdung and take out the 
coin. If the hand remains uninjured in the process, 
the accused is declared innocent. If the hand is burnt 
or scalded the person is declared to be a Pangni 46 . 
In the iron test, the accused person has to take up a 
pound's weight of red-hot iron three times on his right 
hand. If the hand is not scalded the person is declared 
innocent; otherwise he is held guilty. The Boro-copjd 
test is the following;—A ladder of twelve rungs is set 
up and on the ground below the ladder a small circle 
( mandal ) is inscribed. Inside the circle the Dihuri 
makes offerings of aruti rice to Dharam Deota, The 
accused gets up on the topmost rung of the ladder on 
which a cup of milk, a mango twig, and some arua rice 
have been placed. The accused is required to drop 
these one after another into the circle. If these all fall 
inside the circle, the accused is declared innocent. If 
anything—even a single grain of rice—falls outside 
the circle he is declared guilty. The punishment for a 
Pangni is expulsion from the village. 

46 Cf The hot-water ( lolo-da) ordeal of the Mundis in which boiling 
hot water is used for the test instead of boiling hot cowdung. (The 
Mundas, p. 425). 
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When a Pauri of the village is found guilty of 

having killed, either intentionally or 

Other func- , . , , , ., , 

tions of the tlirou tW ce glect or by accident, a cow, 

Dihuri and 


the Naek. 


ana calf or ox, or of having kept a non- 


Pauri female as a mistress, the Naek or 
Padhan and the Dihuri pass the sentence of excommu¬ 
nication on him and fix the quantity of rice, goats, 
fowls, salt and other requisites for a feast which must 
be supplied for the Panchayat of the Bar organization 
when they first meet, for the purpose of restoring him 
to the community; and they also inform the offender 
that he has to pay a fine of twelve rupees to the Bar 
to be spent as follows;—One rupee each to be paid to 
the Bhandari and the Pauri Behara of the Bar, a rupee 
or half a rupee to be paid to the DhSba Behara, and 
the balance to meet the expenses of a second feast 
when the Panchayat would finish their deliberations. 
When hunting expeditions ( Pardhi) are contemplated 
by the villagers—as is usually done between the months 
of Chait and Jaistha (March to May)—the Dihuri 
fixes the date and notifies it to the villagers. On the 
appointed day he performs a puja of the village gods 
in the morning. Then the Dihuri leads the people to 
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the forests. Arriving at a cross-road on the borders of 
the village, the hunters offer arua rice, marua, molasses 
and frankincense to Qdi-srl and also take a vow of 
offering her a fowl, if any deer or sambhar or wild 
bear or other game is bagged. They also throw hand¬ 
fuls of rice upwards towards the sky for Dharam-Deo. 
ta (the Sun-god or the Supreme G-od) and downwards 
for Basuki-mata or Basu-mati (the Earth-goddess). 
The party return home in the evening. 

The Dihuri and the Naek also allot to different 
men of the village the duties they have respectively to 
perform when the Raja or his officials or other impor¬ 
tant personages visit the village; they select persons 
who are to carry burdens or palanquins, etc, for such 
visitors, and collect contributions in money or in kind 
for supplying provisions to honoured guests of the 
village and to meet other public expenses. The Dihuri 
and the Naek have also a general supervision over the 
bachelors’ dormitory although, within the dormitory 
itself, two of the older boys act as leaders, decide upon 
the order in which they will visit different leutumb 
villages to dance with the maidens of such villages, 
punish the younger boys for neglect of their duties, 
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such as cleaning the dormitory, bringing fuel from the 
jungle, obeying their elders, attending to the village 
guests and fagging for the elder boys of the village by 
running their errands and shampooing their legs and 
so forth. When any member of the dormitory goes 
wrong with a Icutumb (agnatic) girl, he is expelled from 
the dormitory. In many villages there still exist com. 
mon dormitories for the maidens of the village. The 
elder girls instruct the younger girls in the different 
styles of dancing. The girls weave mats for the bache¬ 
lors’ dormitory as well as for their own. As the girls 
supply the mats on which the boys sleep in their dormi¬ 
tories, so the boys in their turn supply fuel-wood for 
the girls’ dormitory. Logs of wood are kept burning the 
whole night during the cold months in the dormitories. 

When owing to some common tribal grievance 
against the State authorities, a general rising of the 
tribe is decided upon at a meeting of the leaders con¬ 
vened by some prominent Bhtiiya leader, such as the 
Garh JSFaek of Kuira or the Saont of Kolaiposh, and, 
by way of a secret signal or message, sesamum seeds 
are sent round to the headmen of the different Bhuiya 
villages indicating the number of combatants each 
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village has to supply, it is the Dihuri and the Naek 
who decide which of the young men must go to fight; 
and out the selected youths go, with alacrity, armed 
with their bows, arrows, and axes under the leadership 
of their Naek on the appointed day. 

Thus the Pauri village community is not only 
bound together by a bond of blood-relationship and 
common worship of the village deities; but it is also an 
economic, social and quasi-political organization. 

(in') Social Organizations Higher than the family. 

Superimposed on this village organization is the 

The Bar Or- ^ ar o er organization of the Bar. The 
ganization. v il] a g es 0 f the Pauri country are grouped 

for socio-political purposes into several Bars, each 
‘‘bar’’ consisting of from three to twelve or more 
villages 47 . Thus, villages Kunu, Kundra and Derura 
of the Pauri Pargana of the Bonai State form what 
is called a Tin-Khanda Bar-, villages Siligura, Bhutra 
Losi, Batanga, Kensara, Simna and Remta form a 
Sat-lchanda Bar known as the Pa/rbat-khanda Ban 
villages Nawagaon, Kalakudar, Talbahala, Raikura 

47 Gompare this with the federal Parka organization of the Muydas 
(The Mundas, pp. 417-9) and the HOs (District Gazetteer of Singbhum, 
P- 94) 
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and Barsawa form a Pancli-Khanda Bar known as 
the Dodhon-Bar 5 villages ITsgura, Phuljhar, Soso, 
Palamunda, Laghira, Ginia and a few others together 
form a Bar known as the Battish-pada-bar. For pur¬ 
poses of social government, the elders of the different 
villages constituting the Bar meet in Bar-Panchayats. 
The objects for which the Panchayats of a Bar now 
ordinarily meet are to take back into the community a 
man who has been excommunicated by his village 
Panchayat either for having kept a female of a tribe 
or caste other than Bhttiya or Gour, or for having 
killed a cow, calf, or ox; and to divide the property of 
a keirless Pauri of the Bar; and to incorporate into 
the Pauri community a man of the Gour caste or a 
non-Pauri Bhuiya of a class at whose hands Pauri 
Bhaiyas may drink water, when such a Gour or Bhuiya 
has kept a Pauri female as his mistress. 

Every Bar has the following public servants; A 
Pauri male of one of the villages of the 

Public func¬ 
tionaries of * s a PP°i n ted its Bhandari or barber 

the Bar and who is required to shave a social offender 

their func- he j 3 ceremonially taken back to 

tions. 

the community or to shave a non-Pauri 
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when the Panchayat of the Bar ceremonially incorpo¬ 
rates him into the Pauri community. The Bhandari 
also act£ as a messenger to notify the date of a meet¬ 
ing of the Panchayat of the Bar and to summon the 
people to attend it. Another Pauri of one of the villages 
of the Bar is appointed as the Behara of the Bar. His 
duty is to perform the purifactory rite of sprinkling from 
a wooden man or grain-measure a little cowdung diluted 
in cow’s urine on the head of a social offender when he 
is taken back into the community or on the head of 
non-Pauris who are taken into the Fauri community. 
Besides this Bhniya Behara, a Dhoba or man of the 
Washerman caste living in some village of the Bar is 
also appointed as the Dhoba Behara of the Bar. His 
duty is to wash the clothes of a person or family when 
they are taken back or incorporated into the Pauri 
community, and also the clothes of a family when they 
undergo ceremonial purificatian after a death or birth 
in the village. Ordinarily a Pauri family wash their 
own clothes; and at birth, death or marriage and also 
on ordinary occasions, the functions of a barber are 
performed by a fellow tribesman living in the village. 
For their services on each ceremonial occasion, the 
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Bhandari is given a cloth or a rupee in cash, the Bhuiya 
Behara gets a rupee or so and the Dlioba Behara gets 
from half a rupee to one rupee. 

The method of convening a meeting of the Pancha- 
yat of the Bar and the procedure followed 

Procedure 

of the Bar by the Panchayat are as follows:—When 

Panchayat. 

the social outcaste informs the Dihuri 
and Naek of his village that he has collected the 
amount necessary for restoration to the community, the 
Dihuri and Naek summons the Bhanaari of the Bar 
-and, through him, sends a message to the different 
villages of the Bar that such and such a date has been 
fixed for the udhra, or ceremonial restoration of such 
and such an outcaste to the community. Sometimes 
men of some neighbouring Bars are also invited. On 
the evening preceding the appointed day, as many Pauris 
as possible assemble at the village of the outcaste. On 
their arrival, the women of the village come with jugs 
of water and wash their feet. The guests each present 
one or two pice to the women. A feast is provided 
for the assembled guests at the cost of the outcaste. 
Next morning when the Panchayat is assembled the 
Bhandari shaves the outcaste and pares his nails, and 




Fig. 13. A Pauri Bhuiya Headman of a 
group of villages. 
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the Bhaiya Behara of the Bar by way of purification 
sprinkles on his head a little cow’s urine mixed with 
a little cow-dung. The same mixture will also be 
sprinkled over his huts. The man thus restored to the 
community takes a bath and, by way of a token of his 
restoration to caste, touches the heap of boiled rice which 
will then be served to the assembled men of the Bar, 
with whom he now sits down to a dinner. When they 
have finished their meal, they go to some stream or 
pool to bathe. People from adjoining villages return 
home the same evening, others go back next morning. 
The same method of purification is adopted to purify, 
and incorporate into tho Pauri community, a Gour 
female who has been kept as a mistress by a Pauri 
man, or a man of the Gour caste who has kept a Pauri 
female. 

The Bar Panchayat is invited in the same manner 
to a village where a Pauri Bhfiiya has died without 
any son or nephew or brother or other male heir. The 
assembled elders of tho Bar divide the deceased’s pro¬ 
perty into halves,—one half of which is made over to 
his widow and daughters (if any), and the other half 
is taken by the Panchayat who sell all the effects 
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except rice; and the rice, if any, and the sale proceeds 

of other property go to provide a feast for them. 

Besides discharging these social functions,*the Bar 
Panchayat also assemble to devise means for the redress 
of any public grievances of the Bar or of the tribe, 
and take such measures as may be decided upon at such 
meeting. 

A religious bond is supplied to the Bars by the 
common worship of Pais. A Pdf. is generally some 
prominent hill or mountain in the neighbourhood, or 
rather the spirit of such hill or mountain, which is 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the Bar in the same 
way as its Gai-sri is the presiding deity of a village. 
Thus the Baro-hhanda Bar in the Bonai State, which 
includes villages Tasara,Keosara,Bhutra,Raota, Sim via, 
Barabhui, Julu, Fuljhar, etc., worships Bhairi-Pat. 
Among other Pats in the Bonai State may be mention¬ 
ed Ehancla-Paty Jafea Pai, Belmara-Pai , and Jaori-Paf, 
The name Pai is not however confined to mountains 
alone. The Brahman! river, or rather its spirit, is 
worshipped under the name of Brahmatyi Pai. For 
purposes of worship Pats are represented by stones. 
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Such are the general features of the social orga- 

Kuira Bhui- D ^ za ^ on °f ^ ie P au fi Bhiliyas of Bonai, 
^ as * Keonjhar and Pal Lahera. The Bhiliyas 

of Kuira Pargana of Bonai follow exactly the same 
customs and methods in their village organization and 
village administration. But Instead of different Bars, 
the whole of the Kuira Pargana consisting of twenty- 
nine villages form a single Bar, of which the G-arh- 
Naek of Kuira is the leader, and Simesvari Pat the 
presiding deity. 

These Kuira Bhiliyas of Bonai, as they are called, 
form an interesting and instructive link between the 
unsophisticated and unadulterated Pauri Bhiliyas and 
the Hinduized Bhiliyas of the Plains. The Kuira 
Pargana is a small, fairly well-watered valley on the 
north-east of the Bonai State; and, favoured by suitable 
soil, the Pauri Bhiliyas of this tract have taken to regu¬ 
lar wet cultivation of rice and thereby improved their 
economic condition. Naturally enough they are now 
seeking to rise in the social scale, as they have raised 
their economic position, to the level of the Hinduized 

0 

Plains Bhiliyas. They now claim to be “Pancb Saia” 
Bhiliyas and are fast coming to be recognised as such. 
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In fact, I found local high-caste Hindus taking water 
at their hands. Although they are undoubtedly Pauri 
Bhniyas in origin and still form marriage alliances 
with the latter and follow practically the same social 
and religious customs and ceremonies with certain 
innovations and additions in some details, the more 
prosperous amongst them disclaim relationship with the 
Pauri Bhniyas and now seek the aid of Brahman priests 
at their marriages. This process of gradual Hinduiza- 
tion of sections of aboriginal tribes and their gradual 
separation from their congeners and, in some cases, 
their formation into a separate Hindu caste has bean 
silently going on for ages, and forms an important 
dynamic factor of Indian ethnology. 

The more advanced Hinduized Bhniyas of the 
Bhulyas of lowlands who call themselves Panch-saia 
the lowlands. ]Bhaiya,s and also Khandit or Khandait 

Bhniyas, lit. swordsmen Bhniyas—because they form 
the militia of the respective states and have the sword 
for their Santak or emblem, 4S —have a larger social and 

48 The Bhuiyiis of the Kuira Paraganii have also adopted the sword 
(Khandil) for their emblem and call themselves Khandaits. The Pauri 
Bhuiyiis have for their emblem the bahinga or carrying-pole, as they 
have te supply load-carriers to the Raja when required. 
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socio-political organization, although their village 
organization agrees on all points with that of the 
Pauris and the Kuira Blu'dyas except in the nomencla¬ 
ture of the village headmen. Bhniyiis of the lowlands 
call their village priest the ‘ c Kalo”; and as for the 
secular headman of a village, the name “Naek" is still 
retained in some lowland villages and has been chang¬ 
ed for “Ganjhu” in others. Some of these Hinduized 
Bhniya families have also borrowed from the Hindus 
such titles or Sangyas as Sfihu, Phot-kar, Majid, 
Ohdar, Behara, Gartia and Pradhan. These titles 
however do not indicate any special function in the 
tribal organization. With their broadened outlook 
on society, these Hinduized Bhoiyas of the lowlands 
have come to organize a larger tribal association form¬ 
ed of most of the Hinduized Bhoiyas not only of the 
Keonjhar, Bonai and Pal Lahera States but also of the 
adjoining states of Gangpur, Bamra, Mayurbhanj, etc. 
Once in two or three years the elders of the tribe all 
meet in panchayat at the invitation of some important 
porsonage of the tribe. Such a tribal panchayat of 
the Pachsai-gharia Bhoiyas is known as a Gaddi. 
Information is sent to the headmen of different parga - 
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nas and villages as to the day and place appointed for 
the meeting. Those who can afford to meet the ex¬ 
penses also invite other sections of the Bhtliyas. Such 
are the Dasgharia, Panchsai Gharia and the Panara- 
sai Bhiliyas (mostly found in the Gangpur State), the 
Katiari Bhtliyas of Keonjhar, Saontia Bhtliyas of Bonai 
and Keonjhar, etc. 

The Panch-saia or Panch-sai-gharia Bhtliyas 
divide the Bhaiyas into three main sections. They 
call themselves the Panch-mia Bhiliyas,—the unmixed 
Non-Hinduized Bhiliyas such as the Pauris 49 of Bonai, 
Pal Lahera and Keonjhar, and the indefinite Hake, 
Dake, Merhatari, Naksia, Rautari, etc., as Des-Bhoiyas 
or Bathua Bhiliyas—and the mixed Bhiliyas such as 
the Kajkuri etc., as Birdias or Birdia Bhuiyds, 

At a Gaddi meeting of the Panch-saia Bhiliyas, mat- 

procedure at ters common interest to the tribe are 
a Gaddi. discussed, and complaints of grave social 
offences committed by any member of the Panch-sai- 

49 As has been alroady noticed, the more or less Hinduized portion 
of the Bhuiyus of Kuifa Pargana now disown the name Pauri and call 
themselves “ Panch SaiQ Des ” Bhhiyus in imitation of the Panch Sai- 
Gharid Bhuiyas. The addition of the word “ Des ’’ shows that they 
really belong to the Pauri section of Bhaiyas, the name *' Des Bhuiyus 
being applied by the Panch Sai Gharins to the Pauris. 
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gharias are heard, discussed and decided, and social 
outcastes are restored to caste. No one in particular 
presides at the meeting, but all meet as equals, al¬ 
though the most intelligent amongst the elderly men 
take the lead in the discussions. On the day when 
Bhniyas from different parts of the country assemble, 
those of each separate locality, such as Bonai Bhniyas, 
MayurbhanjBhniyas, etc. are accommodated in separate 
khandas, (literally, compartments or enclosures) to cook 
and eat their meals. Provisions are supplied by the 
man or men who convene the meeting. When the dis¬ 
cussions are finished and it is decided (as is generally 
done at such Gaddi meetings) to take back into the tribe 
one or more persons who had been outcasted for some 
social offence, such as causing the death of a bullock 
through negligence or otherwise, a grand feast has to 
be provided, at the cost of such person or persons, to 
all the assembled Bhniyas. For this final dinner for all 
the Panch-sai-gharia Bhniyas, the cooking is done not 
at different khandas as heretofore but at one big khanda 
or spot called the Maha-khanda (or great khanda). 
The other sections of the Bhniyas are provided with 
rations which they cook each in their own separate 
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khaiida. When the dinner for the Panch-sai.gharias is 
ready, the convener of the assembly requests them to 
sit down to dinner. The eldest of the Saonts (social 
heads of certain parganas), Naeks and Kalos are seated 
side by side. When all have taken their seats and 
dinner is served to thernj the eldest Saont, Naek and 
Kalo, first eat each a morsel or two, and then some one 
asks them, ‘‘Have you begun?” On their answering in 
the affirmative, others begin eating 50 . The person 
thus restored to the tribe dines with the rest as a token 
of his restoration. 

( iv ) Influence of Religion on Social Integration. 

Although all the Pauri Bhfliyas of the Keonjhar, 
Bonai and Pal Lahera States do not yet meet in such 
large tribal gatherings for social purposes as the Panch- 
sai-Gharias do in their Gaddis, yet for the last thirty 
years or more they have begun in the Bonai State, at 
any rate, to associate together in a common religious 
festival at Bonaigark once in a year in the month of 
September or October; and already at such meetings 
of the elders of all the Pauri villages certain topics of 

50 Cf. the Mupdii custom which requires the Kartaha of a Parha to 
eat the first morsel of food at such a tribal feast. (The Mundas , p. 419) 
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social interest have begun to be informally considered. 
In fact, this religious festival of the Pauris is of great 
social significance as it helps in bringing together not 
onl} T all the Bhuiyas of the Pauri country but also other 
sections of the Bhuiyas as well as some other castes, high 
and low, of the Bonai States. Even the Hindu Raja of 
the Bonfii State takes a prominent part in this festival 
which is known as the festival of the deity ‘Konto Kuari’. 
The name Konta Kuari is applied to a roundish frag¬ 
ment of some old metal object which was dug up by 
some cultivator and taken charge of bv the Pauri 
Dihuri of village Jolo near the Kbandadhiir waterfall, 
about sixteen miles from Bonaigarh. From its quaint 
shape it came to be regarded as the receptacle of mystic 
power or divine energy and consequently the image of 
a deity. The Dihuri keeps the so-called image in some 
secret spot during the whole of the year and brings it 
out only on the occasion of this festival which has come 
to be a tribal festival of the Pauris and a territorial 
festival for all the castes and tribes of the Bonai State. 
Pauri Bhfliyas even from the Keonjhar State may be 
seen attending the festival. As I had the opportunity 
of witnessing the festival and accompanying the pro- 
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cession, I shall proceed to gn 3 an account of this in¬ 
teresting religious festival. 

On some day after the eighth day of the new moon 
( Krimastamj) and before the following new moon 
(amdbasyn) day the Dihuri of village Jolo comes to the 
Raja’s garh at Bonai when the Raja takes out from his 
Bhandar (store-room) one earthen vessel filled with 
unhusked rice of a whitish colour, seven pieces of tur¬ 
meric, and a little vermilion, and hands these over to 
the Dihuri. With these the Dihuri returns home. 
On the following Mahalaya or new moon day, the 
Dihuri goes to the hiding-place of the image, and after 
making the customary offerings (including the rice, 
turmeric and vermilion received from the Raja), carries 
the image in a small bamboo-box to his own house at 
Jolo, where the headmen of several Pauri villages as¬ 
semble. The next day after bathing tho image in cold 
water, and making offerings of drud rice, fowls, molas¬ 
ses, etc., to the deity, the Dihuri of Jolo carries the 
image or symbol of Konto Kuari in the bamboo-box in a 
procession accompanied by the headmen of different 
Pauri Bhuiya villages and followed by a band of musi¬ 
cians playing on their drums and pipes and flutes. That 
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afternoon on their arrival at village Haldikudar—a 
Panch-sui-gharia Bhoiyfi village,—the Bhfliya Gaontia 
or headman of the village anoints the image with tur¬ 
meric paste and offers sacrifices to it. Then the image 
is taken to the house of every other villager who may 
wish to make sacrifices and offerings to the deity. 
Thence the party proceed to village Khntgaon and 
halt that night at the house of the Jagirdar or landlord 
of that place known under the title of Mahapatra, 
who is a Ilinduized Gond. The bamboo-box contain¬ 
ing the image of Konto Kuari is hung up inside tliG 
house. 

Next morning the Gond Mahupatra sacrifices a 
"oat to Konto Kuari. From his house the image is 
taken by the Dihuri of Jolo to other houses in village 
Khntgaon and, at every house where it is taken, either 
a goat or a fowl is sacrificed to the deity and other 
offerings are made. As the deity may not spend more 
than one night at any one village, the party proceed 
that day to village Bicbnapoit where they halt for the 
night at the public rest-house known as derd-ghar. Next 
morning the deity is taken first to the house of the 
Naek of the village who is a Gond and thence to other 
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houses of the village where the presence of the deity- 
may be sought. At every house either a goat or one 
or more fowls are sacrificed to the deity, and other 
offerings are made. Thence the party proceed to vil¬ 
lage Puigaon and there they halt for the night at the 
public dera-ghar. 

Next morning the deity is taken first to the house 
of the Gond headman (Naek) of the village and then 
to the other houses of which the owners request the 
Diliuri to take it; and the deity receives sacrifices and 
offerings at each such house. Towards evening the 
party cross the river Brahman! and reach village Jo- 
kaikela where they halt for the night at the house of 
the Kfilo or village priest who is a Panch-sai-gharia 
Bhfiiya. 

The following morning, after sacrifices are offered 
at the Kalo’s house, the deity is taken to other houses 
in the village where offerings and sacrifices are made 
to the deity. In the evening the party proceed to 
village Jomkai and halt at the Manda-ghar for the 
night. Next morning after piija offerings and sacri¬ 
fices are made to Konto Kuari at the house of the 
Gaontia or headman of the village who is a man of the 
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Kolita cast, t-lie image is taken to the house of different 
villagers who may want to offer sacrifices to the deity. 
Thence the party proceed to village Obodyii, and, if the 
ashtami tithi (eighth day of the moon) has already begun, 
they proceed straight on towards the Raja’s palace at 
Bonaigarh. If, however, the eighth day of the moon falls 
on the next day, they halt for the night at Obodyii in 
the compound of the Raja’s Khdrndr or threshing floor 
where next morning a goat is sacrificed to the deity 
and then the image is taken to different houses in the 
village and at each such house sacrifices and offerings 
are made to the deity. Thence, at sunset, the party 
start in procession and at about nine in the evening 
reach village Kontmel about a mile from Bonaigarh. 
By the roadside at village Kontmel an earthen altar 
has been erected on which sacrifices to the deitv are to 
be offered. A canopy has been set up over it, and 
lamps have been lighted and carpets spread under it 
and seats placed for the Raja and members of his family 
as also for other respectable visitors. 

On the party arriving there, the Raja and his 
party receive them. The Dihuri of Jolo comes up to 
the Raja with the image, salutes him, and enquires of 
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him about the health and welfare;, first of himself, then 
of his Bam, then of his children, then of his servants, 
then of his elephants, then of his horses, and last of 
all about the welfare of the land (Prithvl or Earth). 
The Raja answers "yes” to every question ; and then, 
in his turn, the Raja, asks the Dihuri about the welfare 
of himself and his children and then of the Pauris 
generally; and to every question the Dihuri replies in 
the affirmative. Then the Dihuri places the image on 
a new cloth which the Raja holds in his hands for the 
purpose. The Raja then places it on a small silver 
throne which is kept in readiness to receive the deity. 
While the Dihuri hands over the image to the Raja, he 
addresses the Raja, saying—“Here is your deity (Deo- 
ta); we kept it in the hills. Examine and see if the 
image is broken or intact.” The Raja looks at it and 
says, ‘‘It is all right”, and hands it over to the Amat, a 
man of the Sudh caste who officiates as the priest of 
some of the Raja’s family deities. The Sudh priest 
or Amat puts down the image on the mud-altar pre¬ 
pared for the purpose where the Amat worships the 
deity with offerings supplied by the Raja, and sacrifices 
two goats supplied by the Raja, both reddish grey in 
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colour and both with horns equal in size and both of 
the same height. The two goats are made to stand 
side by side and both are slain with the same stroke of 
the sword dealt at their joined necks by the practised 
hand of the Barik. After these offerings and sacrifices 
on behalf of the Raja, a number of fowls and goats 
brought by men of surrounding villages are offered to 
the deity, and offerings of pumpkins, murid (pyramid¬ 
shaped cakes made of fried rice or lawa and molasses) 
and sweets are brought by the people and offered to the 
deity by the Amat. Everyone bringing the offerings 
and sacrifices does so in the hope of being favoured 
with some desired boon from the deity, and it is assert¬ 
ed that the boons mentally prayed for at the time by 
the persons who bring the offerings are generally 
granted. The image is next taken to a cross-road at 
Konjuli, a basti or quarter of the town of Bonai; and 
there again several persons of different castes bring 
offerings and sacrifices which are offered to the deity 
by the Amat. The image is then carried in procession 
accessively to the house of a man of the Suri (liquor- 
ller) caste and that of a man of the Kasari (brazier) 
ste, where special offerings are made to the deity. 
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Then the image is taken successively to the altars of 
the deities Nilji and Kumari where, too, sacrifices are 
offered. Finally the image is ceremonially installed in 
a shed prepared for the purpose in the Raja’s palace 
compound where sacrifices are again offered. 

The following morning, which is the ninth day 
of the moon, after sacrifices of a sheep and a goat, the 
deity is carried by the Raja himself into the inner 
apartments of his palace, where the members of his 
family make offerings of sweetmeats to Konto Kuari; 
and finally on an inner veranda of the palace the 
Amat bathes the image in liquor and makes offer 
ings of rice, sweets, etc,, and sacrifices one or moi\ 
buffaloes, one or more sheep and sixteen or more goats 
to the deity. After being taken to the Raja’s Ghhatra- 
gambhira (room in which State umbrellas are kept) th* 
image is taken first to the houses of the different kins¬ 
men of the Raja and then to houses of other residents 
of Bonaigarh and finally to the Amat’s house. At 
every house where the image is taken sacrifices 
offerings are made to the deity. The Amat nov 1 
over the image to the Dihuri of Jolo who in h's 
carries it from house to house in Bahargarh, a qua. 
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of Bonaigarh, just beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the palace. Finally it is taken to the bank of the 
Brahman! where the Raja’s behara of the untouchable 
Pan caste hands over to the Dihuri a goat and a fowl. 
These the Dihuri sacrifices to the deity, and the Pan 
Behara who by reason of his being an untouchable is 
not allowed to touch the image or even offer flour or 
rice to the deity with his own hands, offers from some 
distance seven cakes called neem chulcli made of rice- 
flour and pounded leaves of the neem tree. This pri¬ 
vilege is allowed to the Pan Behara as, it is said, an 
ancestor of this Pan first discovered the image. 

Now the Dihuri of Jolo places the image in the 
bamboo box and, accompanied by the whole body of 
Pauri headmen, crosses over to the other side of the 
Brahman! where they pass the rest of the night at th® 
house of a certain man of the Keont caste. Such is the 
rigidity of custom with this people that even if, in any 
year, the day dawns by the time they reach the Kebnt’s 
house, the party must lie down in the house for a 
st vrhile to keep up the practice which has now 

se acquired the force of an inviolable rite. On getting 
ca ' up, the men bathe themselves and bathe the deity, and 
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the Dihuri makes offerings to the deity of rice, flowers, 
etc., and, when available, a goat is sacrificed. Then the 
Dihuri takes the deity in procession from house to 
house where sacrifices and offerings are made. Thence 
the party proceed successively to villages Nalai, Tank- 
jura and Brahman-gao, Amatpati, Kurda, Bhugru, 
Godrua, Dhuri, Kolaiposh, Joribaha, Konta Kudar and 
finally, on the Kojagar Purnima day, return to village 
Jolo. At every village the image is taken round and 
offerings and sacrifices are made to the deity at differ¬ 
ent houses. 

Arrived at Jolo, the image is kept suspended on a 
tree in the jungle. Almost all the adult Pauri Bhniyas 
of the nearly sixty villages of Pauri Pargana of the Bo- 
nai State assemble at Jolo on the Kojagar Purnima day 
with goats or fowls and rice and other offerings. In 
the course of the day the deity is taken in procession 
to the Dihuri’s house and placed in the angan which 
has been cleaned with cowdung and water. There 
the offerings and sacrifices brought by all the Pauri 
Bhaiyas of the country are offered by the Dihuri to the 
goddess. The rice and the meat are then cooked and 
the people are treated to a hearty feast. They then 
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all disperse. Finally the Dihuri and another member 
of his family take the image to its hiding-place which 
is kept secret even from the other members of the 
Dihuri’s family. The reason assigned for taking one 
member of the family in the Dihuri’s confidence is that 
in the event of the Dihuri’s. death the other man may 
know where to find the image. Like the Amat at 
Bonai, the Dihuri of Jolo collects a decent sum (about 
twenty to thirty rupees) as fees paid to him for the 
puja at the different houses where the image is taken 
during the journey to Bonaigarh and back. Part of 
this is spent in the feast to the assembled Pauri Bhfii- 
yas on the Kojagar Purjnma day and part in drink 
while the assembled Pauris wait on the bank of the 
Brahman! opposite Bonaigarh to take back the image 
of Konto Kuari from Bonai to Jolo. 

This annual tribal gathering although originating 
in a mere accident, namely, the discovery of a pecu¬ 
liarly shaped piece of metal, bids fair to develop in 
time into a great socio-political and socio-religious 
congress of the tribe. 

Here, by way of a digression, it may be noted that 
the Kont© Kuari festival would seem to throw an 
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interesting sidelight on the social history of ancient 
India. The participation of the Hindu Raja of the 
Bonai State in the worship of Konto Kuarij the god¬ 
dess of the serai-savage Pauris, and some other usages 
of the Raj family, such as the worship of the deities 
Andhari and Kfiari who ^re the tutelary deities of the 
Pauri Bhfliyas of the Kuira Pargana, in temples built 
near the Raja’s palace and the employment by the Raja 
of a family priest of the low semi-aboriginal caste of 
Sudhs to worship these aboriginal deities, and of a 
Keont spirit at every marriage and upanayan (investi¬ 
ture with the sacred thread) in the Raj family, and the 
sacrifice of goats and buffaloes offered by the Raja near 
his palace to the spirit of an ancient Kol hero, Maha- 
blra,—all this would seem to give us an insight into 
the politic methods which the ancient Aryan immi¬ 
grants into India adopted in order to conciliate the 
overwhelming masses of non-Aryan population and 
bring them under subjection, and impose something of 
their Aryan culture on them, although in this process 
of the Aryanization of the aborigines the originally 
simple and sublime natural religion of the ancient 
Indo-Aryans was leavened by admixture with the ani- 
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mistic religion of the indigenous population, and gave 
rise to the heterogenous pantheon of Hindu gods and 
goddesses that now constitutes Popular Hinduism—*an 
amalgam of the religion of the Aryan and that of the 
non-Aryan (Protc-Anstraloid or Pre-Dravidian and 
Dravidian). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
village deities are all Devis or goddesses and at their 
temples at Bonaigarh maintained by the Raja, the 
officiating priest or Arndt has been a man of the semi, 
aboriginal Sfxdh caste for three or four generations and 
before that the Arndt was an aboriginal Bhniya It is 
said that the old Bhniya Dihuri family left Bonai owing 
to some disagreement; with the Raja and the Sudh 
priest was appointed temporarily, in expectation of the 
return of the Bhniya Dihuri family, but that as the latter 
did not return, the Sudh family has been working as 
priests since then. Even in the Kumari temple in the 
Raja’s palace, the Sfidii Arndt along with a Brahman 
priest, performs the prescribed pujds. To this day the 

f 

Banesvara Lingam or Siva at the Banesvar temple at 
Bonai is in sole charge of Bhniya priests. 
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(v) Influence of State-Policy on Sociology. 

Certain rites and customs connected with the in¬ 
stallation of some of the Native Hindu Ruling Chiefs of 
the Tributary States of Orissa (Eastern States Agency) 
give us a further insight into the politic methods by 
which alien Hindu adveaturers succeeded in establish¬ 
ing and consolidating their sway over these aborigines. 
In the process of conciliation of the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion, the culture of the immigrant Hindus while influ¬ 
encing the aboriginal culture to some extent could not 
escape the infiltration of a fair share of aboriginal 
ideas and customs. The following accounts of the 
part taken by the Bhniyas in the installation ceremo¬ 
nies of the Rajas of the Keonjhar and Bonai States 
would appear to be highly interesting and illuminating 
in this connection. 


The installation of a Raja of Keonjhar is not 
regarded as complete until his Bhttiya 
cwemonj^of sub J ects have performed their part of the 


the Raja of 
Keonjhar. 


ceremonies. Colonel Dalton who witnes¬ 


sed the ceremony has given a brief ac¬ 
count of it in his Ethnology of Bengal. These ceremonies 
as prescribed by old custom and actually practised at 
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the present day were thus described to me in much 
greater detail by an old retired Officer of the State 
whose functions included the superintendence of the 
installation ceremonies, and who served the State for 
many years and supervised more than one royal instal¬ 
lation at Kediijhargarh. 

On the appointed day the Pauris or Hill Bhfliyas 
muster strong at the Raja’s palace under the leadership 
of a Bhniya who holds the hereditary title of Maha- 
Nayak (lit, the great leader). While the Raja is seated 
on the throne, the Bhfliyas march into the court-yard of 
the palace with their chdngn drums and other musical 
instruments. Then the Maha-Nayak (of village Oral) 
approaches him with a large pumkin on his shoulder 
and presents it to the Raja in token of the allegiance 
of his tribe. He then solicits the Raja’s permission to 
perform the identical ceremonies with which the Bhfliyas 
are reputed to have installed the first Bhanj Raja of 
Keonjhar. On such permission being granted, the 
Maha-Nayak, stooping on his hands and feet and thu3 
representing a horse, carries the Raja on his back to 
the Simhaaan Meld or throne room. There another 
Bhfliya officiant styled the Ka^oi (of village Banspahaf) 
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is seated on a cotton quilt. A new earthenware pitcher 
filled with water is kept close by. The Bhfiiya Maha- 
Nayak in the guise of a horse, carries the Riyii on his 
back to the throne-room and seats the Raja on a new 
cloth spread over the knees of the Kiltoi. Another 
Bhfiiya (the headman of Village Bargoru) who is 
Styled Bora then makes offerings of flowers to the deity 
represented by the new earthen pitcher (mangal-ghaf), 
and sprinkles a little sanctified water from the pitcher 
on the Raja, He then places a crown, made of a long 
flexible creeper called sualata, on the Raja’s head, and 
also invests him with a poitii (sacred thread) made of 
the “Seem” creeper, and marks a ‘Riij-tika’ or mark of 
royalty on the Raja’s forehead with vermilion and 
sandal-paste. 

The headman of the Sanoti tribe (probably a Sub¬ 
tribe of the Bhuiyas) who is styled the Berajal Maha- 
piitra then ties a silk 51 turban (Pagri) on the Raja’s 
head, and another headman of the same tribe who is 
styled Gharpo stands by the side of the Raja, fanning 
him with a bunch of Siari fibres fastened together in 

51 It is said that the silk turban has been recently introduced i 
place of the cotton pagri formerly used. 
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the shape of a chamar or whisk, and the headman 
{Rabat) of the Khond tribe holds over the Raja’s head 
an umbrplla made of slari leaves. 

A number of Bhniyas stand all around the Raja, 
holding in their hands clubs made of tree-branches 
with leaves and barks on, to represent maces of gold 
and silver, and also other imitations of the insignia of 
royalty such as flags and banners, canopies and cha. 
mars or fanning whisks, royal umbrellas etc. Then 
the headman of the Rajkuli Bhniyas, who bears the 
title of Danla-sena sounds a gong and the Mahapatra 
of the Saonti tribe marks the Raja’s forehead with a 
mark of dahi (curdled milk). Then the Kabat of the 
Khond tribe makes over his umbrella to a Bhfliya to 
hold it over the head of the Raja, and lies down with 
his face to the ground before the Raja and personates 
a Mefiah (or victim for human sacrifice). The Bhfliya 
(headman of village Bargoia) who bears the designa¬ 
tion of Rona hands over a sword to the Raja and tells 
him, “I invest thee with the right of beheading people. 
Do thou thy will”. The Raja touches the neck of the 
•Meriah’ with the sword two times and hands back the 
word to the Ropa. The Rona, in his turn, similarly 
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touches the neck of the mock Meriah with the sword, 
and puts it back. Then the Khond Rabat who perso¬ 
nated a Meriah gets up and beats a hasty retreat, aa 
custom requires that he must not be seen for three days, 
after which he is to appear again before the Raja, as if 
restored to life by a miracle, and fall at the feet of the 
Raja by way of obeisance; whereupon the Raja presents 
him with a new cloth. When the Meriah disappears, 
the Bhfliyas approach the Raja and, in a body, prostrate 
themselves before him, and crave the Raja’s forgive¬ 
ness for their past offences. They do not get up 
until the Raja tells them that they are forgiven and 
bids them rise. Then they all get up, and the Maha- 
Nayak steps forward and formally inquires about the 
Raja’s health and the welfare of his family, of his ele. 
phants and horses, and of all the State parapharnalia. 
These loyal inquiries are duly answered, and the Karap 
or Writer-in-Chief of the State reads out from a palm- 
leaf document stereotyped inquiries regarding the 
health and well-being of the Bhiliyas, their families, 
cattle, streams and fields. Again the Bhoiyas prost¬ 
rate themselves before their Raja, and then take leave 
of him. 
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The cotton-quilt and other articles made for the 
ceremony as well as the garments worn by the Raja on 
this occasion are given to the Bhfiiyas as their per¬ 
quisites. 

Colonel Dalten, who himself witnessed the instal¬ 
lation of the grand.father of the present Raja of Ke5n- 
jhar thus describes the ceremony :— 

“A large shed attached to the Raja’s palace and 
ordinarily used as lumber room, was cleared out, swept 
and garnished, spread with carpets, and otherwise 
prepared for the occasion. A number of Brahmans 
were in attendance in sacerdotal costume, seated 
amidst the sacred vessels and implements, and articles 
for offerings used in the consecration of Rajas, accor¬ 
ding to the ceremonies prescribed in the Vedas. 

“Beyond the circle of the brahmanical prepara¬ 
tions a group of the principal Bhniyas were seated, 
cleanly robed for the occasion and garlanded. 

“When the company were all seated and these 
arrangements complete, the young Raja Dhanurjai 
Bhanj entered and distributed pan , confections, spices, 
and garlands, and retired. Then after a pause there 
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was heard a great crash of the discordant but wild 
and deep-toned wind instruments and drums of the 
Blnliyas and other tribes, and the Raja entered mounted 
on the back of a strongly-built Bhiliya Chief, who 
plunged and pawed and snorted under him like a fiery 
steed. Moving to the opposite side of the brahmanical 
sacred circle, followed by a host of the tribe, one of 
them placed himself on a low platform covered with 
red cloth, and with his body and limbs formed the back 
and arms of the throne on which the Raja, dismounting 
from his biped steed, was placed. Then the attendant 
Bhtliyas each received from the Raja’s usual servants 
extemporised imitations of the insignia of royalty,— 
banners, standards, pankhas, chaurs, chhatras, canopies, 
—and thirty-six of the tribe as hereditary office.bear- 
ers, each with his symbol, ranged themselves round 
their chief. 

“There was a temporary hitch in consequence of 
the unexpected absence of the hereditary sword-bearer, 
but after a slight delay a deputy was found and the 
ceremony proceeded, not, however, until the Bhtliyas 
had protested against such an irregularity being ad¬ 
mitted as a precedent. Then one of the principal 
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Bhfliya chiefs, taking a light flexible jungle creeper of 
considerable length, binds it round the Raja’s turban 
as the ‘siropa’, or honorary head dress, conferred by 
them. The bands strike up whilst this is done. Bards 
chant hymns of praise, and Brahmans recite from the 
Shama Veda and, the leading chief of the clan, Bamdeo 
Ranha, dipping his finger into the saucer of sandalwood 
essence, makes on the forehead of the Raja the mark 
called ‘tilca*. The Brahman priest, the prime minister 
or bewurtha, and others then repeat the ceremony of 
giving the tilca, so that a considerable amount of 
such sealing is required to constitute a Raja of Keon- 
jhar. The brahmanical ceremony of consecration had 
been duly solemnized on a previous occasion by the 
Brahmans, but a portion of this ceremony, omitting the 
anointing with clarified butter, etc., was now again 
performed by the priests, ratifying and rendering 
sacred the act of the Bhniyas. Then the sword, a 
very rusty weapon, is placed in the Raja’s hands, and 
one of the Bhaiyas, named Anand Kopat, comes before 
him kneeling sideways, the Raja touches him on the 
neck with the weapon as if about to strike off his head, 
and it is said that in former days there was no fiction 
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in this part of the ceremony. The family of the Kopafc 
hold their lands on the condition that the victim when 
required shall be produced. Anand, however, hurried* 
ly arose after the accolade and disappeared. Be must 
not be seen for three days; and he presents himself 
again to the Raja as miraculously restored to life. 

“The Bhniya chiefs next make offerings to the 
Raja,—rice, pulse, pots of ghee, milk, honey, and other 
things,—each article being touched by all the sirdars 
before it is presented. The chief sirdars now solemnly 
address him, and telling him they have under the 
authority exercised by them and their ancestors from 
time immemorial, made over to him the realm and the 
people therein, enjoin him to rule with justice and 
mercy. It was a long speech, of which I could catch 
but little. The ceremony was then concluded with 
a salute of guns. The Raja arose and again mounted 
on his curvetting and frisky biped steed, left the as¬ 
sembly surrounded and followed by all the Bhfliya 
office-bearers and their insignia, and was thus escorted 
to his own apartment in the palace. 

“Soon after—it may be on a subsequent date—the 
Bhtiiyas do homage to the Raja elect. They come in a 
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body bringing in as gifts, produce—gourds, fruits, 
Indian corn,—and laying them at the Raja’s feet, they 
ask after his health, his establishment, his horses and 
his elephants, and in return the Raja inquires after 
their crops, cows, fowls, and children. This over, 
each sirdar prostrates himself, and taking the Raja’s 
foot in his hand places the royal toe first on his right 
and then on his left ear, and then on his forehead/' 52 
As in KeSnjhar, so in the neighbouring State of 
Bonai, the installation or abhiseka ceremony of its Hindu 
Raja is not regarded as complete unless and until a 
Bhtliya chief puts the distinctive mark of kingship on 
his forehead in the manner described below. 

Before the advent of the Kadambams Rajas of 
Bonai, who claim to be Aryan Ksatriyas, the Paik or 
Khandait Bhniyas appear at one time to have held the 
country in sovereignty, and the titles of Samant, Phdfc- 
kar, Gartia, Thakur, etc., borne by various Khandait 
Bhtliya families may not improbably have come down 
from those days, unless they have been bestowed by 
some ancestor of the present Raj family. That the 
present Raj family of Bonai derived their authority 

52 Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 145-147. 
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from the former Bhniya chiefs not wholly by conquest 
but partly by conciliation appears to be evidenced by 
the fact that to this day some honorary Bhniya officers 
take a prominent part in the installation ceremony of 


a new Raja and also in the periodical installation 
ceremonies held three times in the year, namely, on the 
day following the Dasahara ceremony, the full moon 


day in the month of Pous, and the full moon day in 

f 

the month of Sravan. A short account of the ceremony 
is given below. 

As soon as a Raja dies, his heir, in company with 
the family priest and the Raja’s Mantri 

The Installa¬ 
tion ceremo- ( Minister ) and his near agnates, if any 

ny of a Raja present, approach the corpse before it is 


of Bonal. 


taken out of its death bed. Either the 


priest or the Mantri takes a new silk turban in his 


hands and first places it on the head of the corpse and 
forthwith takes it off and crowns his heir by placing 
this turban on his head. The ancient sword of the Raj 
family known as the “Kumari Prasad” (i.e. Blessed by 
Kumari, the tutelary goddess of the family), is also 
placed by the priest or by the Mantri into the hands of 


the new Raja. The Raja now sits on the throne {gadi ) 
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in a Darbcir held for the purpose, and orders the Mant- 
ri,—“Remove the corpse” (Mania utkao). The corpse 
is then removed from its room and carried to the cre¬ 
mation-ground. The new Raja may not accompany the 
corpse to the cremation-ground nor take any part 
in the Sraddha or funeral ceremonies,-his younger 
brothers, if any, or cousins or other near agnates 
performing the same. Between the day of the demise 
of the late Raja and the formal installation or Ahhiselea 
of the new Raja, the latter has to live in seclusion in 
the Bar-darbar- (Big Darbar-) house of the palace. All 
this time he must keep holding a sword in his hand. 
Although he takes no part in the funeral ceremonies, 
he observes ceremonial pollution for ten days from the 
day of the late Raja’s death, lives on a purely vegetable 
diet ( habisyanna ) for eleven days, and has his head 
shaved and his nails pared on the eleventh day. On 
the morning of the sixteenth day, the new Raja repairs 
to the temple of Banesvara (Siva) by the side of the Brah- 
mani river about three miles from his palace. It may be 
noted that the deity is represented by a phallic emblem 
made of stone, and the priest of the Banesvara temple 
is a Bhtiiya. The gold-handled and gold-embroidered 
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State-umbrella is taken to the temple where the Raja 

himself holds it over the head of the Banesvara tsiva- 

lingam. Then he returns in procession to the palace, 

the umbrella-bearer holding the State umbrella over 

the Raja’s head. On his return to the palace, the 

/ / 

family priest of the Hindnized Sudh or Sudha caste 
makes offerings of flowers and sweets to the tutelary 
deity of the family and to the Pat, Khaqda which is 
said to be the sword with which the first Kadaml Bamsi 
Raja conquered the country and which is therefore also 
regarded in the light of a tutelary deity. The Brah¬ 
man priests of the Raj family perform the Rom cere, 
mony at the same time. The Raja remains all the time 
seated where these ceremonies are going on, armed 
with five kinds of weapons, namely, the Kumdri Prasad 
sword, one dagger, one knife, and three bows and 
arrows. After these jmjds are finished, the Raja rides 
an elephant and goes in state to the Banesvara temple 
once more. Two Bhfliyas styled Ankulid Baktrids act 
as his body-guards and walk before the Raja, each armed 
with a battle-axe. Arrived at the temple, the Raja prost¬ 
rates himself before the lingaih. Then he visits succes. 
sively all the important temples of the towm, namely,— 
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the Kopesvara temple, the Gopal-ji temple, the Kumari 
temple and the Jagarnath temple, and prostrates him¬ 
self before the images. On his return to his palace, he 
sits in Darbar where a Bhaiya landholder who is known 
by the title of Samanta makes tiled or a mark of sover¬ 
eignty on the Raja’s forehead with earth and then ad¬ 
dresses him as “Raja” and jays—“I grant thee such- 
and-such (names) a village’. The Raja in return says, 
“I grant such-and-such (names) a village to you, and 
make you my Samanta” (General of the forces). Now- 
a-days, however, the same village which the Samanta 
“grants” to the Raja is in return ‘‘granted” back to the 
Samanta. Then other “vassals” of the Raja, such as 
the Mahapatra, the Dandapatra, and the Gaontias 
salute ( saldm ) the Raja and make certain presents to 
him. Finally Brahman priests pronounce benedictions 
on the new Raja. As I have already noticed, the same 
Abhiseka or Installation ceremonies are gone through 
three times every year. The only difference in these 
periodical installation ceremonies is that the Hka cere¬ 
mony is omitted. I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the ceremonies on one of these occasions. 

In the Pal Lahera State the Bhtlivas have no 
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special function to perform at the installation ceremony 
of the Raja. It is the tribal chief or headman of the 
allied tribe of Sahars (Savaras) who takes the leading 
part in the Raja’s installation. He takes the new Raja 
on his lap, and ties a certain jungle creeper round his 
head by way of crowning him king. 

Such periodical associations of the principal tribes 
of a State either for a common religious cult or for a 
common State ritual do not appear to have helped, to 
any appreciable extent, in welding the different castes 
and tribes of the State into a centralised people with 
anything like a common national feeling. These occa¬ 
sional gatherings round some deity or round their 
King have, however, the beneficial effect of stimulating 
their religions emotions—their feeling of dependance 
on supernatural agencies for protection and prosperity, 
and of fostering their feelings of loyalty and respect 
for the constituted head of the State. As for social 
organization, it would seem as if the highest real inte¬ 
gration to which the Bhaiyas have so far attained was 
the socio-political federation of a group of villages 
known as the Bar or the Pir under a common headman. 
Only on occasions of extreme tribal exasperation or a 
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real or supposed common danger, however, the tribe, 
as a whole, come together to right a real or fancied 
wrong. A knotted string or “ganthi” of tree-fibre is 
passed round from village to village in the names of the 
tribal chiefs with a message to assemble in arras at an 
appointed place on an appointed day, and the message 
is strictly obeyed and the whole country is thrown into 
commotion. Such was the Bhiliya rebellion of the 
year 1891 in the Keotijhar State due to grievances 
regarding enhanced rents and forced labour, which had 
to be quelled with a strong hand and the people paci¬ 
fied by a fresh rent-settlement. 



CHAPTER VI. 


KINSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

For purposes of marriage, the Pauri Blnliya 
country, as I said in the last chapter, 

Kutumb and 

Bandhu is divided into groups of exogamous 

Villages. 

village-communities called Kutumb vil¬ 
lages, the members of which are supposed to be of one 
blood and, as such, may not intermarry. In relation 
to each group of Kutumb villages, the remaining vil¬ 
lages of the particular Pargana are called Bandhu 
villages, that is to say, villages with the members of 
which individuals of the former group of Kutumb villages 
may enter into matrimonial alliances. This classifica¬ 
tion of villages for matrimonial purposes as Kutumb 
villages and Bandhu villages obtains not only among 
the unsophisticated Pauri Bhniyas of Keonjhar, Pal 
Lahera and the Pauri Pargana of Bonai but also among 
the more sophisticated Bhfliyas of the Kuira Pargana 
of Bonai. Thus in the Kuira Pargana, villages Kuira, 
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Kadodi, Nuagaon, Teherai, Sunua, Pumardi and 
Kolmonga form one group of Eutumh villages; Kasira, 
Bhojpali, Nadi Kasira and Komondo form a second 
group of Katumb villagss; Tontra, Raikera and Bondol 
form a third group; Tintc>, Indpur, Bordih, Ponmog 
and Khajflrdih form a fourth £roup; and Pa^mara, Bar 
Patuli, San Patiili, Mithardya, Sarigar, Ganua and 
Pamposh form a fifth group. Each of these groups 
are exogamous so far as its own group is concerned 
but endogamous so far as other groups of Pauri villages 
are concerned. It is doubtful whether the alleged 
common descent of all the Bhoiyas of one Kutiimb 
group of villages is an actual fact or the result of 
deliberate arrangement and make-believe 52 . 

52 It may be noted that, like the Pauri Bhuiyas, their neighbours the 
Juiings (one of the most primitive among the Munda tribes) also regard 
all the old Juang families of a settlement to be descendants of a common 
ancestor and, as such, Katumb or agnates among whom no intermarriage 
is permissible. But the Juangs of a village in the Keonjhar State, un¬ 
like the Pauri Bhuiyas regard all other Juang villages as their Bandhu 
villages and may marry in any of those villages. This would appear to 
have been the original custom which permitted marriage in any settleme¬ 
nt outside their own. It is interesting to note that in some Pauri Bhui- 
ya villages, in the Pal Lahera State and in the neighbouring villages 
(e.g. Kuar) of the Keonjhar State, the Paupi Bhuiyas have adopted cer¬ 
tain titles or honorific designations like Mantri, Parihar, Kota, Jena eto., 
which they call Khili (cf. Kili or clan among to Mfindas, Hos, etc.), and 
which have practically developed into exogamous clans; and even among 
these Khilis , some are regarded as having developed out of one original 
Khili and, intermarriage amongst them are prohibited. Thus the Pra- 
dhfin Khili may not intermarry with the Kapai, Jena and Parihar Khilis, 
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As among other Proto-Australoid Munda tribes, 
the father is the guardian of his children, the system 
of reckoning descent is patrilineal; and the wife is 
brought to her husband’s family; in other words, 
marriage is patrilocal, and the type of family is patri¬ 
lineal and patripotestal. 

Although theoretically a Pauri Bhfliya may marry 
any Bandhu female—and formerly this seems to have 
been the rule,—with the advance of time, regard for 
certain near consanguinous relationships among mem¬ 
bers of Bandhu families together with the "classifica- 
tory” system of reckoning kinship, imposed a few rest¬ 
rictions on this simple rule of marriage and kinship. 
Thus, the widow of a maternal uncle, although a 
Bandhu woman, cannot be taken in marriage. 


Under the classificatory system of reckoning kin- 


The Classi¬ 
ficatory sys¬ 
tem and 
Kinship No¬ 
menclature. 


ship, the same relationship term is used 
in addressing most, though not all, per¬ 
sons of the same generation and sex. 
Thus every one whom the father of a 


Pauri Bhniya calls “dida” or elder bm 


and the Mantri or Matri Khili may not intermarry with the Mdndarath 
and Sdnwai Khilis- 
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tber (or cousin), is his own “baru” and his mother’s 
“dersur” and every one whom his father calls “nano” 
or younger brother (or cousin) is his own “k5ka” and 
his mother’s “dhongra”, and every one whom his 
mother calls “dida” (elder brother or cousin) or “nano” 
(younger brother or cousin) is his own ‘‘mamu”. In 
several cases, there are two distinct groups of terms to 
express relationship, one in speaking of relatives and 
another in speaking to him. In the following terms 
of relationship and mutual address, the terms “brother” 
and “sister” are used in a classificatory sense and 
include cousins, however remote. As the terms of 
address are used in a much more general sense and 
are of more extended application, they are necessarily 
fewer in number. 


List of Relationship Terms. 


English term of relationship. 

Paufi's term for 
the relation¬ 
ship. 

Piiuri term for 
■ addressing suoh 
relative. 

Father 

Bud... 

Eh Bud 1 

Mother 

Md ... 

Eh Md 1 

Father's younger brother 

Kolcd 

Eh Kokd / 

Father's younger brother's wife... 

Koki 

Eh KOki! 
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English term of relationship. 

Pauli's term for 
the relation¬ 
ship. 

Pauri term for 
addressing such 
relative. 

Husband ... 

Ohaita or gusiii 

(Eh father of so- 
and-so). 

Wife 

Bkaryya 

Eh bo ! (or Eh 
mother of so- 
and-so). 

Elder brother's wifo ... 

Baku 

Eh Baku ! 

Father's elder brother 

Baru 

Eh Baru ! 

Younger brother's son 

Bara 

Eh Baru ! 

Mother’s elder sister's husband... 

Baru 

Eh Baru ! 

Great grandfather ... j 

Great-grand-uncle ... J 

Baru 

Eh Baru 1 

Wife’s younger sister's son 

Putrd 

Eh Putrd ! 

Wifo's younger sister's daughter 

MoSu 

EhMosd ! 

[A woman's] younger sister's son 
or daughter 

Jhidri or Nani... 

Eh Nani > 

Younger brother’s daughter 

BaraiJhi 

Eh Barai l 

Father’s elder brother’s wife 

Barai 

EhBardi ! 

Mother’s elder sister... 

Barai 

Eh Barai ! 

Wife's father 

Sasur 

Eh Sasur ! 

Husband’s father 

Saslir 

Eh Bud l 

Husband’s elder brother 

Dersur 

Eh DersUr t 

Husband’s mother's brother 

Mourd SasRr ... 

(not approached, 
named or ad¬ 
dressed). 

Wifo's mother’s brother 

Mourn Sasiir ... 

Eh Sasur ! 

Wife’s elder brother ... 

Bars ard 

Eh D&cLd ! 
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English term of relationship. 

Wife's mother ... ... ! 

l 

Wife's elder sister 

i 

[Woman’s] older sister's husband ! 

i 

Husband’s mother ... ... j 

Husband’s elder sister 
A oo-wife ... ... j 

i&JEom 

Elder brother ... ... j 

Elder sister ... ... j 

Husband's elder brother's wife ... j 
Great-grandmother ... i j 

Great-grand-aunt 
Wife's younger sister’s husband 
fMan’s] elder sister’s husband ... 
Father’s father ... j 

Father’s uncle ... j 

Father’s mother ... ... ! 

i 

I 

Mother’s brother ... ... j 

I 

Father’s sister’s husband ... ! 

! 

Father’s sister ... ... j 

Mother’s brother's wife 
Mother’s younger sister 


Puuri’s term for 
the relation¬ 
ship. 

Pa up! term for 
addressing such 
relative. 

Sqs ... 

Eh Sasu ! 

Bar Sari or Der 

Eh Der Sas u ! 

Sasu 


BhSnai 

Eh BhSnai ! Eh 
Ooi ! 

Sas ... 

l.h Mu ! 

Der Sasu 

Eh Der Sasu ! 

Sant dr 

Eh Nina ! (Elder) 
Eh Nani ! (youn¬ 
ger) 

Didu, 

Eh DidO. ! 

Nina 

Eh Nina ! 

Ninit 

Eh Nina ! 

Bui... 

Eh Bui ! 

Sarhu 

Eh Sarhu ! 

Bhenui 

Eh Bhendi ! 

Aja... 

Eh Ajd ! 

Bai ... 

Eh Bai } 

Mu mu 

Eh Mamu ! 

Mamu 

Eh Mamu ! 

Aid ... 

Eh Ata l 

Mdi... 

Eh Mai! 

Molt si 

Eh Mousi 
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English term of relationship 

Pauli's term for 
the relation¬ 
ship. 

Paufi term for 
addressing such 
relative. 

Mother’s younger sister’s hus¬ 
band ... 

Mousa 

Eh Mousa 1 

Wife's elder sister’s son 

Baru 

Eh Baru l 

Younger brother’s wife 

Buhart, Bhasuni 

Eh Bhasuni ! 

Husband's younger brother's wife 

Bhaini 

Eh Nani! 

Mother's father (or uncle) 

Aja... 

Eh Aja 1 

Mother’s mother (or aunt) 

Bai ... 

Eh Bai l 

Son’s wife's father ... 

Samdh'i 

Eh Samdhi 1 

Daughter’s husband's father 

Samdhi 

Eh Samdhi ! 

Son's wife’s mother ... i 



Daughter's husband’s mother j 

Samdhani 

Eh Samdhani! 

Younger brother 

San' bhai 

Eh Nano 1 (or 
addressed by 



name). 

Younger brother’s wife 

Bhasuni 

Eh Bhasuni / 

Wife's younger brother 

t 

Sara 

Eh Sara I 

Elder sister’s husband 

BhSnai 

Eh Bhlnui 1 

Elder brother s daughter 

Jhiari 

Eh Nani 1 (or by 
name) 

Daughter ... 

Jhia 

Eh Nani l (or by 
name) 

Son 

Po ... 

Eh Non l (or by 
name) 

Elder brother’s son ... 

Putra 

Eh Non r Eh 
Putra / (or by 
name) 

Husband’s elder brother’s son ... 

PutrO. 

Eh Non 1 Eh 
Putra 1 (or by 
name) 
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English term of relationship. 

Paufi’s term for 
the relation¬ 
ship. 

Pauri term for 
addressing such 
relative. 

(Woman’s) elder sister's son 

Barn 

Eh Baru ! (or by 
name) 

Husband’s youger brother 

Dhongrd 

Eh Dhdngra ! 

Daughter's Husband ... 

Jdwae 

Eh Juwui ! 

Sister's daughter’s husband 

Bhanji jdwdi ... 

Eh Juwdi ! 

A woman’s brother's son 

Bhunja 

Eh Non ! 

Younger brother's daughter 

Bardi 

Eh Bardi / 

Husband’s younger sister 

Dhongri 

Eh Dhongri / 

Sister's daughter 

Bhanji 

Eh Mai ! 

Sister’s son 

BhanjO. 

Eh Bhanjd ! 

Wife's brother’s daughter 

Bhanoj 

Eh Bhanji! 

Husband's sister's daughter 

Bhdnoj 

Eh Bhanji ! 

Sister’s son’s wife 

Bhunja bo 

Eh Bhanji ! 

Child’s or nephew's or niece's son 

Ndti 

Eh Ndti! 

Child’6 or nephew’s or niece’s 
daughter 

Natin 

Eh Ndtin ! 


From the above list it will be seen that— (1) Two 
different terms are in some cases employed for each 
class of relatives of the same generation and sex accor¬ 
ding as they are older or younger than the person 
speaking. 

(2) Different terms are employed in many cases 
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for relativea by marriage on one’s own side of the family 
or one’s wife’s or husband’s side of the family. 

(3) A few reciprocal relationships (Eg.> ‘baru’ for 
a man’s father’s elder brother and also for a younger 
brother’s son) are designated by a ccunmon term. 

(4) Such social correlations of terminological fea¬ 
tures as the employment of the same kinship term for 
two relationships which may be combined in one and 
the same person, occurs: E.g. the term ‘maltin' for the 
mother’s brother and also for the father’s sister’s hus¬ 
band, and the term ‘barai’ for mother’s elder sister and 
father’s elder brother’s wife. 

(5) Some of the terms of address given in the 
foregoing list are further used in addressing another, 
even an unrelated, person of the same sex and genera¬ 
tion as the relative or relatives to whom the term of 


address is appropriate. 

As among most other tribes of the Munda stock, 

Cro^s-Cousin cross * cous i n marriage between the off- 
Marrtage. S p r i D g 0 f a brother and a sister is in 

vogue. The children of two sisters may also inter¬ 
marry, provided one party belongs to a Kutumb 
group and the other to a Bandhu group. As I have 
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already pointed out, it will be seen from the kinship 
nomenclature given above that the same kinship term 
“raamu 11 is employed for the mother’s brother as also 
for the father’s sister’s husband. No jests or jokes 
are permissible with one’s father’s sister or mother’s 
brother’s wife who are both regarded in the same light 
as one’s mother. It is different in the case of a person 
in his relations with his grand-parent3 and grand-uncles 
and grand-aunts. Two brothers may also marry two 
sisters so that a man's elder sister (bafu) may alao be 
his father’s elder brother’s wife (barn). 

In common with most other Munda tribes as also 


Joking Rela 


the Dravidian-speaking Oraons, jests and 
jokes and forms of speech suggestive of 

tions bet¬ 
ween Grand- conjugal familiarity {Harm) are freely 

parents and indulged in among persons related to 

Grand-child- 

each other, either actually or in the 

ren. J 

classificatory sense, as grandparent and 
grandchild. This is probably a survival of the same 
social regulation which is said to exist even to this day 
in the island of Pentecost and amongst the Dierri tribe 
of Australia. It may be pointed out that similar jests 
and jokes and familiar modes of speech are also permit- 
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ted between a Pauri Bhniya and his elder brother’s 
wife, and nothing is thought of any liberties that may 
be taken by the one with the other. And as a matter 
of fact, the younger brother of a deceased Pauri Bhttiya 
has the first choice of the hand of his deceased elder 
brother’s widow. 

The following relations, actual or in the classifica- 

Kiitshlp Ta- ^ory sense > are said to be “Gour” or 
k° os ‘ taboo to each other; namely, Dersur 

(husband’s elder brother) and his Buhdri Bhasuni 
(younger brother’s wife); maurd-sasur (husband’s mo 
ther’s brother) and his bhanjd-bau (sister’s son’e wife) 
bor-sd'i'i (wife’s elder sister) and a man’s bhonai 
(younger sister’s husband). A Dersur (husband’s elder 
brother) and his bhdsuni (younger brother’s wife) must 
avoid each other, and must not approach or even name 
each other, and so must a mourd sd'sur and his bhanja 
bau, and a mourn sds and her bhanji jowdi. The baf 

54* A comparison of the kinship system of the Pauri BhQiyus with that 
of most other tribes of the Mflpdfi group will show that there is not only 
a general resemblance but also close similarity in most of the important 
particulars such as, correspondence in kinship nomenclature, to kinship 
taboos, cross-cousin marriage, joking relations between grandparents and 
grandchildren in the classificatory sense, functions of certain kin, and 
the rights and privileges of certain relatives,—the only striking differ¬ 
ence being the absence of totamism amongst the Pauris. Compare the 
similar custom of the BirhOfs —The Birhors (Ranchi, 1925), pp. 135-136. 
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sari and her bhenai may talk to each other hut must 
keep at a respectful distance from each other and not 
mix on familiar terms. 

At the birth of a Panri child a paternal grandmo¬ 
ther (either own or one in the classifac- 

The Func¬ 
tions of Cer- tory sense) hag to sever the umbilical 

tain Kin. 

cord. The maternal uncle of a child is 
required to shave the child’s hair at the first hair-cut- 
ting ceremony, and either of the parents of- the child 
has to throw away the hair into some stream. Either 
the father or father’s brother or cousin, or the father’s 
father or uncle, of a Pauri male must put on the betro¬ 
thal ring on the finger of the latter’s fiancee: Neither 
a maternal uncle nor any other relative may do so. 
The eldest son first sets fire to his father’s corpse at 
cremation and puts the first handful of earth into his 
grave. 

The Pauri father has absolute right over his minor 
children, and retains custody of them 
when the mother deserts him or is divor¬ 
ced by him. At a marriage of a Pauri 
girl, in the Mangi-bibha form her mother 
is entitled to receive a cloth from the 


The Sights 
and Privile¬ 
ges of Cer¬ 
tain Rela¬ 
tives. 
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bridegroom and so are the girl’s younger brother, 
father’s father, and her father’s mother. At the burial 
of a deceased Pauri, his eldest son has to put the first 
handful of earth into the grave before the other sons 
and then the agnates, and finally relations by marriage 
may do so. 

The Bhaiyas of the plains 1 —the Panch Saia or Khan- 

dait-Paik Bhdiyas, as they call them- 

Kinship Or- , , „ 

, . selves, have adopted a few gotra names, 

ganization ’ f 

among the apparently in imitation of their Hindu 

Plains Bhui- neighbours. The tribe, as a whole, style 

yas. 

themselves Pawan-bans or descendants of 
the Wind. The gotra names adopted by different fami¬ 
lies are Ndgas (snake), Gajas (elephants) and Eachhap 

« 

(tortoise) or Kdsyap gotra and Kabutar (pigeon). The 
adoption of the same gotra name by two or more fami¬ 
lies is however no bar to intermarriage between such 
families. On the other hand, such intermarriages 
appear to be preferred and these gotras have a tenden¬ 
cy to become endogamous. The only restriction on 
marriage is that there can be no marriage between a 
man and a woman if any agnatic relationship can be 
traced between them. Nor may a Khandait-Paik 
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Bhfiiya, or a Raj-Kali Bhfliya, like the Pauri, marry 
the widow of his maternal uncle. Cross-cousion mar¬ 
riage, and marriage between the children of two sisters, 
are approved. The division of villages into Bandhu 
and Kutumb villages is not recognized. Different 
Khandait Bhfliya families are known by different titles 
called Sdngyds (Sanskrit Sangya ) such as Shahu, Phot. 
kar, Thakur, Saont, Majhi, Okdar, Pradhiin, Sarlia, 
Gartia. Although there may be no intermarriage bet¬ 
ween members of the same Sangya belonging to the 
same village, as they are actually or presumably des¬ 
cendants of the same ancestor, there is no bar to inter¬ 
marriage between families having the same Sangya 
but living in different villages—provided no genealogi¬ 
cal relationship can be traced between the two families. 
The Mdngi Bibhd form of marriage is the orthodox 
form in vogue amongst the Khandait or Panch-sai-des 
Bhfliyas, though it is comparativly rare among the 
Pauris. Brahman priests are called in by the Plains 
Bhfliyas to perform the Horn ceremony at their wed¬ 
dings. Girls are married before they attain puberty, 
and the parents of the boy make the selection of a bride 
for their son. Clothes are presented by the bridegroom 
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to the parents and the younger brother of the girl. 
Although the bride is brought home after the wedding, 
she goes back to her parents a few days later and 
finally comes to live with her husband a few months 
after she attains puberty. The Brahman priest is 
again called in to perform the Bandhan ceremony, on 
which occasion a new ornament is, if means allow, 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride. Relatives 
are entertained to a feast as at the wedding ceremony. 
Remarriage of widows is permitted. Their kinship 
nomenclature and rules of inheritance and adoption are 
practically the same as among the Pauri Bhfliyas. 

It is interesting to note that the term ‘khili’ which 
is sometimes used by the Bhniyas as synonymous with 
‘gotra’ is reminiscent of the Mundfi term meaning 
—‘clan’, and goes to support the Mtinda affinities of the 
Bhoiya. tribe. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MARRIAGE AND INHERITANCE 

(i) Marriage Customs . 

Marriage, among the Pauris is endogamous so far 
as the tribe is concerned and exogamous so far as 
Kutumbs or agnates, actual or reputed, are concerned. 
The only exception to tribal exogamy i9 said to have 
been not long ago made in favour of their neighbour¬ 
ing Hinduized community of Gour Goalas. A Gour 
woman might be kept, though not formally married by 
a Bhaiya man without the latter losing caste and the 
offspring will have all the rights of legitimate children. 
Similarly a Gour man desiring to take a Bhaiya woman 
as his wife or mistress might, not long ago be taken 
into the Bhaiya caste on his providing a feast to the 
‘Des* or tribe-fellows. But such instances appear to 
occur rarely, if at all, at present. 

The Pauri Bhniyas recognize four forms of mar¬ 
riage known respectively as Dhari para, Jhika , Phul - 
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Khosi and Mdngi Bibha. Of these the first form is the 
one most prevalent and the last two are rather infre¬ 
quent. The Dhari para and Jkika marriages 55 are 
love marriages between adults; the Phul-Khusi mar¬ 
riage is a compulsory marriage; and the Mdngi Bibha 56 
is in some cases a love marriage between adults and in 
other cases an early marriage in which guardians of 
the bride and bridegroom select a partner for their boy 
or girl. The Mangi Bibha marriage is an imitation 
of the Hindu custom and occurs only in a few excep¬ 
tionally well-to-do families aspiring to rise in the social 
scale. Widow-marriage known as Randi-bibha is also 
in vogue. Exchange marriages, or the marriage of 
one’s son and daughter with the daughter and son 
respectively of another man, is not practised, as such 
marriages,it is apprehended, may lead to family quarrels. 
The procedure followed and the ceremonies observed 
in the different forms of marriage in vogue amongst 
the Pauri Bhfiiyas are described below. 

55 These may be compared to the Digar-petai or Digar-pd marriage 
of the Juangs, Udraudhi cholki or elopement marriage among the Kha- 
fias, the Udraudhi bilpla of the Birhors, and the Apangir Bapla of the 

Santals. 

56 This form of marriage may be compared with Sadar bapla of the 
Birhors, the Mangni biha or asli biha of the Khayias, the Arandi of the 
MQpdas the Audi of the HOs, and the Kiring bahu bapla of the Santais. 
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Girls are wooed by young men when the latter 
visit a Bandhu village and dance with 

(1) Dhari pa¬ 
ra Marriage, the girls there. The boys of a village 

after their evening meals take their rude 
tambourines or drums, called chdngus, and go to some 
Bandhu village to dance with tbe girls there. General¬ 
ly the people of the latter village have information 
beforehand, and either before the party arrive or just 
on their arrival the young men of this village disap¬ 
pear in a body and, on such occassions, they in their 
turn generally go to some Bandhu village to dance 
with the girls there. The young visitors go straight 
to the darbar of the village and there warm their 
chdngus in tbe fire that is kept burning at night, 57 and 
play on them. Thereupon some elderly woman of the 
village, who usually looks after the girls, ask the girls 
to go to the darbar and dance with the young men 
from the Bandhu village. No male members of the 


57 It may be noted that the mere primitive Juangs keep fire burning 
day and night in their Mandaka (as they term their darbar or bachelors’ 
dormitory). This fire is ceremonially renewed every year on the full- 
moon night of the month of Magh. AnyJuang of the villago requiring 
fire must take it from the Mandaka and not from a neighbour’s house. 
And it Is reasonable to infer that Pauris, whose customs in many essen¬ 
tial matters, ressomble those of the Juangs, once used to keep similar 
perpetual fire in their darbar or manda-ghar. 
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village will show themselves so long as these visitors 
remain in the village. The girls join the visitors and 
dance to the music played by them. In the intervals 
of the dances and songs many a jest and joke pass 
between the boys and girls, and peals of laughter and 
sounds of merriment frequently punctuate the music. 
Thus they go on dancing and singing till a late hour 
of the night and 30mtimes till daybreak. If in the 
course of the dancing any boy and girl feel a growing 
attachment for each other, they sometimes retire to a 
distance. One token of growing affection is for a girl 
to present a young man with the tender cob of the 
maize. The elderly lady who does not show herself to 
the dancers, is however always on the look-out to see 
if there are any indications of growing attachment 
between one or more boys and girls. If in the morn¬ 
ing she sees any prospect of matches being formed, 
Bhe requests the boys to stay on for the following 
night and the boys do so with alacrity. The girls in 
their dormitory prepare a hearty breakfast for the 
guests while the latter sit beside them engaged in 
joyous conversation. While the meals are being cook¬ 
ed, the girls give the young men some parched rice or 
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other fried grains to eat. When the meals are ready 
the young men are served, and after finishing their 
meals:they go to the ManJa-ghar, which is the bachelors* 
dormitory as well as the village guest-house. The 
girls then take their meals and join the young men at 
the darbdr or dancing-ground in front of the Mania- 
ghar, and dancing and singing go on until sunset. In 
the evening, again, the girls prepare a dinner for the 
visitors Avho sit beside the girls while they are engaged 
in cooking and preparing the meals. And again, after 
the evening meal they take up their dances and songs. 
When the attachment between a young man and a girl 
has ripened in the course of the dances, the young 
man presents one of his own necklaces (usually made 
of beads) to his sweetheart. The acceptance of the 
necklace by the girl constitutes them Phul-mitras (liter, 
ally, ‘flower-friends’), and thereafter no other boy will 
make love to the girl, as she will henceforth be consi* 
dered as betrothed to the boy. And in the course of 
the night perhaps some other attachments are formed,— 
in which case the invitation to stay on is repeated next 
morning, and the same routine is repeated by the girls 
and young men. Thus it not infrequently happens 
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that a party of Bandhu boys stay on in a Bondhu vil¬ 
lage for four or five days or until the old duenna sees 
that there is no further prospect of more attachments 
being formed. 

On the last day of their visit, the boys receive a 
formal invitation from the girls to a dinner. Fowls or 
goats are killed for the feast and the girls prepare a 
sumptuous dinner for the guests. Hitherto the guests 
were not supplied with oil while they took their daily 
bath, and they gathered their own toothpicks. On 
that day however the girls bring them toothpicks and 
give them oil to anoint their bodies with. Then some 
of these young guests go to search out one or two young 
men of the girls’ village and bring them to the dining 
place and make them sit at dinner with themselves. 

Dinner over, the guests slowly wend their way 
home, playing on their drums. The girls bear them 
company up to the boundary of their village. Here 
they all halt for an hour or so, each party singing to 
the other by turns. Such songs are known as jhdr-gtt. 
A short specimen of the songs sung on such an occa¬ 
sion is given below : 
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Girls :— Gdgdild lean ! 

Ndigit karibdre , dr dinkc than. 

Phuti gala kdsi ! 

Tdmdr dmdr , Bhdi, phdlbdsibd 58 cm. 

Boys :— Kdnkrir kdsi! 59 

I r din jdibo, bhdi, herd gelo basi. 

Kankrir kdsi! 

Translation. 

Girls :— There crows the crow ! 

To sing and dance, stop one day more. 
Kasi flowers have blown ! 

Between thee and me, flower-friendship 
we’ll form. 

Boys: — Tender fruit of cucumber 1 

Some other day to sing we’ll come; 

The day advances; Farewell! Thou tender 
fruit of cucumber! 

"When a number of such songs have been sung, the 
girls lightly bow to the boys and the boys return the 
salutations and depart. Not long afterwards, the girls 

58 “Flower friendship” is a litoral rendering of Phul-maitra which is 
equivalent to a ‘‘betrothal.’’ 

59 This is an expletive. 
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return the visit and are received by the young men of 
the village in their darbar ground. The girls of the 
village itself must not be seen so long as these girl- 
visitors remain in the village. The young men spend 
one or more nights in dances and songs in the company 
of these visitors and, after entertaining them to a 
hearty meal on the morning of their departure, escort 
them to the boundary of the village, playing on their 
changus and singing. At the boundary of the village 
they halt for a while, each party singing to the other 
as before; and then after due salutations they part. 
A specimen of such songs is given below:— 

Soys :— Skill dhuu dhau; ehali jdu jdu; 

Git pade mdri debe , shall jdu jdu. 

Girls :— Ndi jdnoi, Gintd ! 

Sag torile chintd ! 

Mui ndi jdnoi, Gintd. 

BoysNui pani ananti, Gintd / 

Bhdi, ai na jdnonti ! 

Girls :— Pitarara khari jdnoi na jdnoi, Bhai. 
Jathdkatha hari 
Pitarar Telia,ri! JdthdJcathd Ica.ri; 

0, Bhai, jathdlcatha ltari. 
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Boys :—Whilst hastening home, ye Flowers ! 

Sing one more song, whilst ye go. 

Girls :— No songs I know, 0 Friend ! 

Whilst I gather herbs you’ll see, no songs 
I know. 

Boys :—Water from the stream you draw, 

0 Friend, [yet] you say no songs you know! 

Girls :—Bracelet of brass! 60 Whether I know or 
not, 

Some song [for thee] I’ll sing; 

Bracelet of brass ! Somehow or other, 
Friend, 

Somehow or other [I’ll manage to sing.] 

Such visits are interchanged from time to time. 
And, in the intervals between these visits, the affianced, 
young persons meet at markets when the girls present 
their sweethearts with eatables such as cakes, fried 
grains, cucumbers, etc., and the boys present their 
sweethearts with wooden combs made by themselves. 


60 This is an unmeaning expletive. 
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Such interchange of love-tokens goes on for a year or 
more. 

At a later visit to the girls’ village, one of the 
boys seizes his sweetheart by the hands and elopes with 
her, the other boys having under a previous arrange¬ 
ment gone a little ahead. When the lovers reach the 
boundary of the boy’s village, the girl is asked to wait 
awhile while the boy goes home and informs some 
female member of his family, such as a sister or a 
sister-in-law (but not the boy’s mother), who thereupon 
goes to escort the bride home. The woman goes to 
the bride and tells her,— “Come, Bau (bride), come 
home”. She follows her to her sweetheart’s place. 
Some elderly woman of the family marks the forehead 
of the bridegroom and then of the bride with turmeric 
powder. While this is being done, other women make 
the benedictory sound of hur huru by waving the 
tongue with its tip against the palate. 

The same day, or one or more days later, the Hariri- 
Hanri-Sara snri 7 ceremony is performed as follows:— 
Ceremony. Relatives are invited to a bridal feast. 
A preparation of rice called jau is prepared in a new 
earthen vessel ( hanri ) with a new earthen lid (sard) 
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either by the bride herself, or by some other woman of 
the familv with the bride sitting beside the hearth. 
The bride first offers a little of the jau to the ancestor 
spirits of the family inside the bhitar, and then distri¬ 
butes it to the invited guests who are further treated 
to rice and meat and other delicacies. The bridegroom 
sits to dinner with the men, and the bride with the 
women. According to custom, the bride may not sleep 
with her husband until after her first menstruation in 
her new home and the purification that must follow by 
bathing and having her clothes sent to the washerman 
to be washed. During the interval she is required by 
custom to sleep with other girls or in a neighbouring 
house of some relative of her husband’s. But, in prac¬ 
tice, she generally sleeps with her husband during those 
days with the connivance of the women. In the Dliari- 
paru form of marriage, no bride-price is payable at the 
time; but either on the birth of a child to the couple 
or at any time within twelve } r ears from the marriage, 
the customary present of three oxen, five k'liandis of 
unhusked rice or two rupees in cash, and one or more 
pieces of cloth are presented by the bridegroom to the 
bride’s parents. 
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In the Jhika or Ghicha marriage, the boy wooes 

* the girl at a dance in a Bandhu village 

(2) Jhika or 

Ghicha Mar as the Dhari-pard form of marriage. 

This form of marriage appears to be 
a compromise between the Dharipara and Mdngi- 
bibhd forms. The boy informs his parents 
that he wishes to marry such and such a girl. 
If the boy’s parents are not able to pay at once the 
customary bride-price of three oxen, five Ichapdis of 
unhusked rice or its cash value estimated at two rupees, 
and one or more pieces of cloth, but expect to be able 
to pay the same within a year or so, they send some 
relatives of theirs to the parents of the girl to inquire 
if they would give their daughter in marriage to the 
boy. If they agree, as they always do, they say 
“Ghichi Icari laijeba” (seize her and take her). The 
relatives return to their village and inform the parents 
of the boy accordingly. Then, on a suitable day, the 
boy with a party of youthful friends consisting of both 
kutumbs and bandhus goes towards the village of the 
bride. Arrived at the jungle on the boundary of the 
village, the party come to a halt and send two of their 
number to inform the parents of the bride of their 
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arrival. The latter send their daughter in company 
with some other girls to the jungle on the pretext of 
their gathering fuel or leaves from the jungle or draw¬ 
ing water from a stream. When the girls enter the 
jungle, the bridegroom comes up to them and seizes 
bis bride-elect, the other men of his party hiding 
themselves behind trees or bushes at the time. The 
companions of the bride make a feigned attempt at 
striking the bridegroom. In the meanwhile the com¬ 
panions of the bridegroom come out of their hiding- 
place and make a show of striking the companions of 
the bride, and they in their turn seek to retaliate by 
pelting stones or clods of earth at these boys. While 
the two parties arc thus engaged, the bridegroom 
makes good bis escape with the bride-elect, and takes 
her straight to his own home. The boys push the 
companions of the bride to some distance towards the 
bride's village, and then roturn to their own village. The 
girls on reaching their village inform the men, in mock 
seriousness, that a tiger lias carried off their compani¬ 
on, whereupon the missing girl’s parents and relatives 
arm themselves with sticks and go to the jungles as if in 
search of the girl, and make a pretence of searching 
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the jungle for traces of the missing girl. One exclaims- 
“Here is a bit of her cloth;” another exclaims—“Here 
are marks of her foot-steps,” and so forth. Finally, 
if the bridegroom lives in a neighbouring village, they 
go to his house that day; otherwise they go there on 
the following day, make a show of a quarrel and claim 
“blood for blood” for their girl. The elders of the 
village are all assembled and are asked to surrender 
the offending young man “to the vengeance of the girl’s 
Kin.” The boy’s people, with befitting submissiveness, 
plead for compassion and say, ‘‘We have done it. Now 
deal with us as you like.” Then all become quiet, 
the guests are entertained with a hearty dinner, and a 
formal promise is made to pay the customary bride- 
price within a year. 

The bride and bridegroom on their arrival at the 
bridegroom’s house are anointed on the forehead with 
oil and turmeric-paste by some elderly female relative 
of the boy, while other females go on making the 
benedictory hur-hura sound. Bride and bridegroom put 
on clothes dyed yellow with turmeric. Then an offering 
of jdu pudding is made to the ancestor-spirits and the 
Hdnfisard ceremony is performed as in the Dhari-yara 
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form of marriage, and friends and relatives are treated 
to a feast. In addition to the Hanri-sara ceremony, ano¬ 
ther ceremony known as the Juhar-pani ceremony is 
gone through on the same day as follows : 

The married couple stand on a yoke, the bride to 

Jntaar Palli- ^ ie bridegroom, while female 

ceremony. relatives pour over their heads water 

mixed with turmeric paste, and make the hur-hura 
sound. Wives of the bridegroom’s brothers and 
cousins besmear bride and bridegroom with mud 
brought from a flowing stream. When the bride has 
been purified after her first menstruation in her bus. 
band’s house, a room is set apart for the couple to 
sleep in. Until then they are supposed to sleep sepa¬ 
rately. A few days later the mother and sisters of 
the bride come to see her. An interesting part of 
merry-making on the night of the marriage is to make 
the bride ride on the back of a woman standing on all 
fours and imitating a horse. This may be magical, 
being probably meant to symbolise the wish that the 
bride may have power over the groom. A year or so 
later the parents of the bride are invited to take the 
promised bride-price, and a feast is arranged for the 
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purpose, to which friends and relatives are invited. 

In some instances, a Pauri young man whose suit 

(3) Phul- is not accepted by the maiden of her 

Khusi. 

choice manages to insert in her hair a 
bunch of white thheur flowers or, failing that, some 
kind of blood-red flowers. And this is taken to amount 
to betrothal, so that no other youth may claim the hand 
of that girl 6 ’. When the girl and her parents are re¬ 
conciled to the inevitable, marriage is solemnised as in 
the Jhilia form described above. If in any case the 
marriage cannot take place and the girl is to be mar¬ 
ried to some one else, this can only be done by going 
through ceremonies appropriate for a widow-marriage. 
In the Mangi Bibha form 62 of marriage which is 

(4) Mangi- comparatively rare, being adopted only 

Bibha. 

by a few very well-to-do families, ordi- 


61 Compare the similar custom among the Santals (ItutJ, theKharias 
(sundrum tappa), the Biraurs (Sipundur Bapla), the IIOs (opar tipi) and 
the Muncjfis (sindri tappa). I have known of a case of murder out of 
revenge for a Munda youth forcibly anointing sindur on the forehoad of 
a Mfindfi girl. 

62 This form of marriage appears to have been borrowed with modifi¬ 
cations from the Hindus. Among the Hindusiscd Plains Bhuiyas, a few 
days before the marriage, a Brahman priest invests tho prospective bride¬ 
groom with the sacred thread and initiates him by giving him What is 
called gurukarna, which consists of whispering into bis ears the name of 
the Hindu deity whom he is to regard and worship as his tutelary deity 
{ista detain). 
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narily the mother and other female relatives of a boy 
selects a Bandhu girl as a suitable bride for him and, 
if the boy agrees to the match, negotiations are started 
through a bandhu who acts as Koridra or intermediary. 
In a few instances, however, the boy falls in love with 
a Bandhu girl at the dances, and the parents, if in 
particularly affluent circumstances, decide to marry 
the lovers in the Mangi Biblia form, and a party of 
male relatives are sent to the girl’s parents with about 
a maund of rice, one goat, and a brass ring. 

If the party meet on their way with one or more of 
the following omens, namely,—a small deer ( Icutra ) or 
a tiger or a vulture or a rat passing across their path, 
or a jackal to their right, or a snake or an empty vessel 
along the path, or a parrot flying overhead with cries, 
they will return home. In Keonjhar and Pal Lahera, 
the negotiations are then ended; but in the Bonfti State 
two more trials are given: Another day they will again 
undertake the journey, but if again they come across 
any of the bad omens mentioned above they will come 
back a second time. If even on a third journey a bad 
omen is again encountered, the idea of the match will 
be given up. Meeting on the way with an elephant 
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or a white-headed kite ( Sanhhd Chil ) or any white bird 
flying, or a vessel filled with water, is considered a 
good omen for any undertaking including marriage 
negotiations. 

When the party arrive at the birde’s house, if the 
bride’s people are agreeable to the marriage proposal) 
their feet arc washed by the women of the family and 
their sticks are taken into the house. A mat is spread 
out for the guests to sit upon; saMeaf cigarettes are 
distributed to them to smoke, and finally they are 
entertained with a hearty meal. 

Next morning the boy’s father or other guardian 
or some other relative addresses the father of the girl, 
saying-‘‘0 Bandhu, we have come in the expectation of 
eating a certain fruit, will you give it to us?” The boy’s 
father replies, “ If you can bear the burden (meaning, 
marriage expenses) of both sides, come on, otherwise 
don’t ”. Then they present the parents of the girl with 
the rice and goat and ring that they have brought with 
them, and put on the brass ring ( mudi ) on the right ring- 
finger of the bride. This engagement ring may be put 
on either by the father or some near Kutumb, such as a 
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paternal uncle or paternal grandfather and grand-uncle 
of the bridegroom. A maternal uncle or other Bandhu 
may not do so. While putting on the ring, the man 
tells the girl, “ From to-day you become our hahu. We 
shall take you home when the bride-price is ready *\ 
After a formal promise to pay the usual bride.price 
('mula ) for such a marriage, the party return home. The 
minimum customary bride-price in the Mangi-bibha 
form of marriage consists of the following items in 
Bonai: One cow for the bride’s mother ; two bullocks, 
one for the bride’s father and another for the maternal 
uncle ; two goats, one castrated and the other not cast¬ 
rated ; five pieces of cloth, each fourteen cubits long, 
one for the bride’s mother, one for her mother’s sister, 
one for her father’s sister, one for her elder sister, and 
one for her younger brother 5 one rupee in cash for the 
mother as the price of the milk Avith which she suckled 
the bride in her infancy; a certain measure (five 
khantlis or more) of husked rice and the same quantity 
of unhusked rice. 63 In the Keonjhar and Pal Lahera 
States, two bullocks, the one for the birde’s father and 

63 Among tlio Plains Bhuiyas, the bride price, which not long ago 
varied from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9, may now go up to Rs. 50, according to the 
social position of the parties and the means of the bridegroom. 
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one for her mother’s brother, one doth for the mother, 
one goat, five khandis (2-| mds.) of rice, and one rupee 
as Kkirikhid (or eating Khir or condensed milk as a 
consideration for mother’s milk), form the minimum 
bride-price. 

Later on, on an appointed day, a party of ten or 
fifteen, male as well as female relatives by marriage, 
besides Koi,ulhras or companions of the bridegroom (but 
neither his parents nor kinsmen), go to the bride’s house 
to bring her to her future husband’s place. The bride is 
brought to her new home escorted by her konrthrds or 
companions acting as bridesmaids and a large party 
of her father’s relatives by marriage, male and female. 
Musicians with dhol and chdngu drums accompany the 
party. AVhen they arrive at the boundary of the bride¬ 
groom’s village, which they usually do in the evening, 
a number of men and women come out to receive them, 
some of the men carrying lighted torches ; and a band 
of musicians of the Pan caste accompany them. The 
women wash the feet of the guests on the road. On 
their arrival at the bridegroom’s house, mats are spread 
out for them to sit on ; cigarettes ( phikd ) of rolled sal 
leaves are distributed and the relatives of bride and 
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bridegroom enter into a friendly chat, while the bride 
is conducted into the house by the mother and sister of 
the bridegroom and a number of married female rela¬ 
tives. Among the Pauris of the Bonfti State, widows 
are not allowed to accompany her at the time. The 
Dihuri or village-priest puts down in three places side 
by side on the ground a little sun-dried ( drud ) rice and 
powdered turmeric as offerings respectively to the 
Earth-goddess or Basn-mata , to God or the Sun-god 
named Dharam-deota and to the Ancestor-spirits or Pit- 
tus , and invokes their blessings, saying,-‘‘ThouO Earth- 
goddess that art below, and Thou Dhararo Deota that art 
above, and 0 ye Ancestor-spirits, here I offer to ye 
all this rice and this turmeric powder. Do ye bless the 
bride and bridegroom and keep them in health, liappines 
and prosperity.” Then the Dehuri marks the forheads 
of the couple with turmeric paste and sprinkles, cirua rice 
on them while women make the benedictory sounds of 
hur-huya or ulu-ulu. Among the Pauris of the Bonai 
State, marks of turmeric paste are made by some mar¬ 
ried woman on the bride’s forehead and rice is sprinkled 
on her, while elderly women make the hur-huya sound. 

The bride and bridegroom who remain fasting 
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the whole day have their nails pared in the evening 
by the Bhanrfari or barber who also paints the 
bride’s feet with a red dye known as alia. Then 
they are conducted to a spot on the pada or courtyard 
which has been cleaned with cowdung and water for 
the ceremonies. In some villages, particularly in the 
Kuira pargana of Bonfii, a mud platform is cons¬ 
tructed for the purpose. To make this platform, a 
spadeful of earth is brought by married women and 
maidens from a cross-road where the village-priest or 
Dihuri has made offerings of turmeric, rice, molasses 
and milk to Dhararn (the Sun-god), Basuld-mata or 
Basu-mata (the Earth-goddess), and Gai-sri (the tutelary 
deity of the village) to bless the union. This spadeful 
of earth which is mixed with other earth used in mak¬ 
ing the platform is dug up by the Dihuri himself. On 
this platform, or rather the spot where the wedding 
ceremonies are performed, is placed a new earthen 
pitcher filled with water and having a few leafy mango 
twigs sticking out of its mouth. 

Soon afterwards, in the Bonai State, the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by a bevy of married women 
and unmarried girls, go to a stream ; one woman fills 
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a pumpkin gourd or tumid with water from the stream 
for that night’s ceremony, and a few other women take 
water ia gourds and earthen pitchers for use in the Icado- 
ghdpi ceremony to be performed on the following day. 
Musicians play on drums and flutes and the women 
make the hurhura sound while the water is beino; taken. 
The water thus brought at night is called chur.pdni or 
stolen water. 

On their return from the stream, bride and bridegroom 
are seated, the bride to the left of the bridegroom, before 
a yoke planted upright in the 'pacld or courtyard, or on the 
marriage platform in case one has been erected. In 
some villages, the yoke is laid flat on the ground and 
the bride and bridegroom are seated upon it. Then they 
are bathed in this “stolen” water by a married female. 

Bride and bridegroom will now put on clothes 
dyed yellow with turmeric, and their foreheads will also 
be anointed with turmeric paste whilst some elderly 
women make the hur-hurd sound. This constitutes the 
actual marriage. 64 Among the Pauris of Keonjhar and 

64 Among the Hinduizcd plains Bhuiyas, in addition to tho tribal 
marriage ceremonies, a Brumhiin priest performs hom by pouring obla¬ 
tions of ghee or clarified butter into fire. 
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Pal Lahera States the wedded couple are not taken to a 
stream nor bathed that night. There the Kado-ghati 
ceremony is performed on the next day, not with water 
thus brought, but with water secured by begging from 
seven houses by a few married women. The guardian of 
the bridegroom presents a new cloth to the bride and 
another to the bridegroom and they put on these new 
clothes after they are bathed in the ‘ Churptini' while 
seated on the yoke. The hurJturd or ulu-ulu sound is 
not made. Female relatives of the bridegroom now 
pay each a few coins to the bride as presents. 

Then follows a feast in which the bridegroom eats 
with the male guests and the bride "with the women. 
The younger brother or cousin of the bridegroom, who 
in the capacity of Sangdia or best man, and the youn¬ 
ger sister or cousin of the bride who in the capacity 
of Qharni or bridesmaid, have both remained fasting 
the 'whole day, sit down to dinner respectively with 
the bridegroom and the bride. Then there is dancing 
and singing in accompaniment to the sound of the 
chang drum. 


In Bonai, next morning a few elderly women 
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bring out to the pada or courtyard all the remaining 
vessels of Chur-pani which they now pour on the 
ground ,so as to make it muddy. On this wet and 
muddy ground, the women, old and young, of both 
parties dance for a while, and the men of both parties 
sing songs, and men and women bespatter one another 
with mud. A specimen of the songs sung on this 
occasion is the following, which is supposed to be 
addressed by an old dancer to the young people:— 

Ban purai purai, 

Khajur mul disai, 

Sabri herd dhdngar dhangri, 

Amdr herd burhai ? 

Translation. 

[As] when the forest trees are burnt, 

The Kldjur stump [alone] is left; 

So each for partner gets a youth, 

For me alone an ancient dame! 

A party of women take the bride to the hut-temple 
of the Mother-goddess Thakuranl, singing as they go. 

Dancing and feasting go on for three days and 
nights. On the third or fourth night bridegroom and 
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bride sleep in the same room. But in cases where the 
oride and bridegroom are adults, they do not sleep to¬ 
gether until four or five days after the bride’s first 
menses at the husband’s house, when the turmeric dved 
clothes they have been wearing since the wedding are 
made over to the washerman (Dlioba Behara) to wash, 
their nails are pared by the Bhandari, and they bathe 
separately in the neighbouring stream. In the Bonai 
State, until this ceremonial purification known as 
Atmangrd, the bride sleeps with the maidens of the 
village in the Dhdngri-bdtsd or Maidens’ Dormitory. 

In Bonai, a man who has had no children by his 
first or sacond wife and is about to marry 

Am-bibha. 

again, has, a day or two before such subse¬ 
quent marriage, to be ceremonially wedded to a mango 
tree. 65 This Am-bibha or mango-marriage, as it is cal¬ 
led, is obviously intended to make him “fruitful” like 
the mango-tree so that he may be blessed with children 
by such subsequent marriage. 

65 It may he noted, that this custom of “mango-marriage’' is in 
vogue amongst the Plains Bhuiyis as also some other castes and tribes 
of Orissa and Chotii-Nfigpur. 
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Remarriage of widows 66 , called Randi.bibha or 
Sanga is customary amongst the' Pauri 

(4) Rand! Bi- 

.. Bhfiiyas. But the younger brother of 

bha or San- J J 6 

ga or Widow ^ ie deceased husband is considered to 
Marriage. have the first right to the hand of his 
elder brother’s widow. If the widow marries some 
other man, she loses all right and authority over her 
children, if any, by her former husband, and they live 
with the people of their deceased father. No particular 
ceremonies are observed at the wedding of a widow 
nor need any bride-price be paid or the consent of any 
relative taken. 

(ii)—Divorce. 

A Pauri Bhoiya may divorce his wife for any of the 
following reasons, namely— 

(1) For habitual neglect of her household duties, 
such as not regularly cooking the meals or not giving 
sufficient food to eat to her husband and his parents, 
brothers or sisters; 

(2) For frequently quarreling with her husband 
or other member or members of her husband’s house; 

66 This is customary not only among all the Miinda tribes, but also 
amongst most Dravidian-speaiting tribes of India. 
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(8) For carrying on an intrigue. 

The consent of a panchdyat or of the husband’s 
kinsmen is not essential for a divorce; but all that is 
required is that the wife should be made over to her 
parents, and the relatives informed of the fact of the 
divorce. The husband is entitled to the custody of the 
children. A divorced wife may re-marry. No bride- 
price has to be paid by a man marrying a divorced 
woman, nor are any ceremonies required to be per¬ 
formed for such a marriage. 

(ill)—Partition and Inheritance. 

Sons of a Pauri Bhiliya have no right to claim 
partition of the family property during their father’s 
lifetime. Nor has a son even the right to claim main- 
teuance from his father, even if he should choose to 
expel him from the house during his own lifetime. On 
his death the property of a Pauri is divided in equal 
shares amongst his sons; but if after such division 
any surplus is left over, the eldest son is entitled to 
it. 67 In Keonjkar sons may claim partition from 

67 Among the Plains Bhuiyas I found in some places (as, e.g., in the 
Mayu'baanj State), the eldo3t son receiving the largest share and the 
second son a smaller share than the eldest but a large sharer than each 
of his younger brothers, and so on, the youngest son reoeiving the smallest 
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their fathers. Thus Jagarnath Dehuri of Suakati had 
to give shares to his sons, and so also Ram and Laksh- 

man of Donla. The eldest son gets a slightly larger 
share than the other sons. If the deceased leaves an 
unmarried daughter, his sons are required to maintain 
her until her marriage and are entitled to the bride-price 
at her marriage, but have to defray her marriage ex¬ 
penses. Sons of a widow or of a divorced woman by a 
second husband are entitled to inherit their father’s 
property just in the same way as the sons by a first 
wife. In Keonjhar, however, a son by such a second 
wife gets only half of what a son by a first wife gets. A 
sonless Pauri Bhuiya may adopt a son (Poshed Po) from 
some Icuf umb family. Such a son will inherit his adoptive; 
father’s property just as a son of his own loius would do. 
The adopted son must, however, be an agnate, otherwise 
he cannot inherit his adoptive father’s property. No 
ceremonies are necessary, but the relatives and fellow r - 
villagers (bard bhdi) have to be treated to a feast so that 
the fact of adoption may be thus duly ‘notified’ 

share. In other respects the customary rules of inheritance appear to be 
the same among the Pauri Bhuiy'is and the Plains Bhuiyfis. In some 
places where the deceased has left no sons, either natural or adopted, but 
only a daughter or daughters, the daughter or daughters may get a 
small portion of the properties left by the deceased, provided the 
agnates who are the next of kin agree. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


BIETH, CHILDHOOD? AND PUBERTY CUSTOMS. 

The commencement of each successive stage in the 
life of a Pauri Bhfliya, as of almost all tribes and castes, 
is marked by ceremonies intended either to relieve the 
individual from the harmful spiritual influences peculiar 
to the out-going stage or to assimilate his nature to the 
new state of life he is entering and making the entry 
into the new state safe and prosperous. The various 
ceremonies observed at the different stages of a Piiuri’s 
life up till pubesence is attained, are briefly described 
in the present chapter. 

Birth. 

An expectant mother has to take certain precautions 
to protect herself and particularly the child in the 
womb against evil spirits. She may not go to the 
jungles and hills and, in fact, she may not leave the basti 
or the inhabited part of the village except to go to the 
stream for bathing purposes. This prohibition is 
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generally, thongh not always, regarded in Bonfii; but in 
Keonjhar and Pal Lahera this is rarely observed. She 
is not allowed to see smoke rising from a cremation so 
that the masani and churni spirits that are believed to 
haunt cremation-grounds may not do any harm to her 
and to the child in her womb. In practice, however, the 
sight of cremation-smoke is not much heeded, but a 
pregnant woman will neither go to a cremation ground 
nor touch a corpse. 

In cases of difficult labour, vows are made to Dhar- 
ain Deota (the Supreme God) and to Ba- 

Dlfficult La¬ 
bour. suniata (the Earth-goddess) to facilitate 

delivery. The head of the family addresses the deity 

saying, “ Thou didst generate the child in the womb ; 

do Thou now bring it out safely. We shall offer Thee 

ak&at (drua rice) and s’ital (molasses) or pondra (fowl) 

fas the case may be) in case of safe delivery; otherwise 

(in the event of miscarriage)blame will attach to Thee.” 

A few days after birth, when mother and child have 

been ceremonially purified, the vow is fulfilled by offer. 

ing the promised sacrifices and offerings. In Bonfii, in 

a case of difficult labour, lids of all earthen-ware vessels 

in the house are taken off and thrown away to 
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facilitate delivery through sympathetic magic. No 
male is permitted in Bonai to enter the hut during 
labour pains and before delivery. The delivery takes 
place in a portion of the hut set apayt as the lying-in 
compartment. 

As soon as a child is born, the navel-string is cut 
by the father’s mother ( dji ) or by some other woman 
standing in the same relation, in a classificatory sense, 
to the baby. She is called the Siiruni or midwife. In 
Bonai, she receives about half a pound of rice as her 
remuneration, and on the occasion of the child’s name¬ 
giving ceremony gets a pot of boiled rice and meat 
called sutrd-handi. The navel string is buried by her 
outside the house 68 . The babe i3 washed in tepid 
water shortly after birth. In the case of a male child, 
the navel-string is severed with an arrow, in the case 
of a girl with a knife, or sometimes (as I found in 
Bonai) with a splinter of bamboo, 

For eight days after parturition, the parturient 
woman gets only rice and fried nim (Melia azadirachta) 

08 Among the Plains Bhuiyas of the Mayurbhanj State the custom 
of burying the navel-string or umbilical cord at a corner of the lying-in 
room prevails; among the Juangs, near neighbours of the Puuri Bhuiyas, 
it is buried iusido the room, near the doorway. 
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leaves and salt for her meals. In Keonjhar, however, 

I feund (Kurthi dolichos biflorus ) soup being given with 
fried salt. She is not permitted to take either pulses, 
vegetables, fish or flesh. So long as the child cannot 
sit up, she may not take fish, flesh, pumpkin, and the 
bin (Phaseolus roxburghii) pulse as these are believed to 
cause sickness to the child. 

The ceremonial impurity of a parturient woman is 

Ceremonial remove d by instalments. Thus, on the 
Impurity. eighth 69 day after delivery, when the 
clothes and other articles used in the confinement room 
are purified by washing, and not before that, the mem¬ 
bers of the family may take drinking water at her 
hands, but she may not yet cook food for them nor 
enter the kitchen. After the child is named, some 
time after the eighth day and before the thirteenth day 
of its birth, members of the other Pauri families may 
take drinking water from her hands, and cooked food 
from the other members of the family but not yet from 
the parturient woman herself. The other taboos con- 

69 In the case of the Plains Bhiiiyas, this first purification (narta) 
takes place on the tenth day and the second purification (ckushaj cu the 
twenty-first day in imitation of seme Hindu castes. At the other extreme, 
among the primitive Juangs, the only purification takes place generally 
on the second or third day after birth. 
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tinue as before. On the clay of the name-giving cere¬ 
mony, old earthen-ware cooking vessels are cast away 
and new vessels used. It is only after four months from 
the birth of a son and five months from the birth of a 
daughter that the final purification takes place. Rela¬ 
tives are entertained at a feast; and from that time she 
may enter the kitchen, cook food for members of her 
family and her tribe, and they may all take food and 
water at her hands. Until this final purification, the 
husband of the parturient woman, like the woman her¬ 
self, may not approach the seats of the deities when 
any puja or scrificial ceremony is being performed, nor 
may he offer any sacrifices himself. 

A child born with one or more teeth is believed to 
bring ill-luck to its parents. Among the 

Other cus- 

. Pauris of the Bonfti State, I was told that 

toms con¬ 
nected with suc h a child is, in some cases, suffocated 

birth. and thrown into a stream. But the Pauris 

of Keonjhar and Pal Lahera deny the existence of any 

such practice, and I heard of no such case having 

occurred in recent times. Twins ( johora chhowa ) 

are much prized. To avoid the death of an infant 

whose elder brothers and sisters died prematurely, 
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the mother of a Pauri infant in the Bonai State 
leaves it in a manure-pit saying—“ All my children die 
prematurely. What shall 1 do with afresh child? 
Here I leave it Another woman who is there, ex¬ 
claims “ This child is mine ”, and forthwith takes it up 
in her arms and carries it home. Subsequently the 
mother of the child brings it back from the house of the 
other woman, in the Keonjhar and Pal Lahera States, 
in the case of such a babe, five or six men go to its 
mother after the first ceremonial purification, and tell 
her, “ This is our child and not yours ”, and one of them 
takes up the child in his arms and then hands it back 
to its mother saying,—‘‘ We leave this child of ours 
under your care. Nurse it for us by giving it dudh- 
pdnit (lit,, milk and water)’’. 

Name-giving (Nam-Tora) 

On a day between the eighth and the twentieth 
day from the birth of a child, a name is selected for the 
baby with the following rites. All the Pauri women of 
the village are invited to the house, and some of them 
cook rice and pulse in earthen-ware vessels for a feast. 
No meat may be cooked or eaten that day at the house. 
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Tn Bonai some near kut-umb woman (agnate) from 
another family prepares a sort of pudding by boiling rice 
flour with sesamum seeds ( rasi ). This is offered first to 
the ancestor-spirits, and then a bit of it is given to the 
child to eat, and then the rest of it is eaten by all the 
women present. In Keonjhar, a Kutumb (agnatic) male 
boils arua (sun-dried) rice in water and offers the rice 
with its gruel to the ancestor-spirits of the family. The 
man who cooks this rice is called the Brahma')} for the 
purposes of the ceremony. The floor of the hut is 
cleaned with cowdung and water, and on a spot so 
cleaned a circular diagram is drawn with turmeric 
powder. Inside this circle is placed a jug of water 
mixed with turmeric powder. Elderly women sit 
down in front of this vessel but outside the diagram. 
One of them in Bonai drops into the water of the jug a 
grain of sesamum (til or Khasd ) together with a grain 
of rice, and at the same time pronounces the name of a 
certain relative of the child. But in Keonjhar, the 
agnate who has cooked the rice performs this function. 
If it is a male child, the first grains of sesamum and 
rice are dropped in the name of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the child. If the rice or the sesamum sinks 
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castes. At most five per rent of the old men among the 
Pauris may be found with a Paitd or sacred cord across 
their neck. No ceremonies are observed in wearing it, 
nor is the wearer required to observe any special rules 
with regard to food and drink or contact with people 
of other tribes and castes. Like the 1’auri Bln'iiyas, 
some Mundfis ami Bhumijes also choose to wear the 
sacred thread. 



CHAPTER IX. 


DEATH AND ITS ATTENDANT CEREMONIES. 

Sickness and Death. 


Most diseases are believed by the Pauris to be the in. 


Cause of 
sickness. 


diction of some offended or mischievous 
spirit. A protracted illness is attributed to 
the Masdni bhuts or the spirits of persons 


whose manes have not been ceremonially taken back to 
the house. The ancestor-spirits, though ordinarily 
beneficent, may cause illness to some member of the 
family if the hhitar or inner tabernacle set apart 
for them is polluted by the intrusion of some ceremo¬ 
nially unclean person. Other deities may cause sick¬ 
ness if there is any defect or remissness in the periodical 


offerings or sacrifices to them. Bduiis or the familiar 


spirits of particular individuals may also cause illness 


and even death, but generally they afflict only members 
of the house in which they have their seats. They ordi¬ 
narily cause minor ailments such as sores and abcesses 
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on the neck or feet of persons entering their dsthdns 
or seats while such intruders are. ceremonially unclean; 
hut sometimes they may even cause some fatal illness 
to such intruders. Vows of sacrifices are made to 
them to secure their forbearance. Bordm, Gdi-srt and 
other village-deities may cause epidemics when offend¬ 
ed, but they ordinarily protect the village from epide¬ 
mics and other misfortunes. Ghitrungi is a minor 
spirit who afflicts people with night-mares. The 
patient shakes off the Ghitrungi spirit by turning round 
on his bed and thus rids himself of a night-mare. 

The friends of a sick man call in a spirit-doctor 
styled the lldurid to find out which particular spirit is 
responsible for the trouble. The methods of the 
lldurid will be described in a later chapter. In the 
case of any affliction through a Masdni spirit, the 
ningchlid ceremony is performed by the lldurid waving 
four times over the head of the patient a few grains of 
rice wrapped up in a leaf and throwing the bundle 
away while bidding the Masdni spirit (who is addressed 
by name) to depart. In the case of an infliction by 
the ancestor spirits, they are promised an offering of 
jdu (rice-pudding) cooked in a new earthen vessel and 
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are asked to return into their hanria or earthen vessel 
in which they are believed to reside inside the bhitar. 
In cases of epidemic, the Dihuri makes offerings of 
water to Boram and Gai-srl and to other gods of the 
village and the adjacent hills. Certain roots and 
herbs are also administered to the sick. These folk- 
medicines will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

When all remedies fail and the sick man dies, the 
corpse is laid with its head to the south and is bes¬ 
meared with oil and turmeric paste. Those who can 
afford to do so cover the corpse with a new cloth, but 
do not take off the old cloth which the deceased had on. 
The corpse is carried out of the house, face upwards 
and feet pointing north, wrapped in a mat and tied to 
a wooden pole. While the corpse is being taken out 
of tbe house, the women increase their wailing. As 
soon as the corpse is carried out, one or more women 
clean the floors and courtyard of the house with cow- 
dung and water and throw away all earthen cooking 
vessels. Females do not go to the burial-place or 
cremation-ground. 

A person killed by a tiger is cremated, as other- 
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wise, it is believed, the tiger which killed 

Disposal of 

the dead. the man will carry off the corpse and 
will return and kill other persons. Persons who die 
of snake-bite, a fall, cholera or small-pox, must be 
buried. Children up to the age of seven or there, 
abouts are buried. Corpses of other persons may be 
either buried or cremated. Except in the case of a per¬ 
son killed by a tiger, burial is more usual. The agnatic 
families ( Kutumbs ) of a village have their graveyard 
separate from those of the Bhandhu families of the 
village. A pit about six feet long and three feet deep 
is dug, and the corpse let down into it. Ear-rings and 
necklaces, if any, worn by the deceased, are buried with 
the corpse ; but bracelets and other ornaments are taken 
off among Pauris of the Bonai State but not among 
those of Keonjhar who are said to leave even silver 
bracelets with the corpse in the grave in the pit. The 
corpse is laid on its left side with its head to the south 
and face to the west. Then the eldest son of the deceas¬ 
ed first throws a handful of earth into the grave and 
then other sons do the same ; next the kutumbs and 
then the bandhus perform the same rite in honour of the 
deceased. Three logs of wood are placed over the 
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corpse. Finally all fill in the grave with earth. Pieces of 
stone (Pathar gaddi) are piled over the grave, and over 
these stones thorny twigs and bushes are spread so that 
wolves and other beasts may not disturb the grave. In 
the case of a cremation the corpse in Bonai is laid on 
the funeral pile with its head to the south, 72 the eldest 
son first puts fire to it and then the other sons, next the 
kutumbs, and finally the bandhus put fuel-wood over 
the corpse. In Keonjhar the corpse is placed over the 
funeral pyre in a sitting posture and wood is piled up 
on all sides of it, and a brother of the deceased in pre¬ 
ference to a son puts fire into its mouth. When a preg¬ 
nant woman dies, the child in Bonai is taken out of 
the womb and buried at some distance from the grave 
of its mother; but in Keonjhar only a mark is made on 
the womb with the end of a paddy grain, and the 
woman is buried with the child in its womb. 

When the men return from the burial-place or 
cremation ground, as the case may be, they have their 

72 In this the Pauji Bhuiyas agree with a few Mfindii tribes such as 
the BirhOfs, but differ from most other Munda tribes (E g. the Miindus, 
the Khajias, the HOs and the Siintiils) who bury their dead with the 
head pointing north. Tho Plains Bhuiyas, too, follow the general custom 
of plaoing the corpse with its head to the north. Among the Juiings the 
practice appears to vary and Risley does not appear to be correct when 
he says that the head of a Juang corpse always points to the south. 
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nails pared and the hair round the scalp shared by 
some Bandhu. In Boniii all hifurnb males in the village, 
young and old, have their nails pared and the hair 
round their scalps shaved. But the widow and daugh¬ 
ters of the deceased need not get their nails pared. 
In Keonjhar, however, distant relatives and tribe-fel¬ 
lows in the village are purified by only a cold water 
bath. The clothes of all the men who attend a burial 
or cremation as also those of all members of the 
deceased’s family are made over to the Dhobd Behara 
for washing; and they all wear new or washed clothes, 
and those who have none borrow such clothes from 
some neighbours. The Dhobd Behara washes the 
clothes with hot water and ashes, and puts them out to 
dry. The clothes are brought back the same evening 
or next morning when rice is given to him to boil and 
eat. On the eleventh day, a feast is provided to all 
relatives —Bandhus as well as Kutumbs. In Bonai only 
Bandhus may act as cooks for this feast, but in Keon- 
jhar kutumbs too may take part in the cooking. When 
the relatives take a few days to collect the necessary 
provisions for a feast, the various purificatory obser¬ 
vances such as the shaving of the head and paring of 
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the nails of all people tainted with death-pollution as 

also of the members of the family of the deceased and 

the changing of old clothes for new ones are similarly 

delayed. 

Except in the case of a woman dying in childbirth 
or during pregnancy, and of persons who 

Calling back 

the shades of have been killed by tigers, or have died 

the dead. 

of snake-bite, an accidental fall, cholera, 
and small-pox, the shades of other dead people in Bonai 
are conducted back to the house either on the third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth or eleventh days from the day of 
death with the following rites 73 . At sunset a party of 
relatives—either kufmnbs or bandhus or both—of the 
deceased start from the deceased’s house and proceed 
in the direction of the grave or cremation ground. 
One man of the party carries either two sickles, one in 
each hand, or a brass cup in his left hand and a stick in 
his right hand, and another carries a new earthen vessel 
containing rice-flour, and a third man carries an earthen 
vessel in which goat’s flesh has b9en cooked. When 
the party arrives at the boundary of the village, three 

73 Compare similar rites among the Mupdas, the Birhurs and most 
other Mandfi-speaking tribes. The Hinduized Plains Bhuiyas have gene¬ 
rally given up the custom of calling bauk the shades. 
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into the water, the woman says, “ No, he (the grand¬ 
father) has not come If the rice and til float, then 
the til is taken out and placed on the head of the child, 
while the woman says, “ Yes, he has come.” If the 
first grain of rice sinks down, another grain of rice and 
a sesamum-seed are dropped into the water in the name 
successively of one paternal grand-uncle after another. 
If the rice-grain still sinks, names of the baby’s 
father’s paternal grandfather and grand-uncles are 
tried in succession. When ultimately the rice floats, 
the woman exclaims, “ There! he is come! ’’ And the 
name of the relative at whose name the rice floats is 
selected as the name of the child. If the rice does not 
float at the name of the father’s grandfather or grand¬ 
uncles, the same process is repeated in the names of 
other deceased agnatic relations, one after another, 
while fresh grains are dropped in the name of each ; 
and the name at which the grain of rice floats, is the 
name selected. In the case of a female child, her 
father’s mother is first named, then the father’s aunts 
in succession, then the father’s grandmother and grand¬ 
aunts, and so on. In the case of both sexes it is only 
after the names of dead agnatic relations are exhausted 
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that the Dames of materDal relations may be taken. 
All the names taken must be those of deceased relations, 
for the child is supposed to be the reincarnation of 
some dead relative. 70 

After a name has been selected, relatives and 
tribe-fellows of the family may take food in the house, 
but no food cooked by the mother of the baby will be 
eaten by them until after four months from the birth in 
the case of a male child and five months in the case of 
a female child. In Keonjhar, the person who officiates 
at the name-giving ceremony ties a new white thread 
round the baby’s neck. Besides the name thus selected 
some children get pet names or nicknames. After the 
clothes used by the mother and child have been sent to 
the washerman’s (Dhoba Beharfi’s) house, the father of 
a first child in Keonjhar will fasten a new thread round 
his wife’s neck. The Fauris whom I questioned about 
the object of this thread-tying could assign no other 
reason for it except that it is an ancient custom. 

70 For similar customs among allied tribes, see The Mund&t and their 
Country, pp. 458-9. The Birhors arid the Khajias of Chofca Nagpur 
select a name for a new-born child by the same process. Among the 
Juangs, the name is selected by the midwife. 
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Disposal of Milk-teeth. 

Cast milk-teeth of children are thrown away on 
the roof of a hut, by a parent or a brother or a sister, 
saying,-‘‘Here! take this old tooth and give a new tooth 
in its place”. This is a wide-spread custom found not 
only among different aboriginal tribes of Orissa, Chota- 
Nagpur and elsewhere, but also among many Hindu 
castes of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Chdtfi-Nfigpur and 
elsewhere. 

First Hair-cutting. 

From two to five months after the birth of a child 
the hair (janam-bar or ‘natal lmir ! ) of the child is shaved 
for the first time by the mamu or mother's brother; and 
the father or mother in Bonfii but in Keonjhar the 
mother’s brother of the child takes the hair to the 
nearest stream and casts the hair into the water. 71 
The child is then bathed by the mother. The mother's 
brother too takes a bath and is thou regaled with liquor 
and treated to a feast. Lie is presented, in Bonfii, with 
a new cloth for his offices. Neither tattooing nor cicat. 

71 The Hinduized Plains Bhuiyus got the first hair-cutting perform¬ 
ed on an auspicious day according to the Hindu Calendar; and the first 
hair is out in front of an auspicious water-vessel ( maiujal-ghat) filled 
with water from which a small leafy mango-twig juts out. 
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rization is practised by the Pauris. But in cases of 
certain ailments such as colic pain, a copper pice is 
heated and pressed down over the right side of the 
stomach; and this results in a cicatrization. 

Ear-piercing. 

At the age of [our or five years, when the child is 
able to walk about, anyone skilled in perforating ears, 
preferably a paternal grandmother or grand-aunt, pier¬ 
ces the child’s ears with a thorn of the samudrar yhera 
or phani-mnnso bush. When the pain consequent on 
such ear-piercing abates, either a small reed or a thin 
piece of wood is inserted into each hole to widen it or 
brass mudras (ear-rings) are worn. No feast is given 
to relatives nor are any other rites observed. 

Menstruation. 

As among most other Mfinda tribes a female is 
considered ceremonially unclean and is under a taboo 
for a week after every menstruation. During this 
period she is not allowed to touch any cooking utensils 
or water vessels; nor will any male member of her 
family or tribe, not even her husband, take food or 
drink water touched by her, nor sit down on the same 
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mat or other seat with her. Women alone may drink 
water touched by her and sit on the same mat with her, 
but even they will not eat food cooked by her. She has 
to sleep on a separate mat by herself. On the eighth 
day she will herself wash her clothes in ashes and hot 
water, and then take a bath„ Then she will anoint 
her body with oil and turmeric paste and with a frag¬ 
rant paste made of pounded Sobitrl jandlui aud blos¬ 
soms of the Champa flower. 

Dormitories for tbe unmarried. 

Most Munda-speaking tribes have a Bachelors’ 
Dormitory where all the unmarried young men of a 
village sleep at night. In most of those tribes, the 
maidens of a village also sleep together in a separate 
hut, though in most such tribes the maidens have no 
separate dormitory-building specifically constructed 
for them, and they sleep together in some vacant hut 
belonging to a fellow-villager or in the hut of a lone 
widow. The Pauri Bhuiyas in the Bonfii State maintain 
a regular dormitory specially constructed for the use of 
the maidens, generally by the side of the Bachelors’ 
Dormitory. 
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Boys and girls sleep with their parents till about 
their seventh or eighth year after which they are 
admitted into their respective dormitories. The com¬ 
mon dormitory for the Pauri boys of a village is called 
the Manila-ghar or Darbdr-ghar and that for girls the 
Dhangrln-basa . In some villages the Dhdngrln-busa 
is adjacent to the Mantla-ghar, and in a few villages 
the Dhangrin-basa and the Manijiujhar has only one 
partition wall between them. In some villages, how- 
ever, the common Dhangrin-basa no longer exists but 
the girls of the village sleep in the house of some 
lone widow or are distributed in more than one such 
house. In Keonjhar the Dhdngrin-bdsd as a distinct 
institution with its own regulations has fallen into de¬ 
cay, but the Pauri maidens of a village sleep together 
in one or more vacant huts or with some lone widow 
in her hut. When public officers or other important 
personages visit the village or a party of Pauri guests 
come to the village for marriage negotiations or other 
purposes, they are accommodated in the M anda-ghar, 
and the boys sleep either in the Meld-ghar or some 
other vacant hut in the village. 

In these dormitories, boys and girls are trained in 
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habits of obedience and instructed in their duties to 
their elders and superiors and also in dancing and 
singing. The older boys exercise authority over the 
younger boys of the dormitory who have to fetch water 
in the morning and bring tooth-picks for the older boys 
to wash their faces and clean their teeth ; they have to 
sweep the floor of the Miinda-nhar every morning and 
clean it with cowdung and water, and bring wood 
from the jungle and keep the wood burning at night so 
as to keep the Mawja.gluir warm; they have to shampoo 
the legs of the older boys and run their errands. The 
elder boys allot such duties to different batches of boys 
in turns. They are instructed by the older boys in their 
duties to their elders and superiors and in the different 
tunes and melodies of their songs and in playing upon 
the chain/. One or two of the older boys act as leaders 
of the dormitory boys, chastise them when they neglect 
their duties or otherwise go wrong. They may ezpel 
a member of the dormitory found in intrigue with a 
lcutiimb (agnatic) girl. It is the leaders who decide as to 
the village where they are to go for dances on any 
particular night. 

The elder girls exercise similar authority over the 
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younger girls. The latter have to perform similar 
duties for their dormitory and for the elder girls as the 
younger boys have to do for their dormitory and for 
the older boys. The older giris instruct the younger 
girls in the different steps of the chang dances, in the 
different tunes and melodies of their songs, and in the 
way they should behave themselves to the boys 
of other villages who come to dance with them in 
their village and to whose villages they themselves go 
for dances. 

In Keonjhar and Pill Lahera, however, these customs 
appear to have suffered more or less decay. There one 
of the married men is now selected by the Pauris of the 
village to act as the leader and supervisor of the bache¬ 
lors. He is called th Pcihali or Dongoa. Similarly an 
elderly woman acts as the guide and mentor of the 
maidens. She decides as to what village they are to go 
on any particular day for dancing, and she generally 
accompanies them to such dancing trysts. 

“ Ar-bandha ” or the Sacred T/iread.-Occasionally an 
elderly Pfiuri Bhfliyii may be seen wearing the sacred 
thread or paita in the manner of twice-born Hindu 
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sticks are planted into the ground in the form of a 
tripod, and the earthen vessel in 'which goat’s flesh has 
been cooked is placed over it and smashed into pieces. 
While the vessel is being broken, the men call the de¬ 
ceased aloud by name and cry, “Come, cornel Do thou 
enter the hut 5 ’ Then the spirit attracted by the smell 
of the cooked meat, is believed to come there and enter 
the earthen vessel containing rice-flour, and is carried 
home. The man with the brass cup strikes the cup 
with the stick, or if the man carries two sickles he 
strikes one against the other. When the party reach 
home, the people in the house ask them, “How has the 
spirit come ?” Then some one examines the rice-flour 
and looks out for the footprints of the animal which is 
believed to have carried the spirit on its back. Some¬ 
thing resembling the footprint of an elephant, or of a 
cow or an ox or a cat or an ant or some other animal 
is always imagined to be present in the rice-flour, and 
the man exclaims,—“See ! Here is the footprint of the 
spirit’s vehicle 1” The rice-flour is now burnt and 
eaten by the seven men who have conducted the spirit 
home. A fowl which was left in the bhitar or inner 
tabernacle before the party went to fetch the spirit is 
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now sacrificed and its blood offered to the ancestor 
spirits. Then some kutumb or agnate of the deceased 
puts rice on a leaf-plate placed on the floor of the 
bhitar , and offers the rice first to the spirits of all the 
ancestors and other members of the family who prede¬ 
ceased the person whose shade has just been brought 
home, and finally to the new shade or spirit. In 
Keonjhar, the shade of old men only are called back to 
the house by the Pauris. 

On the day of purification ( suadha ), at noon, a par¬ 
ty of relatives go to the crossing of two roads, cleanses 
with cow-dung a bit of ground at the junction of the 
roads, and a bandlai or cognatic relation of the deceased 
offers a little drua rice and turmeric pow'der to the 
ancestor-spirits, saying— “Dliaram- God [is] on high and 
Bdsuki (Earth-Mother) below. And 0 ye Ancestor-spirits! 
this offering is made to ye.” If a red ant or a white 
ant or some other worm is found on the cleaned cross¬ 
ing, it is taken up and carried home in a leaf; and if 
no worm or other thing is found on the spot a leaf or 
a grain of rice is picked up and carried home. One 
of the party goes on striking a knife against a sickle. 
Arrived at the deceased’s house, they let loose the ant 
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or worm and drop the rice or leaf on the floor of the 
kitchen. The inmates of the house ask them—“What 
have you brought ?” They reply, “We have banished 
sorrow, and brought happiness.” From the day of 
burial or cremation until the day Avhen the shade is 
brought back, every day a son or a younger brother of 
the deceased carries a leaf-cup (dona) of boiled rice to 
the boundary (gdon-mur) of the village and puts it 
down on the ground for the nourishment of the spirit 
of the deceased. This practice obtains both among 
the Bonai as well as the Keonjhar Piiuris. 

After these sacrifices and offerings have been made 
to the shade now installed in its old home, the members 
of the family become freed from death-pollution. Until 
now they have been under a taboo; no member of the 
tribe would take food or drink water at their hands. 
On the first day of pollution, their meals are cooked 
for them—or at least the cooking-pot is put upon the 
hearth—by some agnate of theirs not belonging to the 
family. In some villages during all these days of 
pollution they are provided with food cooked at the 
houses of their neighbours. 
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Birth and Death Customs of the Khanddit or 
Plains Bhuiyds. 

As already noticed in the footnotes, the Hinduized 
Bhniyas of the plains, under the influence of Brahman 
priests, have modified their ancient customs relating to 
birth and death to some extent. They now observe 
only eleven days of ceremonial pollution after the birth 
of a male as well as of a female child. On the eleventh 
day, only the child’s parents have their nails pared, and 
the clothes of the members of the family are washed. 
A Brahman priest performs a mutilated form of the 
Horn ceremony and oblations (Finda) are offered to 
ancestor-spirits in the manner of the Hindus. On the 
twelfth day agnates and other relatives are treated to 
a feast. 

To select a name for the child the same method is 
employed as by the Pauri Bhfliyas. 

The Khandait Bhniyas have adopted the Hindu 
custom of ceremonial feeding of the child with rice for 
the first time. This ceremony is performed in the 
fourth month of the child’s life or later. Some elderly 
member of the family puts into the mouth of the child 
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a little /t ; s?r or rice boiled in milk, after a portion has 
been offered to the gods. A feast is provided to 
relatives. 

On the fifth, seventh or ninth year of its life a 
Khandfiit Bhfliya child has its ears perforated. A 
barber perforates the ears with a metal pin. Relatives 
are entertained on the occasion but no religious rites 
are observed. 

The more well-to-do Plains Bhfliyas practise cre¬ 
mation whereas the poorer Bhfliyas bury their dead. 
But, rich and poor, all must bury the corpses of women 
dying during pregnancy and the corpses of members of 
their families who die of cholera or small-pox or 
snake-bite. In the case of the corpse of a pregnant 
woman, the child is taken out of the womb and buried 
separately at some distance from its mother, as among 
the Pfiuris; in some places the corpses of the woman 
and of the embryo are buried on opposite banks of a 
stream, for it is believed that spirits cannot cross a 
stream. The shade of the deceased is invited back to 
the house and incorporated with the pUrus or ancestor- 
spirits with similar ceremonies as among the Pauri 
Bhfliyas. 



CHAPTER X. 


RELIGION AND MAGIC. 

( i ) Religion. 

The Pauri Bhfliya, like other rude tribes, attribute 

The Spirit- ^ ie —all the 

World. food-quest, in personal security and in 

physical well-being—to unseen supernormal powers 
and beings that fill earth air, and water. In his esti¬ 
mation the presence of an invisible spirit-world inter, 
penetrating this visible world of man and more or less 
capable of controlling the forces of nature and the 
course of human life, makes the Pauri’s journey through 
life full of risks and dangers, particularly at its turn¬ 
ing-points, such as birth, puberty, and marriage, and 
in all new undertakings, such as hunting, fruit-gather¬ 
ing, forest-clearing and agricultural operations. For 
security against dangers believed to proceed from 
these supernormal beings and energies, and in order 
to place themselves in harmonious relations with them 
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and thereby ensure go >d luck and avoid bad luck, the 
Pauris, like other communities, have adopted such 
means as suggested themselves to the tribal mind or 
was “revealed” to their wise men or “seers” of old, for 
the propitiation and conciliation, and control where 
necessary, of these invisible powers. The faith in 
higher powers and the rites and methods adopted to 
place themselves in touch and secure harmonious rela¬ 
tions with them and thereby revive hope and moral 
courage when danger threatens and fear invades the 
soul, constitute their Religion proper. The ways and 
means adopted to control or press into service the im¬ 
personal elements, forces, potencies, powers and ten¬ 
dencies that may harm or help, may be said to 
constitute what anthropologists would generally term 
“magic”. 


The Pauri Bhniyfis have risen to the conception of 

Nature of a re o ll ^ ar hierarchy or gradation among 
Pauri Gods. g 0C j s an j S pi r jts of their faith. As 

it is not every evil power or energy that is entitled to 
be called a spirit, so it is not every spirit that is entitle- 
ed to rank among the deities. Only the more power¬ 
ful amongst the spirits are recognized as such and 
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given fixed local habitations and names and propitiated 
at regular intervals by the Pauri village communities, 
so that they may help them in the troubles of their 
every-day life and ward off dangers that may otherwise 
befall them, and in general restore confidence and a 
feeling of security and strength in times of crises. 
Besides the spirits of their deceased ancestors and the 
local spirits whose cult looms large in the religion of 
the tribe, the Pauris, unlike their more primitive neigh, 
hours and congeners—the Juangs, have arrived at the 
conception of a purely beneficent Supreme Deity called 
Dharam-Deota—the great Sun-god, the giver of light 
and life. Like some of the Chota Nagpur tribes, the 
Pauri sometimes also calls Him the “Saklii” or ‘Witness’ 
of the doings of men and spirits. It is probably aftor 
the Pauri took to agriculture that Mother Earth or 
Dhartl-Mata, also variously called Basukl-mata, Basuri 
Thakurani, or Basu-Mata, has been assigned an impor¬ 
tant position—only next to the Supreme Deity— 
amongst the Pauri deities. Indeed she is sometimes 
spoken of as the wife of Dharam-deota or the Sun-god. 
And the Sun god is by better-informed Pauris identified 
with Boram. 
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When questioned as to the forms of their deities, 
more than one well-informed Pfiuri told me:—‘‘The 
gods are like the wind; our villags-gods go with us 
unseen when we go to the jungles to hunt or to the 
Icomans (clearances on the hill-slopes) to watch our 
crops”. But though the gods are ordinarily formless 
and invisible they appear before the Pfiuri in his 
dreams in definite shapes. Thus the Gfu-sri always 
appears in the shape of an old lady wearing a reddish 
silk cloth, and so also does the goddess Thfikurai.il 
(identified by the better-informed Pfiuri with the Gfu- 
sri) appear in the same shape and garb, with hair 
hanging down in long locks (ja(a); a Pat or Hill-god 
generally appears as a stalwart man dressed in royal 
robes and riding a horse. It is asserted that, when 
moving in the air, a god sometimes appears to men 
below as a streak of moving fire. 

The following account given to me by Jaideb 
Dihuri, the Pfiuri priest of village Suakfiti, in the Keon- 
jhar State, as to how the deity ThakurfvnT revealed 
Herself to the Pauris of the village in the time of one 
of his ancestors, throws an interesting light on the 
Pauri’s anthromorphic conception of the gods* One 
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evening, when the Pauris of the village were warming 
themselves before a fire ( dhuni ) in their manda-ghar 
the deity entered there in the shape of an old lady. 
She found the assembled Pauris now putting the thin 
ends of logs of wood into the fire and now the head- 
ends. They did not recognize the deity and so she 
judged the people to be very stupid and decided not to 
remain there in that shape, and vanished into thin air. 
That night Thakuran! appeared to Jaideb’s ancestor 
and some other villagers in a dream and told them 
that on the following morning they would find her in 
the Dihuri’s house. In the morning the Dihuri and his 
wife took a bath and reverently entered their hut 
where they found Thakurani j’d the shape of a lively 
infant disporting herself in a basket. In reverential fear 
the Dihuri exclaimed: “How shall I, in my impurity 
and ignorance, be able to serve Thee properly (i.e. 
without any remissness, though unintentional) in Thy 
present shape ?” Thereupon the Deity said, “Very 
well, then I shall remain with you in another shape.” 
On this the Dihuri covered up the Deity with a basket. 
And next morning he discovered inside the basket a 
short sword made of shining gold. In this new shape 
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which the Deity assumed for the benefit of the Pauris of 
Suakati the ThakuranI was regularly worshipped at the 
Dihuri’s house until, many years later, the Marhatta 
troops came to the village and plundered the houses and 
threw away the golden image of the Deity into the Te- 
liadah eddy of river EaitaranT. The Pauris, too, fled 
for life from the village. Later, when they returned to 
their village, the Thakurani appeared to the Dihuri in a 
dream and said, “I shall not return in person to Suakati 
now. Get an iron sword made and instal it in a new 
hut and make regular offerings to it in my name.” And 
the villagers were relieved in mind and did as the Deity 
directed. Ever since then two goats are offered to Her 
every year, one on the occasion of the Bihira pfija in 

the month of Asarh and another in the month of Kartik 

• • 

in front of the new temple of Thakurani. 

A brief account of the different deities and spirits, 
their functions, and the occasions on which and the 
manner in which their assistance is invoked is given 
below:— 


(u) General Tribal Gods. 


Highest in rank and power are Dharam-deota or 
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tho Sun-god, and Basukl-mata or Basu-matii or Dharti- 
mata—the Earth-goddess, who may be called the general 
gods of the Punris. They are sometimes described as 
husband and wife. A Pauri Dihuri indignantly told me, 
‘‘One must be a fool to think that Dharam-deotu sits on 
high and Basukl-mata has her seat below. They are 
here, there, everywhere 5 ’. They are not represented by 
any symbols and have no ustlulns or fixed seats. The 
purport of one of the riddles put by one Pauri boy to 
nnothor is, “Who is the Deity who travels everywhere 
and has no temple ?” The answer given is “Dharam- 
deotu”. Another popular saying describes Basuki-miita 
as having “Eyes on four sides, and wings on four 
sides, and flying about” {Chari arc dnkhi, Chari are 
punkhi, hfilichhe ). 

At every religious festival, the Supreme Spirit 
or Dharam-deotu and the Earth-spirit or Ha sulci, 
indtd or B dsn-mat a or Dharti-matd are first invoked, 
though not ordinarily with any sacrifices or offerings. 
"TareBasu-mdtd upare Dharam-Deotd ’’ is an expression 
employed not only before all invocations to the deities 
and spirits but also as the opening formula in an oath 
or ad juration. While the other deities, if offended, may 
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sometimes cause harm, Dharam-deota and Basuki-mata 
or DhartJ-mfita are always beneficent. A white goat 
(pondra) is sacrificed in Asarli by the Dihuri to 
Dharam-Deotii on the the occasion of the Bihira-puja 
for seasonable rainfall, and a white fowl is offered to 
Him whenever there is any trouble in a family or a 
village, and at the same time drua rice ( ahsata) is 
offered to DhartT-mata. Again, in Baisakh on the 
occasion of the TirtTa Muthi Puju, Drua rice is offered 
to Dharam-deota on a Jcoman field at the first ceremo. 
nial sowing of paddy seeds. Before starting on a 
hunting expedition on the Akhni Pardhi day in Chait 
each hunter offers a piece of turmeric to the Earth- 
goddess. Offerings of rice, turmeric, milk and molas¬ 
ses are made to Dharam-Deotii and BasukT-matil at a 
marriage. Vows are also made to them at times of cri¬ 
ses, such as at the difficult labour of a pregnant woman, 
and fulfilled after the desired boon is granted. At the 
founding of a new village in the Bonai State, the 
Dihuri offers rice, molasses, and milk to Dharam-deota. 

Konto Kuari, whose puja has been described at 
length in a previous chapter, is a new deity who, from 
an obscure origin, has attained almost to the position of 
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a national deity in the Bonai State. She is identified 
with the Hindu goddess Durga, the manifestation of 
the protective power of the godhead. The Hinduized 
northern Bhiliyas, in Chota Nagpur, it may be noted, 
offer regular periodical sacrifices to the Sun-god and 
the Earth-goddess whom they call respectively Suruj. 
Narayan and DhartT-mata. 


(Hi) Nature Deities. 

As I have already noticed, a group of Pauri vil¬ 
lages regard some prominent hill 74 or 

Pats or Hill- 

go d s and river in the neighbourhood as the guar- 

Rtver-gods. 

dian deity of such villages, and offerings 
and sacrifices are offered to the Pa£ or the spirit of 
such hill or river. Ordinarily the Pat 75 is represented 
by some stones in each village, where the puja is made 
by the village Dihuri on a Thursday in Asarh. The 
Dihuri remains fasting the whole day. A little before 


74 Compare the Bum Bonga of the Mundfis, the Hos, the Santuls, 
the Birhops, and the Bhumij. The Juangs, like the Pauri Bhuiyas, offer 
sacrifices to various Pats such as Kora Pat, Maha-Samari Pat, etc. The 
Kharias also call their hill-deities as “Pa{s." 

75 The name Pat has now been extended to mean a deity in general. 
In village Donla in the Keonjhar State I found a hut in which a stone is 
kept to represent Lakshmi Thakurani Pat. The Wild Kharias of the 
Manbhum District offer sacrifices to the Dolma Pat or the spirit of the 
Dolma-hills. 
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sunset of the Thursday fixed for the puja, the Dihuri 
rinses his teeth, washes his face, and bathes before he 
goes to the altar (merh) erected for the puja. During 
the puja, any one, even the Raja, happening to pass by 
the altar must stop there. Such of the villagers as 
wish to attend the puja, must bathe before approaching 
the altar. The Dihuri burns incense and offers milk, 
ghee, dahi and gut to the Pat and, while sprinkling 
arua rice on the stone representing the Pat, prays— 
“0 such-and-such (names) Pat, keep us in health, keep 
our families and children in health; give us good crops; 
may tigers and bears disappear.” Goats are then 
sacrificed on behalf of the villagers. Besides this 
general annual worship, individual Pauris or others 
sometimes get the Dihuri to sacrifice for them goats or 
fowls in fulfilment of vows. 

It may be noted that a particular village may also 
worship a special Pat 76 of its own as well as the com¬ 
mon Pat of a group of villages. Thus the Bdro-khanda 
Bar in the Bonai State, consisting of villages Toinsa, 
Kaiusara, Raonta, j5lo, Fuljdr, etc., all sacrifice to the 
Brdhmdnl Pdf, or the spirit of the river Brdhmaifi. 

76 Compare the Hatu Buru Bonga of the Birhors 
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But the Panris of Toinsa also offer sacrifices to a 
neighbouring hill called Kuradi Pat, and those of 
Tainsara worship another hill called Bhairapd!. Al¬ 
most every high or peculiar hill in the Bhniya country 
is worshipped as a Pal b}' some village or group of 
villages. Thus the Pauri villages of Suakati, Donga- 
pani, Thakurdih and Jamdih in the Keonjhar State 
offer sacrifices to Kojita Pal. 

The gradual widening of the social organization 
with the advance in civilization amongst the Bhniyas 
is evidenced by the fact that whereas in the Pauri 
Pargana, although a Pat is the tutelary deity of a 
group of villages, almost every village offers the 
periodical sacrifices to its own Pat separately,—the 
Bhniyas of the different villages of the Kuirfi Pargana 
go a stop further aud all meet together on the Pat pfrjfii 
day. The Dihuris and Naeks and other representatives 
from all the villages meet at village Kuirfi before the 
pujaof the Pat. There the Mahdkur or headman of the 
pastoral caste of Gours supplies a quantity of milk, 
curdled milk ( dahi ) and clarified butter (jh.ee), and a 
potter (Kumhfir) of village Kolmong supplies earthen 
vessels for the pujds. These are divided among the 
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different villages and with these the village elders 
return to their respective villages, where sacrifices are 
offered. 

The Plains Bhniyas have a still wider orga¬ 
nization, for amongst them a group of neighbouring 
villages offer sacrifices to their common Bat jointly. 
Thus the sacrifices to the hill-god, Kola-pat■, are made 
jointly at village Lodam by the Blifiiyas of Lodam, 
Kolaipdsli, Nawapara, Kanapilli, The^haiposh, Nohini- 
para, SukpHli, Ongapara, Sukhaban, Sagriaposh, 
Tetengagera, Tangarpali, Babni-buri, Tokra, Kendu- 
dih, Basnar, Kumardih, Jugihar, Paragposh, Ko{apara, 
Rengalbera, Lauposh, GhunsripSsh, Bhalendih, Dha- 
wadih, and Mahishchhapal; and each village brings a 
goat for sacrifice,—the Kalo or village priest of Lodam 
officiating as the sacrificer and offering all the goats 
one after another, to the Pat. In village Kuar, in the 
Keonjhar State, a hut temple has been provided for 
the mountain-deity named Maha-pat or the great Pa{ 
(cf. the Marang buru or Barpdhdri of the Mupdas). 
This deity has now come to be recognised as a tribal 
deity by the Pauri Bbfliyas; and tribesmen not only 
from all over the Keonjhar hills but even their neigh- 
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bours from the Bonai and Pal-Lahera States come to 
offer sacrifices to this mountain-deity. A great annual 
festival in honour of this deity is held on a Friday in 
the month of Magh (January-February). Some perma¬ 
nent provisions for these sacrifices have been arranged 
by the Raj of Keonjhar. The northern Bhiliyas in 
Ohota-Nagpur though they no longer recognise and 
offer sacrifices to special Pa$s or hill-deities of each 
village or group of villages, regard Lugu-Pahaf (in the 
Hazaribagh District) as their tribal hill-god. Sacri¬ 
fices are offered by the heads of families to this hill- 
god or rather to the Mun-Blrs or hero-gods or ancestor- 
gods who are believed to have their seats on this Hill. 
And either in fulfilment of vows or by way of pilgri¬ 
mage these Bhiliyas occasionally visit the hill, and 
then get their heads shaven (in the manner of Hindu 
pilgrims) and offer sacrifices. Some Bhniya psychics 
under the influence of supposed spirit-possession also 
repair to this Lugu Hill and some to the Paresnath 
Hill and there offer sacrifices. 

Among river gods, Brahmanl Pat is generally 
named as a deity by all the Bhiliyas,—Pauris as well 
as Pauchsai-gharias,—but it is only in one or two bars 
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of the Pauri Pargana and a few groups of Panchsai- 
gharia Bhaiya villages that special worship of this deity 
is observed. All Pauris as well as Plains Bhaiyas speak 
of “Nadi-Sanmdi-a-Brahrcani-PaV’ [River-Ocean-Brah- 
mani-Pat]. Similarly they speak of Baitarani Pal 
as one of their deities; but it is the Bhaiyas of the 
Keonjhar State, through which State the BaitaranI 
flows, who actually offer sacrifices to the BaitaranI 
Pal. The Bhaiyas, like several rude tribes I have 
known, while they offer sacrifices at some of their 
pujas, name all other gods and spirits they can think 
of, besides invoking the deities then particularly wor¬ 
shipped. Thus the Dihuri of one village told me that 
at the Bihifa pujei he invoked besides Dharam Deota, 
BasukI Mata, Gai-sri and Boram, the following other 
deities as well, namely, Kalo Kamala, Arha-Burha, 
Banaspati, Bana-Durga, Ban-Rai, Baro-Bhiii Malar, 
and Baghea-Tangia. But who these latter deities 
were tho Dihuri could not clearly explain. The 
Kkandadhar waterfall near village Lorfipani in Bonai, 
is called Khanda-Pat and an annual sacrifice of a 
white goat is offered to this Pat by the Dihuri of the 
village. It may be noted that the Northern Bhaiyas 
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in Chota Nagpur make offerings of milk, molasses and 
flowers in October to a distinct spirit of vegetation 
whom they name “Phulmati” (Flower-spirit). 

Bahuni or the spirit of surface-springs receives 
offerings of flowers, molasses and fowls in the months 

a. f 

of Asarh or Sr.iban to ensure an unfailing supply of 
water throughout the year. Bahuni is also the spirit of 
the woods, and offerings of molasses are made in the 
jungle to this spirit by every cultivator before he 
begins to clear land for koman cultivation on the 
steep hill-slopes. 

The name Put is sometimes applied to the seat of 
the gods as well as to the gods themselves; and thus 
we hear of Film Pal [Pat of the ancestors] and Lalcsh- 
mi Pat [Put of the Goddess of Wealth]. 

What strikes me as a most interesting feature of 
this Pa$ or Mountain cult of the Pauri Bhniyas is the 
taboos observed by them in connection with some of 
their respective Pats, Thus the Pauris who have the 
Kopta [Pat] Hill for their Pat-deity abstain from 
eating the pigeon or Kopta; those who have the Sindu- 
ira Pat Hill for their Pat deity taboo the anointing of 
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vermilion or sindur on the forehead of their women 
and so forth. And it is significant that some Pauris, 
when asked about their clan, actually name their Pa{ 
(E.g. Kopta or the Pigeon) as their clan-name. In 
this connection attention may be drawn to the associa¬ 
tion, among the allied Birhor tribe, of the emblem of 
their clan totems with their hill-gods (Buru.bonga). 77 

(iv) General Village Gods. 

Boram (also called Mangald ) and tiai-sn (also called 
Gram-Sri, or Basun, or Bdsuki Mata, or Thakurani) are 
the general village gods who receive offerings at every 
Pauri village. In the villages of the Pauri areas in the 
Bonai, Pal Lahera and Keonjhar States where the vill¬ 
age site is changed from time to time, the Busuri or Gai- 
srl is represented by a wooden post on one side of the 
darbar whereas in the villages of Kuira Pargana and 
the Plains villages where the villagers are all settled 
agriculturists the Gdi-sri is representd by a stone placed 
along with other stones in a permanent sacred grove 
called Jdhira • Boram 78 who is said to be the husband 

77 The BirhUrs (1925), pp. 102—107, 122—123. 

78 Boram may perhaps be identified with the Sun-god of the MOpiJua 
and HOs ( Singbonga ), Khariiis (Bero or Ponmosor), Sintil* (Chando Bonga 
or Thakur). Q-ai-Sri may be identified with the Earth-goddess of most 
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of Gai-sri or Thakuranl or Mangala, is not specifically 
represented by any symbol in the Pauri villages, but in 
the Jalter or sacred grove of the Kuirfi Bhniyas a stone 
is placed to represent Boram. In the month of Asarh 
(July), Gai-sri receives a sacrifice either of a black 
fowl, or of a black fowl and a black goat in alternate 
years. This offering is meant to induce her to give 
seasonable rain and good crops. In Chait (March- 
April) on the Akhni Pfirdhi day, when the Pfturis of 
each village go to the jungles for hunting, the Dihuri 
offers to Boram and Gfii-siT jointly a few drops of 
blood of the game as soon as any is bagged. In Magh 
or Falgun (January.February), when the maDgo bios, 
soms come out, offerings are made to Boram and Gai-sri 
by the Dihuri to render innocuous the eating of new 
fruit, the cutting of trees and bushes and the application 
of manure to the fields, and generally to avert all evil. 


of the agricultural Mundii and Dravidian tribes. As a matter of fact, 
■ome better-informed Pauj-i Bhiiiyfis do actually identify Boram with 
Dharam-deOla, and Gai-sri with Basuki-mdtH or the Earth-goddess. It 
may bo noted, however, that I found some Hill-Khariiis of the Mayur- 
hanj State in Orissa calling their Jungle deity as Boram and their hill 
deities as Pafs and the Supreme Deity as Dharam. 

The names B&suki-matii (Serpent-mother) and Basn-mSta appa¬ 
rently a corruption of Basumati or the Earth are used by the Paupi as 
interchangeable names. And it is not improbable that she was originally 

a serpent deity. 
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In Baisakb (April) an offering of rice is made to Boram 
and Gai-sri to make sowing operations free from unseen 
dangers. Finally, in Bhfidra or Asvin (September- 
October), offerings of molasses and frankincense are 
made to Boram and Grarnsrl or Gai-sri on his field by 
a Pauri cultivator wheD he cuts the first sheaves of 
paddy. Again, two or three days later, when the new 
rice is first eaten, the Dihuri on behalf of all the villa¬ 
gers sacrifices a fowl to Boram and offers to Gai-sri a 
little yart or new rice cooked in a new earthen vessel. 
Thus are all supernatural dangers that might other¬ 
wise arise from the eating of the new rice removed. 
ThakuranI is worshipped in many villages. She 
appears to be the same as the Mother-goddess Devi or 
Durga and is, by some Pauris, identified with Gai-SrI. 
In some villages there is a hut dedicated to this deity 
and, in the month of Agrahaijan, a clay image of her, 
purchased from a potter, is set up in this hut temple, 
and the Dihuri worships her for three days and sacri¬ 
fices goats or pigs or fowls. During these three days 
the Dihuri remains fasting in the day-time. On the 
fourth day, the image is thrown into a stream. 

It may not be unreasonable to suppose that Boram, 
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on one side, and Gai/srl or Barnri or Basuki-mata or 
Thahirarfi or Devi, on the other side, represent the male 
and the female forces of Nature, or rather the creative 
and protective aspect of the Deity. It is further inter, 
esting to note that the Praja Bhftiyas and Raj Koli 
Bhtliyas all acknowledge a goddess of the name of Pauri 
Devi as their tribal deity, although the Pauri Bhtliyas 
themselves do not know the name. It appears likely 
that the Spirit of their original native mountain is now 
remembered by these Hinauised Bhtliyas as the Pauri 
spirit and many amongst them now identify Pauri Devi 
with the great Hindu goddess Devi or Durga. Here 
is probably another instance of a deity of the primitive 
tribes being assimilated with Hindu deities. 

In the month of Agrahayan, a few Bhtliya families, 
Thakurani- particularly in the Kuira Pargana of 
ttsba. Bonai, and in the Plains, make a special 

propitiation called Thakurani Usha every day for a 
whole month, in fulfilment of some vow, or in expecta¬ 
tion of some desired boon, and Bisri-Usha in Magb for 
eight days during which Devi is worshipped in a clay 
image. On the last day of these Ushas or Bratas, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats or fowls are sacrificed to the 
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deity. In another Usha, known as Dhun hnila uslidt 
Mahiideva under the name of Srl-suhana or Sumnath, 
and his consort Parvatl are worshipped for over a 
month from the eighth day of the new moon in Bhadra 
to the full moon in Asvin. On the last day of the 
Usha one or more goats are sacrificed. No image is 
made. Every evening a number of men and women 
assemble in the courtyard of the family that celebrate 
the Usha and a few young men sing and dance to the 
primitive music played by an old man or woman with 
a bow on a rude sounding-board made of an earthen 
vessel covered up at the mouth with a winnowing 
basket. As the music proceeds, some of the men often 
appear to get possessed, and enact a dumb show 
representing the pranks of mischievous spirits and some¬ 
times the traditional deeds of their hero gods, while all 
the others go on singing and drumming. This may 
be noted in conection with Sir William Ridgeway’s 79 
contention that in Hindustan, as elsewhere, serious 
drama arose from the worship of the dead, often 
deified. This Usha is in vogue among the Plains Bhni- 

79 Drama and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races (1915) and 
Cambridge University Reporter (ISth May 1970). 
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yas as well as some other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
families in the Plains. This, like the other Uxhas, is 
observed for securing some boon or in fulfilment of 
some vow. 

Laksnu is a deity apparently borrowed from the 
Hindus. She is the guardian of crops and cattle and 
is the bestower of prosperity. On a Friday, a Bhuiyfi 
cultivator offers molasses and cinui rice to this goddess 
on his field, and reaps a few sheaves of paddy, brings 
them home and inserts them into the inner side of the 
thatch of his hut. While making straw receptacles 
(purd ) to store his rice, the cultivator puts inside the 
first para a betel-nut as an offering to Laksml, and after 
filling this purd. with rice and plaiting it up, he lights 
a lamp over it in honour of the goddess. 

( v ) Man.Gods 

First and foremost among the faniilv gods of the 
Pauri are the spirits of his deceased ancestors who 
have been ceremonially conducted into the house and 
given seats in the Bhitar. These ancestor-spirits or 
Pitrus 80 watch over the well-being of the family. Es¬ 
so Cf. the Haram-horoko of ths Mfindas, the Haprovi of the BirhOrs, 
the Ua-ham of the Hus, the Bar-barki of the Juangs and the Burha- 
Burhi or Mari-masan of the Kharias- 
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cept when there is any neglect in making the regular 
offerings and sacrifices on which they, like other spirits, 
depend for nutritment, they are uniformly beneficent. 

The customary offerings and sacrifices to which 
the Ancestor-spirits are ordinarily entitled are the 
following:— 

A few drops of liquor are dropped on the ground 
for them whenever liquor is drunk by the members of 
the family; an offering of pudding made of 

rice-flour and sesamum seeds is given to them at 
the name-giving ceremony of a Pfniri child; a Pauri 
bride also makes a similar offering of jau to the spirits 
of her husband’s ancestors; when the shade of a 
deceased member of the family is conducted into the 
house, offerings of turmeric, rice, frankincense and 
molasses are made to the ancestor .spirits in the Bhitar;' 
similar offering's are made before setting out for the an¬ 
nual Aklini Pardhi hunt in Chaff, and on the occasions 
of the Am-nua cerernonv in Magh-Falgun and the 
Nua-lchai ceremony in Bhudo-Asvin. 

Besides the spirits of one’s own deceased ancestors, 
the spirits of a murdered person is sometimes accepted 
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by the murderer’s family as a family god so as to spare 
the family the troubles that might otherwise be caused 
by the spirit. Sacrifices are offered to such a spirit at 
stated intervals. 

Sometimes a field is believed to be haunted by the 
spirit of some deceased or murdered person who causes 
harm to persons cultivating the field. The owner of 
the field propitiates such a spirit by giving him an 
aslhun or a permanent seat in the field and promising 
him periodical sacrifices which are thenceforth regu¬ 
larly offered. 

Other man-gods are the Bdgheu or the spirit of a 
man killed by a tiger, and the Bduti, or the spirit of a 
man killed by a bear. As such spirits are not con¬ 
ducted into the bkitar or inner tabernacle of the house, 
they are believed to wander about at will and try to 
secure food and nourishment for themselves as best 
they can. They can assume the shape of a tiger or a 
bear, as the case may be; and to protect themselves 
from being destroyed by the Bughed spirits who ap¬ 
pear in the shape of tigers, the Ptiuris offer fowls to 
them before they start on a hunting expedition. No 
dsthdn is provided for such a spirit. 
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As the fiuuti spirits merely damage the Panri’s 
crops, no regular sacrifices are offered to them, but 
occasional vows of sacrifices of fowls are made to them 
when bears cause repeated damage to the crops of a 
settlement. The name ‘‘Bauti” is also applied to the 
familar spirits of individuals. Baruhi-^at is the Pig- 
deitv : to prevent pigs and parrots from harming In’s 
crops, Pauris sometimes offer sacrifices at the footprints 
of pigs in the jungles. 

Unlike the northern 8 ’ Bhuiyas, such as those of 
the Hazaribagh District, the Pauri Bhuiyas have no 
cult of hereos or Risley’s conjecture 82 that Rikh- 

mun “was originally the bear-totem of a sept of the 
tribe” does not appear to have the support of any 
ascertained facts. No section of the Bhuiyas know of 
any bear-totem. Even in the list of Bhfiiya totem, 
names given by Risley 83 , the bear does not figure as a 
clan-totem. The Bhfiiyas themselves explain, correctly 
as it seems, ‘Riklnnnn’ as a corruption of “Rishi-muni”. 
Spirits of some ancient heroes, generally non-Bhaiyas, 

81 See pp. 30-32 ante. 

82 Castes and Tribes, Vol. I, p. 112. 

83 Ibid. Vol. II, App„ p. 11. 
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are vaguely spoken of as deities, but receive no sepa¬ 
rate sacrifices. Thus it is only on occasions of certain 
pujas of the village-gods when the names of all spirits 
or deities worth naming are taken by the Dihuri along 
with the recognized village gods, that we hear the 
names of Bon Bed, Barn Bhni Mallfir and a few others 
who are apparently spirits of deceased men of note. 
There are two such spirits, however, who have been 
given ‘seats’ in the Pauri country and receive offerings 
of stones. Those are called Aififyi and Sfoph/a who 
are said to have belonged to a white ( Bwniji ) 84 tribe 
named the Asurs who are reputed to have possessed 
superhuman strength. The tradition goes that in 
order to attend jutrds or dancing festivals they used to 
walk from Bonfii to Keonjbar and back—a distance 
of about eighty miles—in one night. One night 
their enemies (some people, apparently under the in- 
fluence of Hindu traditions, say the “Devas”) succeed¬ 
ed in waylaying and killing them on the boundary line 
between villages Bonjd and Jolo. And there they 
were buried and stones heaped over them, and every 

84 It may be noted that “Fundi" is 3 MujjdaW Word meaning “white’’ 
Another Mundari word I heard among the Paufis is “merom”—meaning, 

goat. 
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passer-by adds a stone or, failing that, a leaf or a 
twig to the heap in the hope of securing success in his 
journey. 

Such are the principal deities and spirits to whom 
the Pauri BhiiivTis make regular offerings and sacri- 
flees. Under Hindu influence their conception of some 
of the deities appears to have become less crude than 
before. With their increasing contact with the Hindus 
of the plains, Hindu gods, too, are slowly finding their 
way into the Pauri pantheon; and it seems probable that 
within a few decades the Pauri Blmiyas will be hardly 
distinguishable from the liinduized Plains Bhniyas or 
Panchsai Blmiyas. Indeed, the more well-tc-do families 
of the Kuirfi Parganfi Blmiyas already approximate the 
Plains Bhiliyas in their habits and customs, and other 
families will not be long in doing so. Besides the 
deities and spirits described above, the Pauris, like 
other animistic tribes, believe in the presence of a host 
of impersonal spirits or minor personal agents who 
may however be controlled, cajoled or tricked into 
inactivity and quiescence. 

Feasts and Festivals. 

Some public feasts and festivals mark the turning 
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points in the annual round of the economic life of the 
tribe so as to ensure safety and prosperity in their 
seasonal occupations. A brief account of these feasts 
and sacrifices are given below. 

1 The Mdgli T’aroi or Magh Jdtra Festival. 

The Magh Jatra festival marks the termination of 
the agricultural year. It is a festival of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the out-going years, 
and of preparation for entering into the fresh labours 
of the incoming year with its manifest dangers. The 
ceremonies and observances in this festival are as 
follows: An open space outside the setle- 

Hut-burning. 

ment is cleaned, and four newly-cut logs 
of wood brought from the jungle are planted upright 
in the ground to form a small quadrangle which is 
roofed over either with logs of wood as in Keonjhar 
and Pfd Lahera or with grass, leaves and straw as in 
Bonili. At mid-day, the Dihuri, with each eye covered 
up with a rice-flour cake, in some places, but 
uncovered in others, sets fire to this quadran¬ 
gular shed while all present shout “Hari-bor’. In 
some Bhfiiya villages (as I found at village Bhonjpali 
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in the Bonai State) fire on this occasion is kindled by 
the friction of two pieces of wood ; and the hut-burn¬ 
ing is done with new fire. All fire in other houses is 
extinguished, and new fire is kindled from this cere¬ 
monial fire. With this new fire jdn (rice boiled in 
tnilk) is cooked for offerings to the Ancestor-Spirits. 
On this day, no Pauri Bhfliya will allow fire to be 
taken out of his house by anybody. This ritual of 
hut-burning does not appear to be a rite of purgation 
or purification to which similar hut-burning by sterile 
women in several parts of India has been attributed 
by Crook. 85 The present rite may be a mimetic 
representation of jungle-cleariug for purposes of 
Roman cultivation and is intended to have a magic 
influence on their agricultural operations. The ashes 
of this burnt hut are also believed to have a magical 
virtue. The Pauri3 of the Keonjhar and Pal Lahera 
States note the direction from which the echo of ‘Hari- 
bdl’ appears to reverberate, and conduct their Roman 
or jhuming operations on that side in the ensuing year, 
as it is believed to promise success. Every one present 
puts a mark (tiled) on his own forehead with the ashes 


85 Man (February 1919), pp. 18. 
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of this burnt shed. The remaining ashes are taken 
up by the Pfiuris present and some take their share 
home and some keep theirs in the Manda house. The 
ashes are believed to bring them luck (subha). In the 
Boniii State someone carries the Dihuri home on his 
back and others follow him. Arrived at his house, 
the Dihuri pours a little water on everybody’s feet 
(this being evidently a relic of an older custom of 
regular feet-washing), and brings out rice-flour cakes 
which he distributes to all present. Since morning, 
the men have all remained fasting, and now every one 
returns home where an exceptionally good dinner 
awaits him. But now-a.days, in every villages (as I 
found in Keonjhar) only the Dihuri observes the fast. 

Next morning the Dihuri bathes and goes to the 
spot where the extemporised hut was burnt and there 
scatters a handful of paddy-seeds over the ashes and 
leaves the place. Then two other Pauris of the village 
go there with a plough; one of them holds the plough 
and the other drives it over the ashes sown over by 
the Dihuri, and then go away. The Dihuri with a 
number of villagers who have remained fasting since 
morning, go to the darbcir by the side of which Boram 
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and Gai-srl have their asthans (seats). There the 
Dihuri offers some rice, and sacrifices a few fowls to 
Borarn and Gai-srl and then cooks the meat of the 
fowls. The Dihuri and the other villagers take each 
some rice and a new earthen vessel with him to the 
place, and evei' 3 'one boils his own rice and eats it with 
a little of the cooked meat given by the Dihuri. 

It is onty after this ceremonial burning of newly 
cut logs of wood and the ceremonial ploughing and 
scattering of seeds on the ashes, that the villagers may 
cut wood or fell trees from the jungles, begin new 
clearings on their hill-slopes, and commence fresh 
agricultural operations. If anyone cuts wood before 
the Magh jfitra festival, sickness to the Dihuri or his 
cattle is apprehended. Any person who may happen 
to cut wood before the festival will be required to 
propitiate the Bo ram spirit by sacrificing fowls. 
Should he omit to offer the sacrifices, the Dihuri will 
do so himself. 

It is particularly on this occasion of the Magh 

Ceremonial festival that Pauri boys (especially 

Friendship. - n ^ ie J 3 0n ai State) form ceremonial 
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friendships 86 with one another. The different forms of 
such artificial friendship are known as Maitra , Sanga , 
Jamddir and Malta-Prasad. The Maitra form of 

friendship is formed between boys who happen to bear 
the same name. Each presents to the other seven 
handfuls of drud rice and a few pieces of turmeric and 
salutes him by saying “Johar, Maitra”. Subsequently 
the friends ( maitras ) invite each other to a feast at 
their respective houses and each presents the other 
with a new cloth. In the Gamha Punai Parab they 
exchange sidhds or presents of rice, pulse, and other 
eatables; and on every occasion of a festival, the two 
maitras entertain or make presents of food to each 
other. 

The observances in the Makar and Sdngd forms 
of friendship are the same as in tho Maitra form which 
differ from the former in the absence of identity of 
names of the two friends. In the Mahd-Prasad friend¬ 
ship, which, too, may be formed at any time of the 
year but is generally contracted during some festival, 
one boy puts into the mouth of the other a little drud 

86 Similar ceremonial friendships are customary among the MSndSs 
the Birh0f8 and allied tribe*. 
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riee with a few petals of some flower arid then they 
salute each other by saying, “Johar, Maha Prasad”. 
Clothes are exchanged and each entertains the other 
to a feast at his house. In a Jdmddir friendship, 
which is also formed either on the occasion of the Magh 
Jatra or on the Makar Jatra festival, a boy puts a tiny 
jam (Kugnia jambolana) twig on each ear of the other 
and then each salutes the other, saying—“Johar, Jam- 
<Jair”. They entertain each other with feasts and 
exchange presents of cloths as in other forms of 
friendship. Girls form similar friendships variously 
known as Karamddir, Bairkoir, and Makar. The 
Makar friendship of girls is formed with the same 
ceremonies as in the case of boys. The Karamddir 
and Bairkoir forms of friendship are similar to the 
Jdmddir friendship of boys with this difference that 
instead of a jam twig, a lea ram (Xauclia parvifulia ) 
twig is worn on the ears of Karamddir friends and 
flowers of the Lair (Z typhus Jujuba) are worn on the 
ears of Bairkoir friends. Karamddir friendships are 
entered into on the occasion of the Karam Jdtrd and 
the Makar and Bairkoir forms of friendship on the 
Makar Jatra day. 
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On the occasion of these jfitrfi festivals-the Milgh 
Jatra, Makar Jatra, and Karam Jatra,—Pauri boys 
also enjoy themselves in another 'way. They go in a 
body from house to house in their village and beg for 
pithas or cake3 and rice and any other eatables, such as 
pulse or vegetables, -hat may be had. They eat the 
cakes together on the same day, and on a subsequent 
day enjoy a picnic on the bank of a hill stream, where 
the rice and other eatables thus obtained are cooked 
and eaten. 

2 The Makar Jatra Festivals. 

This festival, so far as I could learn, is observed 
only by the Bhfliyas of village Kuira in the Bonai State. 
It is not known among the Pauris of Keonjhar and Pal 
Lahera. On the full moon day in the month of Pous 
(December), Bhfliyas from different villages of Kuira 
Pargana as also some Pauris from Pauri Pargana assem¬ 
ble at village Kuira to celebrate the festival. Those 
who come from other villages come with cakes and other 
food for their day’s meals, unless they have friends or 
relatives at Kuira with whom they may have their 
meals. In every house at village Kuira, cakes are made, 
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and those who can afford to do so kill fowls or goats. 
In the morning, the Dihuri offers water, molasses, 
flowers and arua rice to a sacred stone in an open 
field outside the village. This stone is called Nages- 
war MalwAeo. In the afternoon, on an open space in 
front of the dslitan of Nages war Mahfideo, men dance 
the Piiiki dance. Other tribes and castes of the nei¬ 
ghbourhood of Kuira—such as Gours and “Kols’’—also 
join in these dances. It is after this festival that 
servants are released from their year’s engagement 
and new servants appointed. The Makar Jfitra and 
the Karam Jutra, which are essentially harvest festi¬ 
vals, are really festivals of the Kuira Pargana Bhuiyfis 
among whom wet cultivation of low-land rice is exten¬ 
sively practised, and who appear to have borrowed 
these from the semi-IIindui/.ed Bhniyas and other tribes 
and castes of the plains. The Magh Jfitra festival 
appears to be the only gonuine harvest festival of the 
Pauris. 


3 The Karam-Jutra, Festival. 

Unlike the Chr>$a Nagpur tribes, who celebrate 
the Karam festival in Bklulo (August), when the upland 
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rice has been harvested, a few Pauri families celebrate 
the Karam Jfitra iu Asvin or Kartik or A grab ay an 
(October-November) after their lowland paddy has 
been cut, but before it has been threshed. The follow¬ 
ing ceremonies are observed. Two or three days be¬ 
fore the festival, the Dihuri and Xaek meet at the dur¬ 
bar one evening and fix a date for the Karam Jatra, 
and notify the date to the villagers, so that they may 
provide themselves with rice and molasses for the occa¬ 
sion. On the morning of the day fixed, the darbdr 
ground is cleaned with cowdung and water, a mud 
altar is prepared, and a canopy of leaves and twigs is 
put over it. The Dihuri, who fasts the whole day, 
goes in the evening to the jungle, cuts a Karam 
(Nauclea parvifolia) branch and brings it to the darbdr. 
A number of girls, who have also fasted, go there 
with arud rice, frankincense and molasses and hand 
them over to the Dihuri who offers these to the sacred 
branch. Then the Karam branch is planted on the 
altar, while women go on making the hurhurd sound. 
The girls now bow down before the Karam branch 
and say, “0 Karam Raja, 0 Karam Rani, we are mak¬ 
ing Karaln Dharam”. Then same old man who knows 
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the legend (hdkhdni or katlia) of Karate and Dliaram 87 
recites it to the girls. That evening, cakes and other 
delicacies are prepared at each house. Guests from 
other villages are entertained at different houses; and 
feasting, dancing, drinking, and rejoicing form the 
order of the night. Men alone dance and sing that 
night. 

Next morning the Dihuri, after making ablutions, 
•gain offers rice and molasses (sital) to the sacred 
Karam Deity. Then he takes up the branch and 
hands it over to the boys of the village who carry it 
from house to house. At each house the women ‘‘wash 
the feet of Karam Raja.” by pouring water at the 
lower end of the Karam branch and present the boys 
with cakes. The boys finally immerse the Karam 
branch in the water of some stream or water-channel, 
return home, aDd cat the cakes. 

4. Alehin Pdrdhi. 

This is the annual hunting festival of the Pauris 
and other Bhtliyas. It is held on the third day of the 
moon (Ahsay Tritia) in the month of Chait (March). 
The preceding evening the Diburi informs the villagers 


87 See Chapter XI pout. 
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that they are to start on the annual Akliin or Alchin- 
PdrJhi expedition on the following morning. All men 
wishing to join the hunt, assemble at the akhra in the 
morning, armed with their bows, arrows, and axes. 
In Bonfii before they start, every man in the party 
offers a piece of turmeric to Basuki Mata, but in 
Keonjhar and Pal Laliera, this is seldom done. The 
Dihuri leads the party. 

Arrived at the jungle, a few men—those reputed 
as the most daring and fearless—are told off as <jha[ii- 
ris who hide themselves behind branches and twigs 
put up as screens and remain seated with their weapons 
ready for use. The rest of the party act as charahciris, 
or beaters who drive the animals of the forest towards 
the ghatdris . 

As soon as any game is bagged, the Dihuri or 
other leader takes a little blood of the game and offers 
it to Boram and Gai-srI, saying,—"Here we offer you 
the blood of slain animals. May we have many more 
now and ever”. The man who has shot the animal 
then offers a little of its blood to his own ancestor- 
spirits ( Pitrus ). 

When the hunt is over all go with the spoils of 
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the day to the Niiek’s house. There some female of the 
Naek’s family washes the feet of such of the hunters as 
have succeeded in bringing down an animal, ceremoni¬ 
ally ‘kiss’ their hands, and anoint their forehead with 
turmeric paste. 

The two hind legs of each game are presented to 
the Naek as ukhni-bhefi (present of the hunt), and the 
Naek in return gives them either a new cloth or, if he 
has none, a sum of twelve annas for a baraha (pig) or 
other big animal bagged and four annas for each hufari 
or small deer or other small animal. The man whose 
arrow killed the particular animal gets the present of 
the cloth or money meant for it. The rest of the game 
is divided amongst the different families of the village. 

The quantity of game bagged is regarded as an 
indication of the good or bad out-turn of the next 
harvest. 

In subsequent hunts, people go singly or with 
such companions as they choose, and the game is divid¬ 
ed amongst the hunters per capita , although a little 
meat is generally presented to each of the families 
who have not deputed any one to the hunt. Similar 
annual hunting festivals are customary among most 
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Mfmdii tribes. Festivals of first fruits not only of 
staple food-crops but also of certain other subsidiary 
food-products are customary amongst most tribes 
o. Am-Nud. 

The Am-nufi. festival is celebrated in December or 
January when the mango blossoms have come out. 
On a day fixed and notified beforehand by the Dihurii 
the latter makes his ablutions in the morning, threshes 
new rice, and, with the drud rice thus prepared and a 
little frankincense, molassesi mango-blossoms and rice- 
flour, he goes to the seat of Gfu-srT, and there offers 
these to Boriim and Gfii-sri. A number of villagers 
attend the puju, after having had their ablutions. Then 
the Dihuri will prepare jdu by boiling drud rice in 
water with mange-blossoms in a stone vessel. A little 
of this jdu is first offered to Gfii-srf and Boram, and then 
a little is given to every villager present. Until this 
ceremony has been performed in the village no villager 
may eat mangoes or other new fruit of the season, or 
manure his fields. 

6. Tirtid Mufi or Ak?ay Muti. 

On the third day of the moon (Ak?ay Tritia day) 
in the month of Baisakh, the ceremonial sowing of 
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paddy-seeds is performed to ensure good crops. The 
Tirtid Midi ceremony, as this is called, is performed by 
each cultivator separately for his own benefit. The man 
observes continence on the day preceding the ceremony 
and eats only one meal consisting of drnd rice boiled 
in an earthen vessel and taken in the daytime. Next 
morning, either his wife or some other woman, who is 
not in her menses and has not slept with her husband 
but has observed continence and fasted the preceding 
night, bathes herself and husks some drud rice. The 
man too bathes in the morning and carries this iirud 
rice and some paddy seeds to his liman or clearance on 
the hill-slope or to other land. Those who have no rice- 
fields will, all the same, ceremonially sow a few paddy- 
seeds on the Tirtid Muti day on his bdri land where 
merely vegetables, maize, gondii {Panic-urn meliare ), etc., 
are grown. Offerings of iirud rice are made to each of 
the principal deities,-Dharam Deota, Basu-Mata, Boram 
and Gai-sri,—by placing a handful of rice on his rice 
field, komdn, or lari land in the name of each. In the 
case of a rice field, drud rice is also offered to LaksmI 
by placing a handful of it over the paddy-seeds in the 
basket; those who only grow maize, gondii , etc-, and 
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have no rice cultivation, omit this offering to LaksmI. 
Now the man scatters the paddy-seeds and either 
ploughs the land or just uses his ploughshare to turn 
up the soil a little. Even if there has been no rain 
yet and the soil is too hard for ploughing and sowing 
seeds, still on the Tirtid Mali day the Pauri cultivator 
must not omit this ceremony. Should he do so, he is 
sure to have bad luck. Similar sowing festivals are 
celebrated by most other tribes in Orissa. 

7. Bihira or Bill-urn or Amrhi pfrja. 

This pujfi is intended to ensure seasonable and 
abundant rainfall and a bumper harvest. In the 
month of Asarh (June-July) the Dihuri calls the 
villagers to the darbtir and fixes a day for the perform¬ 
ance of Bihira Pfija. On the morning of the appointed 
day each villager takes some paddy to him. The 
Dihuri then bathes, takes the rice, and goes to the seat 
(merit) of Gfii-srT and prays for abundant rainfall and 
good crops. The sacrifice of a goat or of a fowl is made 
alternately every year. Tn some villages, sacrifices are 
made on this occasion to other villacre-gods as well. 
Thus, at village Jolo, a goat ( powlra ) is offered to 
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Dliaram Beotii, another goat ( boda) to Boram and a 
castrated goat to the Puts. This festival corresponds 
to the festival at transplantation: of paddy seedlings 
among the Mundas and most other settled agricultural 
tribes of Chotfi-Nagpur and Orissa. 


8. Gamha Punai or Ganthd Punai. 

Two or three days before the full moon in the 

f 

month of Sraban (August) the men of the village 
assemble at the tlarbnr and request the Xfiek and the 
Dihuri to borrow on their behalf some rice and molas¬ 
ses for the Gamha Punai festival, the loan to be repaid 
at the next harvest. At this time of the year, most 
Pauris have no rice or other grain left in his house. A 
day or two before the full moon the Naek and Dihuri 
procure the necessary rice, etc., or advance them from 
their own stock, if any, and the villagers who need 
them divide these amongst themselves according to 
their respective requirements and means of repayment. 
The day before tho full moon, paddy is threshed and 
husked in every house, and those who possess any cattle 
give them some salt to eat and anoint their horns with 
sesame oil. On the full moon day, pitlias or cakes 
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are prepared in each house with rice-flour, and a hearty 
meal of boiled rice, pulses, etc., is prepared and eaten. 
In the evening such Pauris as possess any cattle, wash 
their hoofs when the cattle return* home from the 
jungle, auoint their foreheads with turmeric paste and 
feed them with raw rice and a kind of fried rice callod 
khai. Lamps are lighted in the cattle-sheds that night. 
On the Gdmhd Pimdi day and the day preceding it, 
their cattle are given absolute rest by the Pauris. 

9. Bar and Nud-Khid Festivals. 

The Bar and Nua-Khia ceremonies are intended 
to make the reaping and eating of the new rice inno¬ 
cuous- On a day, fixed beforehand at the darbdr, the 
Dihuri bathes in the morning, pours libations of water 
and makes offerings of rice, molasses and frankincense 
to Boram and Gfii-srT. He then proceeds in company 
with other villagers to the g5ra or upland paddy fields 
of the village and (Hits a few sheaves of gSrii paddy from 
their fields, including his own, if he has any. Each 
Cultivator now goes to his own field, offers a little arud 
rice, water, molasses and frankincense to Dharam 
Deota and cats a few sheaves of paddy which are taken 
home and kept suspended from the roof; and johctr, or 
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salutation (by bowing) is made to these sheaves. 
Subsequently they reap their gorfi (upland) crops. 
Two or three days later the Dihuri goes to the darhar, 
sacrifices one or more fowls to Boram, cooks the meat 
and eats it alone. Then, in a new earthen vessel, he 
boils new gord rice supplied by the villagers, offers 
this jdu first to Gai-srI, and then to his own ancestor- 
spirits. He now first eats a portion of the jdu himself 
and gives the remnant to other members of his family 
to eat. After this, the other villagers may eat the 
new rice. Before doing so, everv Pauri must offer a 
little of it to his own ancestor-spirits in the bhitar of 
his house. Here, it may be noted that the principal 
deities (such as Bujam or Dharam and Basuki-mata 
or Thakurani and the Pitrus) of the Pauri Bhfliyas 
still receive homage from the Plains Bhaiyfts, and most 
of the same festivals are still observed by both, though 
the Plains Bhoiyas have also adopted some of the rites 
and deities of their professed Hindu faith. Thus ins¬ 
tead of the sacrifice of fowls and animals, offerings of 
milk, ghee and sweets are offered by the Plains Bhfii- 
yas to some of their deities such as Dharam or Bdram 
and Basuki-Thakurani. 
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10. Other Observances regarding Crops, etc. 

Among the Pauris of the Boniii State, when all 
the rice of a Pauri has been threshed, he takes up a 
handful and places it on the threshing-floor and leaves 
it there. The first rice beer ( hanria) of the year is 
prepared in every Pauri house when the new gora rice 
has been threshed, and a little of this hanria together 
with seven rice-flour cakes is first offered to the ances¬ 
tor spirits at the threshing-floor (Ichara). After that, 
whenever hanria is prepared, a little of it is first 
offered to the ancestor-spirits. Before a Pauri proceeds 
to thresh his lowland rice ( bil-dhan ), he offers on the 
threshing floor a little liquor <[hanria ) prepared with 
old rice to his ancestor-spirits. 

The last few sheaves of lowland paddy is left 
standing on the field when the rest is 

The Last 

Sheaf and harvested. If a Pauri has more than 

Last Fruit. 

one such rice-field, it is the last sheaves 
of the field reaped last of all that are left standing, 
These sheaves are called Kliet bdrhila. This is not 
definitely explained by the people as meant for the 
Corn-spirit. 
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The last jack fruit is left on his tree and not 
plucked by the Pauri, and so also the last fruit on his 
mango tree is not plucked by himself or by any other 
member of his family. It is said that if the tree is 
denuded of all its fruit, the mother (tree) will Iook 
about for its children (fruit) and feel disappointed and 
grieved. 

Founding a New Settlement. 

In the selection of a site for a new settlement the 
Pauri employs a form of divination. The Dihuri, takes 
a bath, and places a handful of aruci rice on the site in¬ 
tended to be occupied and covers over the rice with a 
new earthen vessel and fixes it down on the ground 
by plastering the rim of the vessel with clay. 88 Next 
morning, the Dihuri again bathes and goes to the spot 
and examines the rice. If on scrutiny he finds that no 
insect or ant has eaten up or disturbed any portion of 
the rice, then it is considered an auspicious site; other¬ 
wise a new site is sought out. When the site is found to 
be auspicious, the Dihuri cuts down a log of wood and 

88 Their neighbours, the moro primitive Jufings, follow the same 
form of divination for the purpose. But instead of one handful of rice, 
three handfuls of rice are placed sido by side and covered up with three 
new earthen pots. 
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plants it upright in the centre of the site. This post 
is called the Subha KhO.rj.td (auspicious post) and also 
the Giiii-srt Kkunta —the post sacred to Gai-sri. It 
stands out about four feet above ground. The Dihuri, 
with his face to the east as in all pujas, offers rice and 
molasses, in the names of Gai-sri, Basukl-mata, Boram, 
and Dharam Deotfi,—and prays, “May we live here in 
health; may we have success in clearing the forest, 
and get enough to eat”. 

The foundation of a new settlement and also 
of a new house must be laid either on a Wednesday or 
on a Friday. Mondays and Tuesdays are also not in¬ 
auspicious, but Saturdays are particularly unlucky. 
When the village site is selected, each family selects a 

t 

site for the family dwelling and plants a Subha-lchuntd 
or auspicious post iu the centre of the selected site. 
This forms one of the posts to support the roof, and 
to this post a small mango twig is tied with unbleach¬ 
ed thread. The compartment of the hut where this 
Subha-lchuntd stands is selected as the bhitar where 
the ancestor-spirits have their seat. When a newly 
married couple sets up a new house, the Dihuri places 
inside the hut an earthen pot with its bottom upwards 
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under which the ancestor-spirits are to reside and 
receive offerings and libations. 

If the old Gfii-sri Khunta post is blown away 
by the wind or is otherwise uprooted or destroyed 
except through natural decay, the village site roust be 
forthwith changed. Another occasion for changing a 
village site is the exhaustion of the soil after a few 
years’ cultivation of vegetables, maize and other crops 
in their Romans or clearances. 

In some Panri villages, as in village Suakati in 
the Keonjhar State, may be seen planted in front of 
the Manda-ghar a long bamboo pale painted rvhite with 
ricc-flour-paste and surmounted with a circular shield 
or umbrella made of plaited bamboo splinters and 
adorned all round its rim wfth a garland of pith. 
About two feet lower down, the pole is wound round 
with another bunch of pith garlands decorated with 
tinsel adornments such as small mirrors and combs. 
And about the same distance further down, the pole is 
similarly decked with pith-garlands and tinsel trapp¬ 
ings. The entire pole is called the ‘ Chhatra-Khunt” 
or the umbrella-pole, and the umbrella-like top is 
called the “Thakurani Chhatra” or the umbrella of the 
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goddess Thakurani. On top of this umbrella flaps a 
flag decked also with garlands of pith. This pole with 
the umbrella and the flag on it is carried in procession 
to the hut-temple of tho goddess Thakurani at the time 
of the periodical propitiation of that deity. 

II. Magic. 

The Pauri Bhfiiya’s religion proper, as we have 
seen, consists in a belief in unseen supernatural beings 
believed to direct and control the course of nature and 
of human life, and in various rites and ceremonies 
designed to establish friendly relations with such 
powers with the object of securing good luck and pre¬ 
serving, strengthening, and ennobling life. The Pauri 
also believes in the presence all around him of imper¬ 
sonal powers, forces, and tendencies which are either 
unembodied, or are inherent in certain men, animals, 
and other material objects, such as plants, stones, etc., 
and even in certain words and numbers. The ways 
and means adopted to ward off or control these powers 
or to press them into service for the preservation, and 
enrichment of life constitute the Pauri's Magic. This 
is what is called white Magic. Whereas Faith and 
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Hope forms the keynote of Religion as well as of White 
Magic, and Fear and Suspicion form the keynote of 
Black Magic, among the Pauris as among other tribes. 

All illness is believed to be caused by some super¬ 
natural power,—either by a deity for some offence of 
omission or commission on the part of the patient or 
of some member of his family, or by some evil spirit 
(Churuni or Masani) or some evil power set in motion 
by some maleficent magician or witch, or by the ‘evil 
eye’ of some malicious person. 

When any illness is due to the visitation of some 
deity, the services of the Dihuri or village-priest are 
requisitioned to propitiate the offended deity. And 
with appropriate sacrifices, offerings and libations the 
Dihuri seeks to propitiate the deity and remove the 
illness. 

The Ancestor-spirits generally bring on sickness 
to their descendants if their sacred tabernacle or bhitar 
happens to be defiled by contact with sure ceremoni¬ 
ally unclean person or object. In such a case the head 
of the family will implore forgiveness and pray to 
them to re-enter their earthen-pot (which is their 
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appointed abode) and there offer to the ancostor-spirits 

jau or rice boiled in milk in a new earthen-pot. 

If the Pal spirit is responsible for the sickness a 
vow is made to offer him either a goat or a fowl in 
case of cure. 

In cases of epidemic to men or cattle, the Dihuri offers 
libations of water in the names of all the spirits of his 
village and native hill and also to the deities Boram and 

o • 

Gai-sri. Dharam-Deota and Dhartl-mata are the only 
deities who are uniformly beneficent and never cause 
any sickness or other harm. The principal superna¬ 
tural agents of sickness and death are the Mascii.ii spirits 
and the Bduti spirits, besides the ‘evil eye’ of certain 
malicious persons and the sorcery of wizards and 
witches. Masanis are the malevolent spirits of those 
deceased persons whose spirits have not been conducted 
back to their respective houses on account of the unholy 
mode of their death. Bduti spirits are the familiar 
spirits of certain individuals whose crops or fruits or 
jhums and other possessions are guarded over by these 
familiars. They are said to be spirits of persons de¬ 
voured by bears. There are some minor spirits whose 
evil attentions cause no serious harm. Thus the Chit- 
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rangi spirit is said to cause nightmares. As has 
been stated it) a previous Chapter the afflicted person 
has only to turn round in his sleep and the Ghitrangi 
spirit leaves him. 

Certain persons are believed to have an innate 
evil influence which emanates from their eyes, and 
harms a person towards whom it is directed. Thus 
the sight of certain individuals in the morning before 
one commences his day’s work or a journey or other 
undertaking is calculated to bring ill luck. Some 
people acquire the evil eye through training under a 
Pangni or witch. When such a person sees another 
engaged in eating some dainty dishes , and mutters to 
herself, “Oh, how nice it would be if I could have had 
such delicacies for myself,” the person eating the food 
is sure to fall ill. When a Pauri, particularly a child, 
suffers from nausea, flatulence, or diarrhia, the ailment 
is generally attributed to the evil eye ( najar ). To 
neutralize the bad effects of such a najar, the services 
of a Rafinria or magician are requisitioned, and the 
RaOnria seeks to cure the patient through spells or the 
coercive magic of words. If words of power fail, the 
Raitnria seeks the aid of a Betal spirit which is the 
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familiar spirit of Ilaflnrias. 

Pauri Magicians are of four classes, known 
respectively, as Pangnis, Dainis, Raunrias, and Gums. 
The first three classes of magicians have their familiar 
spirits or Bauds to whom they sacrifice in secret, and 
who are believed to take away their votaries’ lives 
whenever they neglect to offer the proper sacrifices 
to them in time. The Gunias only cure snake bites 
and some other wounds; and this they do through 
spells, combined with blowing on the patient with 
their mouth and making passes on him with their 
hands. Pangnis and Dainis are women who learn 
their art in secret from others who know it. General¬ 
ly a Pangni learns the art from her mother. While 
all other people are asleep, a Pangni instructs her 
daughter as to the spells to be used to effect malicious 
and anti-social purposes. Dainis learn their art from 
other Dainis at dead of night in some secluded spot 
W'here they sit down naked. They sometimes dance 
together at night in a state of nudity. Thus the 
power of the Pangnis and Dainis to cause harm is 
derived from the use of certain spells or words of 
power, coupled with their own will-power, and also 
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from their familiar spirits. A Daini is credited with 
the power of sucking another person’s blood from a 
distance. Raflnrias, it is said, can cure diseases and 
other troubles inflicted by Pangnis and Diiinis, but 
can do no harm to others. Raflnrias find out whether 
any particular disease haa been caused by a witch or 
by some evil spirit. Their method of discovering this 
is as follows:—A reed called sir-lchal is broken into 
halves and then the pieces are measured with the span 
of the hand. If they measure just three spans each, 
it is not a case of spirit-attack but is attributed to the 
evil eye or some other cause. While measuring the 
reed, the Raunria silently prays to Boram that if it 
be a case of spirit-attack the reed may show it by 

lengthening itself. The names of different masani 
spirits of the village are also taken while measuring 
the reed; and the last name taken when the measuring 
is just finished, is believed to be the name of the spirit 
responsible for the trouble. The spirit is subsequent¬ 
ly expelled by the ningchha ceremony which consists in 
waving four times round the head of the patient a 
handful of sun-dried rice and powdered turmeric tied 
up in a leaf and throwing it away and at the same time 
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addressing the spirit and commanding or exhorting it 
to go away with such words as the following: “Here, 
take thy share [of offering], and leave this ‘body’ (the 
afflicted person). Do thou stay away and live in peace 
and quiet.” Some Kiiflnrias, it is said, have powerful 
familiar spirits with whose aid they can subdue the 
familiar spirit of a Pangni and foil the Pangni’s 
efforts. 

If a Bhfiiya on his way to the jungle to hunt or 
to bring fuel-wood or to gather roots, fruits and vege¬ 
table, or when going on some other business, happens 
to meet a Pangni he apprehends failure in his 
expedition. 

The methods employed by the magician to inflict 
disease death and trouble to man or cattle or crops may 
be called offensive magic, whereas the use of charms, 
amulets, and other devices to ward off disease, death 
and other calamity proceeding from supernatural 
sources may be called defensive or protective magic. 
The most common method of defensive magic is the 
use of charms and amulets. The most common amu¬ 
lets to protect children as well as adults from the 
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evil eye and the evil attention of mischievous spirits 
employed by the Hill Bhiliyas are made of certain 
vegetable roots of their native jungles which must be 
gathered on the last day of the lunar month of Asvin 
(September-October). The application of soot between 
the eye-brows of a child to ward off the evil eye is also 
in vogue. 



CHAPTER XI. 


FOLKLORE OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

1. Folk Tales. 

Like other tribes in the lower culture, the Puuri 
Bhaiyas possess a store of traditional knowledge re¬ 
garding their own origins and those of their gods, the 
course of nature, the properties of things, the habits 
of other creatures, and so forth, which their old men 
recount to the younger generation in the form of 
folktales, riddles and proverbs. A few specimens of 
such folk-lore are given below. 

{ i ) The Story of Creation. 

In the beginning there existed only God or Dharma 
whose visible representation was the Sun with the 
Moon. Then there appeared an ocean of water of the 
depth of seven times the height of a man with up¬ 
raised hands (sat-tar pani); and out of depths of the 
ocean up came a mass of mud to a height of fourteen 
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times the height of a man with upraised hands ( choioda- 
tar-panka ). Then Dharnia on this mud-bank created 
a man and a woman known respectively as Parihar 
Burba and Baramani Burhi. The mud-bank (earth) 
began to shake and tremble Qalmal hala). God 6aw 
from heaven that such an earth was not fit fur human 
habitation. Then He made clay figures of a tiger and 
tigress (licii bayh and Rdi hayhini), infused life into 
them, and ordered them— ; ‘Go, kill the human couple— 
and put their blood and flesh on the four corners of the 
Earth so as to make it firm”. The tiger and tigress 
did as they were ordered. The blood and flesh of the 
original human couple settled down in the four corners 
of the earth as iron-pillars supporting the earth ; and 
the earth became hardened like stone. Then God cre¬ 
ated another couple who became, in due time, parents 
of seven sous and seven daughters. From these seven 
couples descended the different peoples of the earth. 
And Parihar Burba and Baramani Burhi became the 
gods Baram and Baramani or Burha-burhT. The god 
Jhaukar is the son of Baram and Baramani or Burha- 
burhi or Mangala. The Earth or Medini is the same 
as the goddess Basuri or Thakurani or BasukI Mata. 
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(ii ) Miraculous Birth. 

The Pauri Bhniyas believe that their first ances¬ 
tor sprang miraculously out of Mother-Earth and 
hence the tribe is named “Bhuiya" or “Earth-born” 
They believe that they have always lived on the ridge 
of the difficult hills on the borders of the Keonjhar, Pill 
Lahera and Bonfii States that form their home to this 
day. But unlike their neighbours and congeners the 
Juangs, the Bhuiyas do not point to any particular 
portion of the hills as their original birth-place. The 
Juiings, as I found, have a tradition of a rain of fire 
(Ldlai-gwl) which destroyed the earth. After the 
fire-rain had subsided, so said my Juang informants, 
the first man issued out of the Earth near the source 
of the Baitarani river not far from the present village 
of Gonasika. The first man was the progenitor of the 
Juangs; then arose the progenitor of the Bhniyas 
whom the Juangs claim to be their younger brothers. 
Though Pauri Bhniyas have no tradition of any mig¬ 
rations, the Northern Bhniyas of Chota Nagpur have a 
tradition of their former home at or near “Magha 
Maner” or the village Manor now in the Patna List- 
rict of Bihar. Some of these Northern Bhuiyas of 
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the Hazaribagh district of Clidtfi Nagpur told me the 
following traditional story of a miraculous birth, which 
is obviously an adaptation in conformity with Bhfliya 
ideas: of blood being the source of life, of the Hindu 
epic story of the birth of Slta, the bride of the hero of 
the Ramayana:— 

When the Bhttiyas dwelt at Maghfi Manor, they 
were called Rikhs because they used to live on wild 
roots and fruits of the jungles ns the Hindu Rikh-Muns 
(Rishis and Munis, or ascetics) used to do. Raja Janafe 
of Janakpur sent his sipnhis or peons to demand rent 
from the Rikhs (or Blmiyas) for the jungles where 
they used to gather their food. The Rikhs assembled 
together and. after deliberations, some of them drew out 
blood from their own thighs and filled an earthen-pot 
with this blood and closed up the mouth of the vessel 
by gluing a lid on to it. Over the lid was inscribed or 
drawn a symbol which purported to be an imprecation 
of a terrible curse upon any one except the queen who 
might open the lid. The queen of Janak Raja accord¬ 
ingly uncovered the lid,—and out of the blood of the 
Bhfliyas sprung a bonny female baby who came to be 
called Slta. In time Slta grew up into a most beauti- 
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fill yourig maiden. 

King Janak had a big wooden bow lying in one 
of the rooms of his palace, and an amount of dust had 
accumulated over it. Sita ordered one of her maids 
to sweep the dust from that part of the floor after 
removing the bow to one corner. The maid replied,— 
“It is enormously heavy. There is none here strong 
enough to remove it.” At this Sita quietly went to the 
bow and unostentiously moved it aside. When Raja 
Janak who had been out hunting returned home, he 
was astonished at seeing that the bow had been re¬ 
moved from its former position, and enquired who 
could have done it. On learning that this feat was 
accomplished by Sita, lie issued a proclamation to the 
effect that he would bestow Sita in marriage to the 
person who might prove a match for Slta’s strength 
and that the trial of strength was to take place on 
such-and-such date at the Janakpur palace. Princes 
from far and near assembled on the appointed day, 
and one after another they tried to move the bow but 
failed.—till at length Prince Ramchandra proved 
equal to the task. So he was duly married to Sita. 
And this is why the Bhaiyas to this day have a saying 
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amongst them—“Ramjike asan Rikhke duar”, by 
which Ramchandra and Slta are connected with the 
Rikhs or Rikhiasan Bhiliyas. 

(in) The story of Karam Baja. 

The Pauri Bhniyas celebrate the Karam festival in 
October or November when the following legend of the 
origin of the institution of the Karam festival is recount- 
ed:-There was once a rich man who had seven sons and 
seven daughters. Once the man told his wife, “I shall 
go out to distant places for trade. Prepare for me some 
hhuh-narus (large globular pills which prevent hunger) 
and Shiish-ndrus (large globular pills which prevent 
thirst).” The wife prepared the ncirus and the man 
took them with him and started on his trading voyage. 
After successful trading he returned home with his 
boat laden with precious metals and other valuable 
marchandise and anchored his vessels at the boundary 
of his village, on a Karam piijd day and called out to 
his wives and sons’ waves to come and honour the 
vessel with ceremonial worship ( bandan ). But the 
women were then dancing round the seven Karam 
branches and the men were playing the changu and 
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mandar drums so that none paid heed to his summons. 
He waited and waited for them till his patience was 
exhausted. He then went home in a huff and struck 
down the seven Karam branches unci the seven mud- 
pulpits and the drums. No sooner was this outrage 
on the Karam deity committed, than his trading vessel 
with all its valuable contents disappeared under the 
water, all his cattle were devoured by tigers or other¬ 
wise died or strayed away. All search for his lost 
wealth proved futile and at length the man went 
to an astrologer to discover the cause of his misfortune 
and its remedy, if any. The astrologer declared that 
his losses were the Divine punishment for his impious 
outrage on the Karam-Raja (or the Karam-king, i.e. 
the Karam-god) and that the only remedy was to 
appease Karam Raja and pray for the restoration of 
the lost wealth as a boon {bar). He then went homo 
and asked bis wife to prepare bhul-ndrus and silsli- 
ndrus for him as he wanted to go to the abode of 
Karam-Raja. His wife made the uhfd-nnrus and 
shush-narus as desired, and he started on his journey 
to the sea where Karam-Raja has his seat. Arrived 
there, he humbly prostrated himself before the deity. 
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The deity was pleased and asked him what he wanted. 
The man inquired, ‘Yv r hy has my wealth disappeared ? 
And how shall I get it all back r”—The Kar&in Raja 
replied “You were punished for your sacrilege. Go and 
make seven pulpits and bring seven branches of the 
Kararn tree and plant them on those pulpits, and take 
seven manual drums there, and let your seven wives 
and seven sons and seven (laughters-in-la w (sons’wives) 
remain fasting and dancing and singing for seven 
days and seven nights (in my honour), and then your 
lost wealth will be restored to you”. The man return¬ 
ed home and did as he was directed. And at the end of 
seven days and seven nights thus 'spent in Karam-puja 
he got back Ins lest wealth. 89 

(iv) The Star)/ of a Transformation. 

An old woman had domesticated a favourite 
parrot. The parrot, once flew out on a pilgrimage and 
returned with a no eta rial fruit (amrita phal ) reputed to 
avert death and old age. The women kept it carefully 
in the house. A cobra saw the fruit and stung it with 
its fangs and it rolled down. A cat saw it falling down 

89 It may bn noted that different versions of the Kuram legend are 
in vogue among different tribes of Orissa and ChOta-Nagpur. 
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and, taking it to be a rat, devoured it and instantly died. 
The woman thought that it was a poisonous fruit with 
which the parrot wanted to kill her. She buried the 
cat, and out of the grave sprang a tree which bore 
beautiful fruits. Another old woman who was living 
with her seven sons and their wives was disgusted 
with her life because her daughters-in-law slighted her. 
She listlessly plucked one of the fruits and ate it, and, 
lo and behold ! she was forthwith transformed into a 
young woman of exquisite beauty. The other woman 
who owned the parrot and the fruit saw this wonderful 
metamorphosis and she too plucked and ate a fruit from 
the tree and was similarly transformed into a maiden 
with eternal youth. 

( v ) The Ever-fresh Garland. 

A newly-married couple found it difficult to make 
both ends meet. The wife insisted that her husband 
should go to some distant town to earn a decent liveli¬ 
hood. The husband was unwilling to leave his young 
wife alone. The wife thereupon wove a wreath of 
flowers and gave it to her husband saying, “Keep this 
with you. As long as you find this keeping fresh, so 
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long you may be sure that my chastity will remain 
intact.” The husband went to the capital of a Raja 
under whom he took service as a Palndik. Once a 
peon of the Raja was sent by the husband to take 
some money to his wife at her village home. The 
peon on his return reported to the Raja how exquisite¬ 
ly beautiful the Patnaik’s wife was. The Raja tried 
to seduce the wife but all his efforts failed. The 
wreath of flowers always kept fresh. And the Pat- 
naik, on his return home, was satisfied that his wife 
was ever steadfast in her fidelity to him. 

(vi) The Courage of an old Gour Woman. 

An old woman of the pastoral Gour (milkman) caste 
used to sell curds. One day on her way home through 
the jungles after selling curds in other villages, she 
saw a bear eating white-ants by thrusting itself into a 
large ant-hill. The Gour woman covered up the 
mouth of the anthill with his curd-vessel, and pressed 
it hard so that the bear might not come out. She 
remained pressing down the bear from morning till 
noon by which time two other caste-fellows of hers 
who were returning that way with their buffaloes 
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came that way and she requested the two men to help 
her. She sent one of the two men to cut down and 
fetch two thick tree-branches to kill the bear with; 
and herself with the other Gour pressed down the 
bear in the hollow of the ant-hill. When the other 
Gour returned with thick branches, the two men killed 
the bear by striking at its neck therewith. 

The Pauri Bhniyas have a number of other folk¬ 
tales illustrating the peculiar characteristics of certain 
beasts of their forests as also of certain castes and 
tribes with whom they come in contact. Thus they 
have stories showing how the Pauri Bhuiya can outwit 
the tiger or the bear in his native jungles, and also 
other stories in illustration of the proverbial stupidity 
of the Pan or weaver tribe, the cunning of a man of 
the Bhandiiri or barber caste, the simplicity of a 
Guria or confectioner and the cupidity of the Mahdjan 
or merchant and money-lender. 

2. Folk Medicines. 

The Hill Bhfiiya does not attribute all ailments of 
the body to supernatural causes. He recognises that 
some ailments are due to natural causes and are amen- 
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able to remedies supplied by his native hills and 
jungles. Thus, to cure tooth-ache he uses tooth-picks 
of certain jungle plants known as Bandari and Bija. 
To cure ear-ache he squeezes the juice out of the leaves 
of the Amri tree and mixes it with salt and strains the 
mixture through a piece of line cloth, heats it and 
drops it into the affected ear or ears. 

To cure aching of one side of the forehead, the 
root of the Ghuddu tree is pounded along with tur¬ 
meric and is applied as a paste over the affected part 
of the forehead; or, some lime-stone with one grain 
and a half of black pepper and either the leaves or 
flowers of the Banrdsi plant, together with a pinch of 
salt and turmeric-powder are pounded together and 
used as snuff by the patient. 

To cure bloody Dysentery, a root of the sdfbhdnga 
plant is washed several times in water and pounded 
and mixed with Shdnti powder and taken on three 
consecutive days. 

To cure indigestion, dried Agni-jar plant and 
Shdnti are pounded together and the powder is taken. 

To cure Cholera, the Pitdru plant is pounded 


and eaten. 
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To cure hydrocele of children, seven bits of Hemi- 
desmis root are heated red-hot and the swollen areolar 
tissues are branded with these red-hot roots at seven 
points. 

To cure hydrocele of adults and children, a fowl 
is taken to the foot of a Malli plant where the red 
fleshy protuberance near the tail of the fowl is broken 
off with the hand so that blood falls on the plant; and 
seven bits of this plant are cut off and heated and with 
these red-hot pieces of the Malli plant, the areolar 
tissues are branded at seven points, one with each piece. 

To cure snake-bite, a string is lightly fastened 
above the affected part, a bit of the Kurchi or Luhajab 
plant is chewed by the patient so as to drink its juice, 
and the chewings are applied over the wound. 

To cure dog-bite, seven Jandds or long ants and 
seven of the noxious insects that attack rahar plants, 
are pounded together with a little oil extracted out of 
the corolla of the Mahua (bassia latifolia), and a part 
of the mixture is taken internally and a part applied 
as an ointment over the wound. 

To cure bleeding piles or hemorrhoids, the root of 
the Bahimda plant is pounded in ghee (clarified butter) 
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and heated in a pan over the fire, and wrapped up in 
cloth with which the hemorrhoids are fomented. 

It may be noted that the Pauris take blood of goats 
and fowls or other birds and animals killed, (except 
those sacrificed to deities or spirits), heat the blood over 
a fire and when it coagulates, eat it as food ; but no 
curative or other properties are attributed to it. 

3. Dream* 

The Pauri Bhfliya believes in the significance of 
dreams as foretokens of good or bad luck. A few in¬ 
stances of such beliefs are given below. IE a person 
dreams of a snake, he should avoid stirring out of his 
house on the following day, so far as possible, for such 
a dream portends some mishap. 

To dream of a horse or elephant or cow augurs 
good luck. 

To dream of the buffallo portends death. 

To dream of the bear portends failure of the 
dreamer in some undertaking. 

To dream of a pea-fowl crying indicates success 


of the dreamer. 
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To dream of money or of gram protends affliction 
with sores. 

To dream of the construction of a new house fore¬ 
bodes certain death. 

To dream of annointing oneself with oil forebodes 
illness to oneself or one’s family. 

v 

To dream of human excrement forebodes illness 
to the dreamer. 

To dream of drinking the syrup of mollasses fore¬ 
bodes illness to the dreamer. 

To dream of a tiger indicates that the dreamer 
will meet a king. 

4. Omtns. 

The Pauri Bhaiyas observe many omens of which 
the following are most common:— 

While starting on a journey either for a wedding 
or other purpose the sight of an elephant or a kite 
(Miloss iclinus) with a white head is a good omen. 

The sight of an elephant or a kite with a white 
head ( sanlcha-chil) augurs some unexpected gain. 
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If you see a crow cawing with its face to the 
east, you will either meet with a king or with an old 
friend. 

If a party going for a marriage meet on their 
way either a small deer of the species called Kut.ra 
jumping across the road, or a snake or an empty 
vessel on the road, or a parrot flying across the road, 
the marriage party must return home. If on three 
successive journeys, some evil omen or other is seen, 
the marriage negotiations have to be broken off. 

The appearance of a comet portends pestilence 
and extensive havoc among men and cattle. 

5. Biddles. 

Question:—Its stature is low; its head is bare; it is 
the brother of the Water-deity; and it eats every¬ 
thing except the Fire-god: What is that ? 
Answer :—The white ant, which is a tiny creature and 
whose habitation (ant-hill) is low and bare-top- 
ped; which infests damp places, and eats almost 
everything except fire. 

Q.—What is the creature which is born first and 
grows its legs later ? 
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A.—The frog. 

Q.—What fruit is that which ripens after its kernel 
comes out ? 

A.—The Bh"lwa {Semicarpis anacardium ) fruit or the 
marking-nut. 

Q.—Who is the deity who has no temple but sits on a 
white h war-bed with birds flying all around ? 

A.—Dharain-Deota or the Sun God. (The rays of the 
sun are spoken of as birds.flying, and its disc is 
white as a newar bed). 

Q.—What is that which is born with a cap on its head 
with which Srikrishna charmed the cowherd- 
girls (Gopis), with which Ramchandra killed 
Ravana, and which is now-a-days used for vege¬ 
table-curry ? 

A.—Bamboo,—over the young shoots of which an 
earthen vessel is placed like a cap by the Blnliyas 
and some other tribes in order to get an esculent 
to make vegetable curry with; of which (bamboo) 
Sri Krishna’s flute is made; of which the bow, 
with which the Hindu epic hero Ramchandra shot 
his fatal arrow at Ravana was made; and whose 
tender shoots are used for curry. 
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6. Natiirp-Li)re- 

The Sun (Bero) is identified by the Panri Bhfdyas 
with their Supreme Deitv or Dharam-deota; and after 
morning bath the Bhfliya salutes (johar) the Sun. The 
Moon when it appears in the evening is also saluted by 
some Bhttiyas, saying, “Johar. Jana rnamu,” i.e. I sal. 
ute thee, 0 maternal uncle Jana.*’ Thus the Moon(Jana) 
is regarded by the Pauri Bhfiiyas as their maternal 
nncle (mu inn ). The Sun (Bero) has the Moon (Jana) 
for his younger brother, and the lightening (Bijli) for 
his son. All the other Stars are the daughters of the 
Moon, but the Milky Way (Biirnia tara) is called the 
son of the Moon. 

The livening Star is called the ‘Wicked Star’ 
( Khai'ua tara) for, it is said, she reports to the Yarna 
Raja (God of Death) which boys and girls are good 
and which are bad and the Yama Raja carries away 
the naughty children. [This was perhaps originally 
meant to act as a deterrant to naughty children]. The 
Morning Star (Pohuntia tara) is believed to have 
beneficial influence on the threshing of rice, and there¬ 
fore the Pauri Bhfiiyas thresh their paddy before dawn 
when the Morning Star is visible, as odIj rice threshed 
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then will be plentiful. If threshed before this Star is 
visible, the quantity of rice will somehow turn out to 
be below expectation. 

Comets are called tailed (jbalia) Stars. The rain¬ 
bow is called Ram Jana (Ram’s Star) and is believed 
to obstruct and stop rain. 

The god Indra is believed to bring rain or rather 
rain-clouds as a loan from the Ocean and lives on the 
loan for six months in the year (from JaistRa to Pous , 
i.e. from middle of June to middle of December) as 
many Bhniyas have to live on loans of rice, etc., during 
those months. For the next six months (Magh to 
Baisakh) the debt is repaid by Indra to the Ocean-god 
(as is done by Bhciiya debtors to their own creditors). 
Earth-quakes are said to occur when the tortoise which 
supports the Earth on its back turns from one side to 
the other. Among the Pauris. I came across no tradi- 
tion regarding the eclipse of either the Sun or the 
Moon. But when an eclipse is seen Pauri women 
(presumably in imitation of Hindu women) make the 
ululation or hur-huri (idu-ulu) sound by waving their 
coiled tougues; and both men and women put out their 
steel and iron implements as also any broken pieces of 
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iron that they may have, in the open space or pathway 
in front of their huts. With iron thus exposed, some 
people get a churkathi or curved iron implement 
made, and in cases of stomach-ache, head-ache and 
aching of any other part of the body, heat the chur- 
Jcathi and apply it to the affected part as it is supposed 
to be an effective remedy to cure the pain. 

7. Gaines and Pastimes. 

The chief amusement of Pauri Bhttiya youth of 
both sexes is dancing and singing. Games are mostly 
left to the younger boys and girls and to the children. 
The following are among such games:— 

0) Bhomra .—The pastime of spinning the top (bhomra) 
is a favourite one with Pauri children. The spin¬ 
ning top is roughly carved out of wood by their 
elders and a fibre-string is used to hold and spin 
it round. 

(2) Bafi Ichel .—This game is played with marbles 
made of sand and molten lac. Two parties, each 
consisting of one, two, or more players, stand at 
some distance on opposite sides of a circle drawn 
on the ground. Each party, takes up as many 
marbles as the number of its members. One party 
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places its marbles at the centre of the circle. 
One boy of the other party starts the game by 
shooting his marble with his fingers towards the 
circle, so as to come close to it. He then takes 
his aim with this marble at a marble of the other 
party so as to push the adversary’s marble 
towards his own party. If he succeeds in push¬ 
ing his adversary’s marble to where the boys of 
his own party are seated, his party wins all the 
marbles of the adversaries. If he fails, another 
boy of his party repeats the process from the 
beginning. When the boys of one party fail in 
pushing a marble of their adversaries to their 
side, they lose the game, place all their own 
marbles in the circle for the other party to try 
their skill at similarly pushing their adversary’s 
marble to their own side. 

(3) Bdgri khel .—In this game, too, the players divide 
themselves into two parties of three, four, or 
more each. The two parties take their stand on 
opposite sides at some distance apart. One 
boy of either of the parties starts the game by 
running towards the other party while reciting 
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hurriedly without taking breath some distich 
like the following:— 

“ Mara khunji jcii, damarfi bajCvi, 

Kanak ghant-iu naare ; 

Barjh-chhul khanda vilhre pahli, 

Kirtun laril ihhui” 

The boys of the other party run in all directions 
to avoid the touch of this boy. If while repeat¬ 
ing such a verse in one breath the boy succeeds 
in touching a boy of the opposite party and in 
returning to his own party without being caught, 
his adversary who was ‘touched’ by him is 
regarded as ‘dead’. If, however, the former is 
caught by an adversary before he returns to his 
own party, he is regarded as ‘dead’. And the 
‘dead’ players cannot take further part in the 
same game. In this way, every boy tries his 
skill till all the boys of one party are ‘dead’ 
before those of the other party, and then the 
former party is declared to have lost the game. 
When one party is thus defeated, its members go 
over to the opposite side of the circle leaving 
their side for the winning party. 
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(4) Chhur .—Boys form into two parties of four each. 

One party is supposed to be keeping guard over 
a store of salt. The other party tries to rob and 
eat the salt. The boys of the former party seek to 
prevent the approach of those of the other party 
by stretching their hands by way of defending 
the store of salt. The robbers seek to take the salt 
by somehow avoiding the guards. If the party of 
guards succeed in slapping one of the robbers, the 
latter lose the game and change places with the 
former. Girls also play this game either among 
themselves or in company with the boys. 

(5) Nulcnuka .—This is a game played generally by 

two girls. A low long ridge is constructed with 
sand or dust by one girl who manages unobserv¬ 
ed to conceal a small wooden peg in ono part 
of the ridge and smooths out the whole ridge 
so as not to betray the place of concealement. 
The other player is then required to place her 
hand on the exact spot where the peg has been 
concealed. If she succeeds, it will be her turn 
to conceal the peg unobserved for the other to 
find it out. 
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(6) Dliapa .—This is another game played by unmarried 
girls. Two girls sit down facing each other 
and play the game with seven small pieces of 
stones. One girl takes up the stones on the palm 
of her right hand, throws them up and tries to 
catch as many of them as she can on the back of 
her palm. If none is caught she loses the game 
and the other girl tries her hand. If the first 
girl can catch one or more of the stones in this 
way they are kept by his side and with the rest 
she repeats the same process till all are similarly 
caught on the back of her palm whether by ones 
or twos or more at a time. If she fails any 
time to catch on the back of her hands any of 
the stones, she loses the game. Then the other 
girl begins the game in the same way as the 

the last one did. And so the game goes on. 

8. Dances. 

Like other primitive tribes the Hill Bhfiiyas are 
passionately fond of dancing and singing. Dances and 
songs, more than any thing else, bring zest to the Pauri’s 
otherwise generally dull and cheerless life. These form 
the chief source of enjoyment in the hard and dreary 
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existence of both dancers and spectators. Besides 
being a means of intense emotional satisfaction and 
crude artistic expression, the tribal dances serve as an 
expression of social solidary and rejoicing, and a 
means of promoting courtship and marriage, and occa¬ 
sionally a means of inducing in individuals of a psychic 
temperament a kind of auto-hypnotism which is believ¬ 
ed to be spirit-possession. 

Besides its social and religious significance, the 
tribal dances appear also to have a magical import as 
well as some economic value. Indeed the dance is asso¬ 
ciated with and reflects almost the whole of the Pauri’s 
life. In the open space in front of the Manda-ghar of 
the village may be seen, night after night, particularly 
in moon-lit nights, young men and women untiringly 
engaged in dancing till a late hour and sometimes till 
the small hours of the morning. On occasions of 
periodical religious festivals and social festivities— 
particularly weddings,—and on occasions when young 
men or young women from some ‘Bandhu’ village come 
for dancing and for wooing or for being wooed, dances 
and songs go on for two, three or more consecutive 
days and nights almost without break. 
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Generally it is the men who sing songs and play 
upon their changu- drums, while the women are the 
principal dancers who take up the songs started by the 
men and dance to their tune. The Pauris have vari¬ 
ous kinds of dances, in most of which the dancers 
adopt a stooping posture, in some of which they dance 
in an erect posture; in some the girls and women 
veil their faces and in others they dance with their 
faces unveiled ; in some the movements are slow and 
in others brisk, in some the dancers are arranged in 
one or more rows, and in some forms of dances they 
move in a circle; in some forms of dances, again, a 
large number of men take part, and in others a smaller 
number. 

Though the Pauris themselves have no notion of 
the original objects of these dances, some of these 
dances may be presumed to have some magical object 
similar to those of the corresponding dances among their 
neighbours the Oraons 90 of whom a small sprinkling 
are to be found near many of their settlements, hold¬ 
ing a much lower status than in their native Cho$a- 
Nagpur plateau. But as the greatest and the most 

90 See, S.C. Roy, Oraons of Chdta-N&gpur, pp. 275 ff. 
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exciting occasions for Pauri dances are the dancing- 
meetings of the bachelors of one village and the mai¬ 
dens of another, many of their dances would appear to 
be suggestive of courtship and wooing. The partial 
and complete veiling of the faces of the girls, and the 
young men gallantly advancing with brisk but measur¬ 
ed steps towards the girls and the girls, in their turn, 
coquettishly flitting back{vards and again advancing a 
little forward, may not improbably symbolise this. 

In the Sangi Nat, which is the “Changu Nat” 
par excellence and which has more than one variety, a 
large number of men and women, young as well as 
adult, take part. The women veil their faces with one 
end of their sari cloth, and dance in a stooping posture 
holding each other’s hands, and moving three steps 
forwards and then backwards. The men sing and play 
upon their changu drums standing at right angles to 
the line of the women. But at intervals, as if by way 
of exhibition of gallantry, they advance a few steps 
forward and confront the line of the female dancers 
who thereupon recede backwards, 

The Udka Nat is another form of dance in which, 
too, the female dancers veil their faces, and dance in a 
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Fig. 1 5. Sangi (stooping) dance in which the dancers 
veil their faces. 


Fig. 16. The Stooping Dance. 
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stooping posture, each holding the hands of the dancer 
to her right and the one to her left and each with her 
feet similarly joined respectively with those of her 
two contiguous companions. 

In the Dega Nat, which is said to be another form 
of the Udka Nat, the girls dance without veiling their 
faces. They hold each other’s hands as they dance in 
a stooping posture with one foot placed in front of the 
other, moving in a line and now and again wheeling 
round in a circle. 

The Gliechd Puri Nat is another stooping dance in 
which the dancers do not veil their faces. They 
arrange themselves in two rows, one confronting the 
other. Each girl holds the hands of the girl standing 
opposite to her in the other row. 

The Tul.i Nat or Girls’ dance par excellence, in 
which, however, not only little girls but both young and 
old women may take part, is distinguished by the agi* 
lity of its movements, whereas in the Buri Nat, in 
which not only old or elderly women but all may join, 
the movements are particularly slow so much so that 
it is also called “the bashful dance”. 
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These are the more important ordinary dances of 
the tribe, some of which are either identical with or 
similar to the dances of several other tribes of the 
Central Hill-belt of India. But the most interesting 
Pduri Bhuvjd dances for the anthropologist as also for 
the stranger visiting their hills are the dances in imi¬ 
tation of the movements of various animals and reptiles 
and birds of their native hills and forests, such as the 
tiger, the bear, the elephant, the deer, the snake, 
the vulture, the gunduri bird, the cock, and the dove. 
Some of these imitative or dramatic dances would seem 
to have originally had some magic motive behind them, 
but the Bhoiyas of our day3 appear to have no notion 
of it. 

In this part of the country, it is only their close 
neighbours, the more primitive Juangs, who have the 
same dances; but it is not quite certain whether one 
of the tribes borrowed them from the other, or whether 
they both inherited them from a common original an¬ 
cestral stock. The fact that the songs that accompany 
these dances among both the tribes are composed in the 
Oriya language which the Pauri Bhtliyas speak and 
that the Juangs have no corresponding songs in their 




Fig. IS. Bora Pari Dance 

The heads of the dancers represent the black 
frame of the Bora snake which gulps down whatever 
comes its way. 
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own Juang language, might perhaps indicate that the 
animal dances were developed bj the Pauris from 
whom the Juangs borrowed thorn. 

In the Sap-pari Nut- or Snake Dance, a number 
of women kneel down on the ground in a straight row, 
bend forward their bare heads so as almost to touch 
the ground and, in tune with the sound of drums and 
songs, slowly swing their heads sideways with short 
turns in imitation of the zigzag movements of snakes. 

In the Bora-pari Nat or Bora-snake Dance, the 
dancers similarly imitate one of those huge Kack Bora 
Snakes that can hardly move their unwiel .y bodies but 
lie inert, stretching their bulky length, and devour any 
creature that comes their way. 

In the Bdgha-pdri Nat or Tiger Dance, a few female 
dancers, dancing in a stooping posture, represent deer 
grazing, and a man represents a tiger attacking the 
deer. 

In the Bhdl.'pdri Nat. or Bear Dance, a number of 
female dancers represent a party of persons whom a 
man representing a bear attacks. 

In the Mrigi-pdri Nat. or Deer Dance, a party of 
female dancers represent a herd of deer grazing in the 
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forest, and a man is shown as shooting an arrow at 

them. 

In the Hdthi-pdri Nd(, or Elephant Dance, a few 
women, each with a twisted cloth hanging down in 
front of her head to represent an elephant’s trunk and 
each with a boy on her back to represent the rider on 
the elephant, dance with the heavy leisurely gait of 
elephants. 

In the Gidha-pdri Nat. or Vulture Dance, the 
dancers represent vultures wheeling round a carcase 
and one after the other pecking at it. 

In the Guild dri-pdri Nat or Sparrow dance, a 
number of girls with light steps briskly dance about in 
a stooping posture to represent little birds frisking 
about. 

In the Murgi-pdri Nat or Cock-Dance, girls with 
cloth sticking out of their heads as Cocks’ combs dance 
in imitation of cocks. 


.9. Songs. 

The Pauri Blmiyas, like most other primitive tribes, 
are intensely fond of song and music. But their 
musical instruments are few and simple, consisting only 




Fig. 19. The Edthhi Pari or Elephant Dances. 

[ Three women with cloths suspended from their 
head to represent trunks, are dancing each with boy 
riding on back ] 
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of the invariable ehangu drum which they themselves 
manufacture with Karkdr wood for the frame and a 
piece of goat’s or baboon’s skin for the sounding board, 
and occasionally a bamboo flute. Stringed instruments 
are practically unknown. 

The themes of the Piiuri’s songs, too, are limited 
to the common objects of their environment—the birds 
and beasts of their native hills and the crops of their 
forests, and the elemental feelings of the human heart, 
particularly the emotion of love. They have also ac¬ 
quired a store of songs relating to the love of Krishna 
and Radha which they appear to have borrowed from 
their Hindu neighbours of the Plains. A specimen of 
this class of songs is the following:— 

Dine Banamuli 91 jaithili Midi, 

Eadamb 92 mulre held; 

Vrishabhdnu jemd sethaku a site 

Beni nayana dekhile Krishna harasha manei. 

Translation .— 

In day time did Banamali go [on his flute] to play. 
At the foot of the Eadamb tree; 


91 Banamali is another name of Krishna. 

92 Kadamb is tho Nauclea parvifolia- 
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Soon as Vrishabhanu there appeared,— 

Her sweet eyes gladdened Krishna’s heart. 

The following song about the bear of his native 
forest is sung by the Pauri Bhoiyfi at the Bhdl-pari-ndt 
or Bear-dance:— 

AUa-re burha Bhuln; bhairo khattil hula hula; 

Hume jhume Bhdlu pardilu ban-lcu. 

Ghanchithili bdis-thengd bhdluhe pitite, 

Hume jhume Bhdlu papdilu ban-ku. 

Translation .— 

The old Bear came and La.r fruit gorged, 

Then flouncing into the forest it fled. 

To kill the Bear, bamboo clubs I had scraped; 

But flouncing into the forest it fled. 

Specimens of genuine Pauri love-songs have been 
already given (see ante, pp, 155-57). 

Dalton 93 has given metrical translations of a few 
snatches of these love-songs. He was so impressed 
with their songs that he wrote: “They have certainly 
more wit, more romance, and more poetry in their 
composition than is usually found amongst the country 
folk in India.” 

_ ggggpgtaasp _ 

93 Daltoa, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 143-144. 




CHAPTER XII. 


CONCLUSION. 

(i) A general View of J[ill Bhv.iyd Culture. 

In the preceeding chapters I have given a rough 
sketch of the life-activities of the Hill Bhiliyas—a tribe 
of rude and relatively simple culture. To see the 
tribe’s life as a whole, we must picture to ourselves 
their life-activities, their joys, sorrows, and aspirations, 
on the background of their physical and social envi¬ 
ronment and their tribal history. 

Although at some remote period they appear to 
have been a dominant people in what are now Keon- 
jhar, Pill Lahera and Bonai States where their impor¬ 
tance is still recognised by their native rulers and the 
people in general, the Pauris have for centuries now 
secluded themselves in their present mountain homes 
and have cut themselves off from close or continued 
contact with their more civilised fellowmen. Though 
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they appear to have seen better times, they are now 
obliged, as we have seen, to depend mostly on their 
natural environment and the rude work of their own 
hands and the simple devices of their own brains for 
the means of sustaining life and, so far as possible, 
making it worth living. 

Circumstanced as they now are, the Pauri Bhfiiyas 
could not be expected to develop or maintain a very 
complex culture. Living as they do, amid the various 
terrors of jungle and hill,—with mysterious superna¬ 
tural powers believed to be hovering around them in 
earth, air and water, with alien human communities 
down in the Plains below, with certain evil-minded crea¬ 
tures among their human neighbours and also in the 
animal world around them, believed to possess uncanny 
powers,—it is natural that the sub-conscious mind of 
the primitive Pauri should be filled with an anxiety to 
avoid bad luck and secure good luck, safety, and stren¬ 
gth to himself, his family and his community, through 
alliance with the good powers and avoidance of the evil 
powers, visible and invisible, surrounding him. 

In relation to their human environment their need 
for economic strength led Pauri families to combine in 




Fig. 20. Gid-ha Pari or Vulture Dance. 

[ One woman is lying down personating the car¬ 
case of an animal and another stooping to personate a 
Culture and pecking at the carcase. ] 
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settlements or shifting villages, and Pauri villages to 
combine into bar organizations (pp. 93 ff., ante) which 
are socio-political federations of groups of such villages 
under a common headman, and the tribe as a whole to 
combine as a man, on extraordinary occasions of com¬ 
mon danger, real or fancied, to combat some appre¬ 
hended or actual peril. 

In their villages, the younger people are amenable 
to discipline and obey the directions and orders of the 
village elders who constitute the village Panchayat. 
The Mani]a-ghar and the Darbar ground are the centres 
and symbols of organised village life,—and the Dihuri 
and the Naek or Pradhan represent the authority of 
the society over the individual. 

These village headmen always act in the spirit of 
public opinion and enforce the will of the entire com¬ 
munity,-for the Pauris, like the other Munda tribes, are 
essentially democratic in spirit. The Panchayat really 
includes all the adult members of the community. 

Religious feeling, fostered by the common or 
congregational Pujd of the village deities, supplies the 
cement for the social integration of the village, as the 
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common pujd of the Pat or hill-god serves as the cement 
to bind the Bar federation together as a social unit, and 
the phjd of such tribal or general deities as the Mahd- 
pat at village Kuar in the Keonjhar State, the 
worship of Konto Kuari in the Bonai State, and of 
Manijal Pat in the Kuira pargana of that State, 
serve to strengthen tribal consciousness and tribal 
solidarity. 

More or less secluded from the outside world, the 
Pauri clings close to his family, his village, his Bar, 
and his tribe. His attitude towards his children is one 
of great affection and even indulgence; and the child¬ 
ren, on their part, show great filial affection. Towards 
the female sex the Pauri is generally considerate. The 
wife is, as a rule, the mistress of the house and gene¬ 
rally exercises considerable influence over her husband 
and other members of the family. Pauri marriages are 
generally love-marriages; and in most cases domestic 
life among the Pauris is fairly happy. The consider¬ 
ation and esteem in which they hold their women-folk 
appears to be indicated by the expression “Ma-bhun” 
(literally, mothers and sisters) which is used collec¬ 
tively to mean the female-folk of a Pauri village* 
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The religious bond that binds the family closer 
together is the fear and worship of their ancestor- 
spirits. These are tho tutelary deities of the family; 
and to them a corner of the cooking apartment in each 
house is consecrated ; and there libations of liquor and 
offerings of food are regularly made to them in each 
family, particularly before every domestic, socio-reli¬ 
gious or religious ceremony. 

In their relations with their immediate non-Bhiliya 
neighbours on their hills,—namely, their congeners the 
still ruder Juangs,the comparatively recent immigrants 
of the primitive ‘KoP (Ho and Miinda) and Oraon tribes 
who look up to the Pauris as the ‘lords’ of the hills, 
and the Oriya-speaking pastoral Gour caste, with prob¬ 
ably a strain of Aryan blood in their veins, who supply 
them with milk and ghee required for their Pujas. 
Even in their relations with occasional alien visitors 
from the plains below, the Pfiuri Bhfiiya is habitually 
friendly and hospitable. In fact, the Pauri is remark¬ 
able for his ready hospitality and never-failing geniality 
in ordinary times, but he is fierce and revengeful when 
he suspects evil intentions or foul play. 

When their Raja or any person of consequence 
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visits a Pauri village, the ma-bhun or women of the 
village, represented by a few matrons and maidens, 
come out to greet him and wash his feet. A small 
wooden stool or a new palm-leaf mat or both are placed 
on the ground for the guest, and his feet are washed 
by the ma-bhun with turmeric water, and a pumpkin 
is presented to him in token of respect and good-will 
of the villagers. 

To their Chhatri “Baja” who lives in the Plains 
below, the Pauris are ordinarily friendly and loyal, so 
long as they are not exasperated by some real or 
supposed wrong- But when they are goaded beyond 
endurance by a sense of injustice or oppression, they 
combine as a man to remedy the grievance, by open 
revolt if necessary. 

At every stage of their economic life, the first 
care of Pauri society is to ensure the protection and 
blessings of the gods. When a new village site is 
selected, the first thing that the community does is to 
instal Gui-sri or the tutelary deity of the proposed 
village at the centre of the selected site by ceremonially 
setting up a post (Subha khunta or auspicious post) as 
the deity’s symbol. 
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As in other Munda tribes, the spirits of their 
deceased ancestors are the tutelary deities of each 
family and, as we have seen, a corner of the cooking 
apartment in each house is consecrated to them. As 
each house has thus its tutelary deities so, too, has the 
whole village its tutelary village deities named Gai-sri 
or Thahurat.it and her husband Bor am or the Sun-God. 

The main economic pursuits of the Pauris, such as 
jungle-clearing for purposes of hoinun or Jhum culti¬ 
vation (pp. 233 ff, ante), sowing of paddy-seeds (p. 244 
ff. ante), harvesting of rice (p. 240 ff. ante), hunting (p. 
241 ff. ante), the eating of the first mango and other 
fruits of the season (p. 244 ff, ante), and the eating of 
first fruits of rice (p. 248 ff, ante), must be blessed and 
sacralised, as we have seen, by ceremonially associating 
the deities with them. 

As in economic activities, so, too, in other activities 
and situations in life, the deities and spirits must be 
invoked to bless them. In this way the whole of Pauri 
life is one of dependance on the supernatural world. 
The religious ritual that ushers in every important 
economic and social activity is intended to place the 
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Pauri community in rapport with the beneficent super¬ 
natural powers and energies so as to secure good luck 
in the undertaking and to frustrate the maleficent 
powers and thus avoid ill luck. 

Religion with the Pauri is not an affair of mere 
gross utilitarianism or a seeking after material advan¬ 
tages, nor is his religious feeling one merely of fear. 
The joyous emotions of love and hope also have their 
place in his religious complex. In this the closer 
association in the past of the Pauris with the Hindus 
would appear to have been of help. Their ideas of 
the gods would appear to be a little more refined than 
that of most of their other primitive neighbours. The 
numerous songs relating to the love of the human soul 
for the Eternal Spirit typified by the songs of the love 
of Krishna and Radha which the Pauri Bhniyas take 
intense delight in singing are obviously borrowed from 
their Hindu neighbours in the Plains. Though the 
deeper spiritual meaning of these songs is unknown 
and generally unintelligible to the modern Pauri, all 
that he feels and cares for is that these are songs of 
power which thrill his mind with the vital religious 
emotions of hope and joy, with a consciousness of 
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temporary spiritual uplift and of a higher and a more 
dynamic life. 

Like his economic and his social life, his Morals 
have also their foundation in Religion—in the fear of 
the supernatural world and in the instinctive associa¬ 
tion of purity and holiness with the spirits and gods. 
Even most of what we call his “superstitions” would 
appear to be the blind gropings of the subconscious 
mind after the Eternal Source of all Power and Life,— 
an instinctive, though vague, attraction towards Light 
and Joy, the Good and the Beautiful, and an instinctive 
aversion towards all that jars against his innate, 
though undeveloped, sense of Beauty and Goodness, 
Life and Light. 

Thus the key-note of the Pauri’s life would appear 
to be the desire, mostly sub-conscious, of placing him¬ 
self in harmonious relations with bis human neighbours 
and his environment generally, and, above all, with the 
invisible supernatural w'orld from which are beleived 
to emanate mysterious spiritual energies that are res¬ 
ponsible for all happenings in the phenomenal world— 
all that make for human happiness and misery, good 
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luck and bad luck. Owing to his lowly culture and 
his crass ignorance, however, he has not yet discover¬ 
ed the right value of things and the right path by which 
he may reach the goal of his desires. 

(it) A General Vieiv of Plains Bhuiya Culture. 

The Plains Bhfiiyas of Orissa wdio have long been 
in close contact with Hindu castes of a comparatively 
higher culture have, as might be expected, advanced 
one or two rungs higher in the cultural ladder than 
their Pfiuri congeners. The fact that in the northern 
(Telugu, Kanarese and Tulu) areas of the Pravidian 
country, a certain amount of mesocephaly and lepto- 
rrhiny is found 94 and that among the Plains Bhfiiyas 
of the Mayurbhanj State 14.9 per cent of leptorrhine 
and brachycephalic elements have been detected 95 , may 
indicate that a modicum of Dravidian racial element 
has entered into the racial make up of the Plains Bhfii¬ 
yas of Orissa. This may, I think, account for the 
impression of Campbell and Dalton (see pp. 29 ff. ante) 
of the Dravidian origin of the Bhfiiyas. 

94 Thuston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol I. p. XII, and 
p. LII. 

95 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , XXV, pp. 158 ff. See 
ante p. 52, 
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Whether a Dravidian element has entered into the 
racial composition of the Plains Bhfiiyfis or not, certain 
elements of their culture may perhaps be taken to point 
to Dravidian influence. Thus, the Plains Bhoiyus of 
Orissa generally claim to belong to the Nagas or Nag 
gotra or stock, though different sections of them havo 
each what they call a number of different 96 

(probably a variation of the Mnndari term Kili, mean¬ 
ing, clan or sept). They say that the Bliflivas of Mayur- 
bhanj, Keonjhar and the neighbouring States belong to 
the Dudhia Nag gotra, those of the Gangpur State and 
of the adjoining British district of Sambalpur to the 
Gangu Nag gotra, those of Chbta Nagpur to the Chutia 
or Chotfi Nag gotm, and thoso in the Central Provinces 
to the Bhainsa Nag gotra. This may not improbably 


96 Thus I found the following Khilis among the Plains BhuiyuS of 
the Mayurbhanj State:— (1) Sardi, (2) Kut, (3) Garli, (4) Naladri, 
(5) Bui, (6) Nat, (7) PdnsiCil, '8) Banial, (9) Gal, (10) Kanta, (11) Muguri, 
(12) Bandi, (13) Namgi, (14) Banka, (16) Kolial, (16) Kora, (17) Kendudli, 
(18) Bdrhd, (19) Arkhei, (20) Jerengi, (21) Bdlmdgdi, (22) Jaipuri, (23) 
2’arri, (24) Arandi, (25) Bating, (26) Barhei, (27) Kukrd, (28) Kondhai, 

(29, 'Belli, (30) Pitting, (3i) Bhenduli. Some Plains Bbuiyfis also claim to 

• * 

belong to Bliiij bams— rpparently a name borrowed from the Hindus. 
In thi3 connection it may be stated that some Hinduised Mund.ls of the 
Jom-Tuti clan now claim to belong to the Bhoj-R5j gotra or Bhdj-bams 
(as the Mundari word Jom, lire the Samskrit word Bhojan, means ‘eat¬ 
ing’.) (See S.C. Roy’s Mundas and Their Country, p. 411). Similarly, as 
mentioned in p. 30 above, some Bhuiyas of Orissa claim to belong to Pa- 
wanbams or to be descendants of Pawan, the Wind-god who is said to have 
beon the father of ffanumdn, the so-called ‘Monkey-god’ of the Hindus. 
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refer to the traditional claim of the Plains Bhfliyas of 

Orissa to their racial affinity with the Naga branch 

of probably the Dravidians of tho Proto-Mediterranean 

race. 

As among some Dtavidian caste3 so, too, among 
the Plains Bhfliyas of Orissa, the mother’s brother of 
the bride conducts the bride by the hand to the mar¬ 
riage platform and seats her in front of the bridegroom. 
The close affinity of tho Plains Bhfliyas with the pre- 
Dravidian Pauri Bhfliyas, on the other hand, is pointed¬ 
ly indicated by, among other facts, the recognition of 
Pauri Devi or the goddess Pauri as the tutelary (Ida) 
deity of the tribe. In their ceremonial eating of the 
first fruits in the month of Bhiidra, in their annual 
offerings to the manes of their male ancestors in the 
month of Asvin and female ancestors in Kartiit, and in 
their Makar samkranti festival in the month of Pans,— 
offerings of milk, molasses, sweets and plantains are 
made to the Pauri deity. Though the Ilinduised Plains 
Bhfliyas now seek to identify Fauri Devi with the 
benignant Hindu goddess Durga, it appears very prob¬ 
able that she was in origin the Deity of the Hills (Pahar) 
which formed their original home before they had 
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separated from the Pauri or Hill section of the tribe. 

In economic life, the Plains Bhniyas have long 
taken to regular cultivation of lowland rice in irrigated 
and terraced fields. A section of them, known particu¬ 
larly as Pfiik Bhniyas or Khandait Pfiik Bhniyas, once 
formed the militia of the States in which they respoc- 
tivly live, and they still have the battle-axe or sword 
( KhanAa ) as their tribal emblem ( SantaJi). 

With their comparatively advanced economic pro¬ 
gress, certain families of Plains Bhfiiyas have risen to 
positions of considerable local importance as landed 
proprietors, such as Garhdtias or owners of forts, 
OMdrs, Ganzhus and the like. Even among the lesser 
magnates, recognition of distinctions of social rank is 
expressed by the different sarujyds or titles such as 
Thdkur, Sdhu, Fhotlcdr, Sdont , Mdnjhi, Sdrtid, Behdrd, 
Bdut, K <51 war, Mahdpdtra, and so forth (Vide pp. 101 ff. 
ante). 

As with the Pduris so too with the Plains Bhniyas, 
all their important economic pursuits have to be bessed 
ansid acralised by benedictory x’eligious ceremonies. Be- 
dess observing such festivals of this nature as are ob¬ 
served by the Pauris, namely Hugh Farak, AkhinFardhi, 
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Am-nua-Khia, Tirtia Muti, Asdrhi or Bihira Pitja , 
Gumha Punai, and Dhan-nud-Khid, the Plains Bhfliyas 
have farther adopted a few Hindu festivals in vogue 
amongst the general Hindu population of Orissa. Thus 
they observe the Kojdgw Purnimd festival on the full 
moon day of the month of Kartik (October-November) 
and the Ghitau Farab on the new moon day of the 
month of Sravan (July-August), besides various vratas 
or csd?. 

In their social organisation, too, as I have said, 
the Plains Bhfliyas have worked out a wider organisa¬ 
tion than the inter-village Bar federation of the Fauris. 
The Plains Bhfiiya area in each State or District or 
Pargana is divided into Fifs, and several Pirs constitute 
the Des or ‘country’. Each Fir has its own Panchdyat 
or social, administrative and judicial council with such 
office-bearers as Pat-nfiik or Bhal-blmi, Pani-patra, and 
Chhatia or Dakua. The Chhdtid is the messenger of 
the Fir , the Pat.ndik or Bhal-bhdi presides over and, in 
some cases, records the proceedings of the Panchayat, 
and the Pdnipdtra eats the first morsel of food at a tribal 
feast of the Pir. These posts are honorary and ordina¬ 
rily hereditary. The Panchayat of a Pir is also called 
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the Des (lit., country,) or Den Panchayat , and the ques¬ 
tions which it is now generally called upon to decide 
are those relating to adultery and marriage or sexual 
union with socially ineligible mates ( strl-badh , lit, w'o- 
man-slaughter), causing death (generally accidental) 
to a cow ( go-baclh ), and the contamination of leprosy 
(machhi-yutaV) which is believed to be the divine 
punishment for some dire sin committed either in this 
life or in some previous life. 

When the Des-Panchayat cannot unanimously 
decide a question, or it is otherwise deemed necessary 
to obtain the decision of the whole tribe resident in the 
Pargana or State, the matter is referred to a higher 
tribunal consisting of the representatives of all the di¬ 
fferent Bhfliya pirs of the Pargana or the State, as the 
case may be. The Mahapfitra who is the social head of 
the tribe resident in the Pargana, convenes a meeting of 
this wider union known in the Mayurbhanj State as 
Diinti sabhd. The Mahapfitra who is the tribal head of 
an entire Pargana is, in the Mayurbhanj State, elected 
by the tribe as a whole, and the appointment is con¬ 
firmed by the State. Similar assemblies of the Plains 
Blnliyas of the Koonjhar, Bonai and Pal Labera States 
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are known as Gaddis, in which not only representatives 
from the different Pirs of the particular Pargana or 
State concerned come together but even representatives 
from the neighbouring States also attend. In these 
States there is no officially appointed president like the 
Mahapatra of Mayurbhanj, but usually the oldest among 
the village headmen jointly guide the deliberations of 
the tribal assembly (See ante pp. 102-104). Similar 
meetings of the tribal heads from different Pirs are held 
in the Plains Bhfliya areas all over Orissa on occasions 
of marriage-festivals or funeral festivals in the houses 
of well-to-do Bhuiyas who can afford to invite and 
entertain them. 

As for social virtues, the Plains Bhuiyas have the 
same attachment to their family and children, the same 
fidelity and attraction towards their village, their Pir, 
and their tribe, and the same feeling of loyalty and 
obedience to the authorities as the Pauris,-though their 
comparative complexity in life would appear to have to 
some extent impaired the simplicity, straightforward¬ 
ness, truthfulness and even hospitality and allied 
virtues for which their Pauri brethren are to this day 
particularly noted. 
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In his socio-religious ceremonies, the Plains Bhfiiya 
has adopted a few rites and customs from his Hindu 
neighbours and renounced or modified some of the gros¬ 
ser features of his old tribal rites. In Plains Bhfiiya 
marriages, a Brahman priest is called in to perform the 
Horn ceremony or offering of oblations to the Deity re¬ 
presented by Fire. Divorce is permitted only when the 
wife proves unchaste. No bar is placed on the remar¬ 
riage of a widow or a divorced wife, except that she 
can marry only a widower. As among the l'auris, 
female relatives ( ma-hhun ) accompany the bridal pro¬ 
cession along with male relatives and tribe-fellows to 
the bride’s house. But, unlike the Pauri bridegroom, 
a Plains Bhfiiya bridegroom has to receive initiation 
( guru-lcarna ) from a Brahman religious preceptor 
{gurv.) who invests him with the sacred thread and 
whispers into his ears the name of the particular god 
who is to be his tutelary deity (I*ta detain). 

This cult of a personal god requires the Bhfiiya, 
like every other Hindu, to regard his Jala Detain as 
his Ideal, his Guide and Monitor and his Protector 
through life. Though in most cases this duty is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, this 
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personal aspect of religion marks a step in advance, 
and differentiates the religious ideal of the Hinduisod 
Plains Blmiyas from that of the Hill Blmiyas and other 
primitive tribes with whom religion is essentially an 
affair of the community and its practical concerns and 
mental needs rather than an affair of the individual 
and his spiritual needs. 

In such religious ceremonies as those of eating 
the first fruits of his fields or the first vegetables and 
fruits of the season, the Plains Blmiya besides making 
offerings to his ancestral spirits and village deities also 
makes offerings to his lata Devatd or tutelary deity. In 
some of the States, the Plains Blmiyas have adopted 
gotra or clan-names in imitation of the Hindus. These 
are usually toternistic, such as Kachchhap (the tortoise), 
Komasta (a small bird), Nag a (the cobra), Jlfayur (the 
peacock), Baraka (the boar), and so forth. Some Raj- 
koli Blmiyas claim to belong to the Bhujbama which 
they interpret as Blnijanja-bamsa or serpent stock and 
thus claim affiuity with the “ Nuy-vamsl Kskatriyaa” 

The conception of the gods and the mode of wor¬ 
ship of the Hinduised Plains Blmiya would also appear 
to have undergone a little improvement upon the ideas 
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and methods of the Hill Bhuiya. His identification 
of some of his original tribal deities with certain Hindu 
deities, such as the Pauri Devi with the Goddess Durgii 
of the Hindu pantheon and the adoption of such Hindu 
deities as Lakshmi, the Godfless of Prosperity (whom 
the Plains Bhuiya worships particularly on the full- 
moon night in the month of Asvin) would indicate that 
the cult of wholly benignant deities has come to sup¬ 
plement, though not wholly supplant, his belief in the 
older spirits of malignant and partly malignant and 
partly benignant attributes. It may, however, be noted 
that through Hindu influence, some of the deities of the 
Hill Bhuiyas, too, are now regarded as more beneficent 
than maleficent. 

As for the mode of worship, the Hinduised Plains 
Bhuiya has given up sacrificing fowls and animals, 
except occasionally a goat, to his deities; and his usual 
offerings to his deities now consist of milk, molasses 
and sweets, fruits (ordinarily plantains) and flowers, 
fragrant sandal-paste, and the burning of frankincense. 
A tribal priest is still appointed to propitiate the vil¬ 
lage gods. By way of preparation for every Puja, the 
Kulo or Dehuri has to observe a preliminary fast, and 
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to live a life of abstinence and ceremonial purity during 
the days of worship. In this matter the Plains Bhfliya 
priest is even more punctilious and strict than his 
Pfiuri colleague. 

An effective instrument for the dissemination of 
Hindu religious and moral ideas among such Hinduis- 
ed backward communities as the Plains Bhfliyas has 
been the discipline of the Vratas or Oms. These consist 
of certain periods of ceremonial fasting and abstinence 
followed by worship and the recital of Kaliints or long- 
winded religious stories illustrative of the happy con¬ 
sequences and good luck attending on virtuous conduct 
and devotion to some deity and the ill-luck and miseries 
resulting from evil conduct and godlessness. Plains 
Bhfliya women, in imitation of their other Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, observe the Sasthi Usd particularly in the 
month of Asvin, the Tarim Usd in Asarh, the Mangald 
Osa in Chaitra, the Dasahara Osa in Asvin or Kartik, 
and the Jitlakan Om in Asvin. Some Plains Bhtliyas— 
men and women—also observe the Sdmnath vrata in the 
month of Bhadra. At the concluding stage of some 
of these vratas, the services of a Brahman priest may 
by requisitioned. The Dhanlcuild Osa is observed by 
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barren women desirous of children. These vratas cons¬ 
titute an effective popular method of imparting moral 
instruction and religious discipline and habits of abs¬ 
tinence to backward sections of the Hindu population. 
(in) The Faun and Plains Pkv.iyd Cultures Compared. 

In this way, the Plains Bhniyas have acquired from 
their Hindu neighbours a somewhat richer store of 
moralizing stories, saws and sayings, a somewhat im¬ 
proved religious and social discipline and a somewhat 
higher conception of the gods and a partially improved 
mode of worship; and there has thus been a slight im¬ 
provement in the traditional material that enters into 
their mental operations. Yet the average Plains Bhai- 
ya hardly shows any marked improvement over his 
Pauri congeners in the principles of classification of 
experience and in the social and emotional associations 
of sense-impressions and habitual activities. 

In this characterisation I have left out of consi¬ 
deration the few families of big landed proprietors 
among the Orissa Bbviiyas who have, through several 
generations of assimilation of Hindu culture, now be¬ 
come quite distinguishable from the average Bhtliya 
and almost indistinguishable, both in his virtues and 
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vices and general mental characteristics and culture, 
from their Hindu neighbours of the same or similar so¬ 
cial standing and similar upbringing,—thus suggesting 
the futility of all attempts to correlate race with mental 
capacity and culture. 

Differences in occupation and social environment, 
havei as we have seen, produced some difference in the 
cultural condition of the Plains Bhaiyas from that of 
the Hill Bhaiyas. Under better social and physiogra- 
phical environment, the Plains Bhaiyas have attained a 
little higher economic development and a somewhat 
better material culture, and a wider social organisa¬ 
tion. Yet the ordinary Plains Bhaiya and the Pauri 
Bhaiya would, as I have 3aid, appear to possess much 
the same fundamental categories of thought and classi¬ 
fication of the facts of experience. Although, a slight 
difference in physical characteristics would appear to 
have been brought about probably through a slight 
strain of Dravi^ian admixture in the Plains Bhaiyas, 
there is hardly any appreciable difference in mental 
characteristics between them and the Pauri Bhaiyas. 

If the Pauri is more easily roused to political ex¬ 
citement and revolt, it is due to ignorant apprehensions 
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and conclusions resulting from a lack of proper know¬ 
ledge and of adequate experience of the outer world 
beyond bis native hills, and not to a comparative lack 
of control over his impulses and passions, lie is as 
capable as individuals of other communities of inhibi¬ 
ting his impulses and natural inclinations in matters 
in which social traditions and regulations demand it, 
as, for instance, in the observance of the various taboos 
imposed by tribal custom. If he is wrong in some of 
his conclusions, his logic is not at fault, but his pre¬ 
mises, based as they often are on inadequate or mis¬ 
taken knowledge, are in error. If he is ordinarily 
indolent and apathetic, it is because his needs and 
interests are limited and easily satisfied and he is more 
optimistic and consequently less provident and prudent 
than his more progressive neighbours of other tribes 
and castes. In matters which really interest him, he 
is capable of applying his mind with as much attention, 
assiduity and perseverance as individuals of more ad¬ 
vanced communities. If he is more conservative than 
the Plains Bhniya it is because he is more ignorant 
and has had lesser opportunities of seeing and knowing 
the world outside his native hills. 
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The old conservatism of the Pauri is, however, gra¬ 
dually wearing away. With the increasing number of 
hats or markets just beyond the borders of the Pauri 
country, he no longer waits for traders to come to 
his village, but himself takes his grains for sale 
to the nearest markets of the Plains below and thereby 
secures better profits, and purchases not only articles of 
necessity, such as salt and kerosinu oil, but also, if funds 
permit, articles of what are luxuries to him, such as a 
cloth umbrella and even a hurricane lantern. There 
appears also an increasing tendency towards adopting 
wet cultivation of paddy, though this can never extend 
to any large extent as lands capable of such cultivation 
are small in area and isolated in location, and thus only 
a few can take up such land, and, what is worse, crops of 
such small isolated plots of land in the midst of jungles 
stand greater risk of depredation by wild elephants and 
other animals. In other matters, too the Pauri’s increas¬ 
ing contact with other castes and tribes is gradually 
widening his mental outlook and wearing away certain 
old prejudices and fears. But he still preserves much 
of his native simplicity and innate sense of self-respect 
and independence of spirit and his accustomed exuber- 
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ance of life In this respect he compares favourably 
with the Plains Bhaiya in whose life some amount of 
complexity and artificiality appears to have impaired 
these old tribal characteristics. His more intimate 
contact with neighbours of & comparatively higher 
culture and his natural desire to imitate them has in¬ 
evitably introduced this complexity and artificiality 
into the life of the Plains Bhfiiya. This has indeed led 
to some economic and social progress, but has also to 
some extent impaired his primitive virility and zest 
in life, though he no longer appears to have any actual 
feeling of pessimism or social discomfort on that 
account. The Pauri Bhiliya’s contact with the compara¬ 
tively recent Fre-Dravidian settlers in his hills, such as 
the Santal, the Ho (‘Hoi’), the Oraon and the Gond, has 
not yet appreciably affected his economic and cultural 
life. In fact, the Pauri disdains to have any social 
intercourse with these immigrants who have settled on 
Ids hills by his sufference. It is also by the Pauri’s 
sufference, if not by his special leave and favour, that 
these new-comers have taken up waste lands on his hills 
for more intensive cultivation. A few Pauris have 
indeed been prompted by the example of these more 
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industrious new-comers to take up the cultivation of 
rice in irrigated terraces. Owing, however, to the 
paucity of suitable lands on their hills, such cultivation 
has not been, and cannot be, generally adopted. 97 

The States authorities have wisely refrained from 
interfering with his accustomed w r ays and habits and 
ancient customs and ideas which are the outcome of 
the Pauri’s tribal genius and history, and which have 
so far answered his economic and social, mental and 
emotional needs fairly well. His native forests have 
been spared such exploitation as has caused great 
economic distress to some primitive tribes elsewhere. 
There has yet been no proselytizing attempt on the 
part of missionaries of higher religions to impose upon 
him utterly unfamiliar (albeit higher) ideas of religion 
and a new way of life that not unoften involves, 
through injudicious discipline, a loss of that interest in 
life which is the primary factor in the welfare of a 
people. The Pauri has also been generally spared the 
attentions of the recruiting agents of tea-plantations in 
Assam and the Duars and large industrial concerns 
nearer home whose owners generally feel little interest 
in their employees except as labour-machines, and 
where they are prone to pick up vices and diseases 
from which they have been so long happily immune. 

The only important cultural influence that has 
for countless generations very slowly and impercept¬ 
ibly infiltrated into the Pauri’s indigenous system of 
thoughts and feelings, ritual and belief, customs and 
habits, is that of his Hindu neighbours; but such 
influence though it has affected his religious life to 
some extent, has made very little impression on most 
other aspects of his life. 



97 Thus, at the Revenue Settlement of the Bhuiyii Pirs of KeoDjhar 
in 1907 - 8 , it was found that the total number of houses in those Pirs was 
3633 of which 2139 had ploughs and 1491 houses owned no plougus, and 
the total number of ploughs was 2207^£. Twenty years later, in the last 
Settlement in 1928 - 8 , the total number of ploughs was found to be 2545VS, 
the total number of houses with ploughs 2453 and without ploughs 1478 . 
Thus there has been an increase of 338 ploughs in twenty years; and only 
16 more houses or families have discontinued the exclusive use of the 
primitive digging-stick or ankasi-badi for agricultural purposes and taken 
also to plough-cultivation. 
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APPENDIX B 

Local Accounts of the PLAINS PHILYAS of the Orissan 
State of Gangpur. 

The author is indebted to H.D. Christian, Esq- 
Superintendent of the Gangpur State, for the follow¬ 
ing accounts of the Plains Bhuiyas of that State collect¬ 
ed by him at my request. The first four accounts were 
given by the leading Hinduised Bhuiya Zamindars of 
the State. Special interest attaches to the Hinduised 
Bhoiya's own idea of his tribe as indicated in the sub¬ 
joined notes of these Bhfliya Zamindars. 

Mr. Christian who has been long amongst the Plains 
Bhtliyas and has knows them intimately, in his covering 
letter dated the 14th September, 1934, forwarding the 
subjoined accounts to the author, wrote as follows :— 
“The Bhtliyas here are divided into two endoga- 
mous groups—the Khandait or Paik, and Praja. To 
the former belong the Zamindars, tenure-holders, and 
all Bhtliyas who are gaontdd of villages, being in fact 
the barons and landed gentry; they are Hindu. The 
Praja Bhtliyas are definitely lower in the scale both 
socially aud materially and are cultivators and labour¬ 
ers; for practical purposes tbey are animist. The 
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Zamindar of Himgir, a Khandait Bhfliya, in his letter, 
it will be seen, classes Khandait as Aryan, and Praja 
as non-Aryan. The principal ceremony among the 
Khandait is the ear-boring just as among the Rajput 
it is the sacred-thread investment. The Zamindar of 
Sarapgarh (a Khandait Bhfliya), it will be seen, says 
that all the Bhfliyas are non-Aryan. The Bhfliyas pay 
great respect to the Nag or serpent and are reported 
to be averse to killing it. The Bhuiyas have generally 
buried their dead, though the upper classes are now- 
taking to cremation.” 

Account no. 1. 

“The Bhfliyas of Gangpur State have two divisions; 
first, Khandait or Paik; second, Praja Bhfliya. The 
Khandait or Paik were so called because they used to 
fight with Klianda (swords sharpened on both sides) 
and also one-edged swords and they were able to protect 
their rights and properties and themselves from 
enemies. 

“The Khandait or Paik Bhfliya gradually migrat¬ 
ed into Gangpur State through Orissa, from Central 
India by groups during the reign of some of the 
descendants of Yajati Kesarl. One man of each of the 
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said groups became the leader or foremost man of the 
State. The groups are known as follows:- Das-Gharia, 
Panchas-Gharia, Char-Gharia, Chhai-Gharia, Baro-Gha- 
ria, Chhai-Nayak, Das-Ganjhuan, Panchas-Dal, Panara- 
sai-Gliaria, etc. The Gotras of the Khandait Bhtliya 
or Paiks are Nag and Kachhapa. According to the 
family dynasties, the Khandaits bore the following 
Bargas (titles'), viz., Manjhi, Pradhan , Naik, Malik, Sa, 
Amat, Baraik, Dans ana, Ealo t Bhoi, etc. The greater 
part of the State was being enjoyed by the Khandaits 
as Zamindari, Parganadari, Ganjhuani, Mafidari, Ja- 
girdari, Gauutiai, and Raiyatii as is even now the case. 

‘‘The Khandaits contract marriage with families 
related to them and also with those that are not 
related but are living not far from them. According 
to convenience and status, marriages take place among 
the Khandaits of different groups. Rice and vegetables 
are taken from other groups only when there are 
relationships between one another. As between groups 
which have no connection with one another, only the 
taking of cooked vegetables is allowed for the first 
time, and when connection of some sort is established 
rice is also permitted to be taken. 
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“The adoption or continuance and propriety of parti¬ 
cular rites and customs depend on the decision of the so¬ 
cial head of each group. The social customs of different 
Khandait families vary according to their respective 
status. These customs relate to Birth, Naming, First 
rice-eating, First hair-cutting, Ear-boring, Marriage, 
and‘Second-Marriage 5 Ceremonies. All these ceremonies 
are now performed according to the Hindu Shastras 
with the help of Brahmans. The Vaishnavas are the 
hereditary religious preceptors of the Khandaits. The . 
dress and ornaments of the Khandaits were similar to 
those of other civilized castes, but at present even these 
are the same with those prevalent in the country. 
Tattooing is quite optional with Khandait females. 

“The Khandaits were too much attached to their 
Kshatriya rulers and hence they came to be classed 
among civilized castes. The Khandaits do not take liquor 
and fowl. They take rice, etc., only from the hands of 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Fighting and cultivation 
were the chief occupations of the Khandaits. At present 
the Khandaits are living solely upon cultivation. 

“The Praja Bhuiyas are known as 500-Gharia. 
They are regarded as non-Aryans. They perform all 
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their family rites among their own clan. They do not 
require any Brahman to perform their marriage and 
funeral ceremonies. They take liquor and fowl like 
other non-Aryans. Their chief occupations are culti¬ 
vation and daily labour. They do not know how to 
use arms. They are similar to be Pabia, Bhtliyar, 
Gond, Lohra, Kol, and other jungle tribes.” 

Sd/- Chandan Singh Gartia. 

Zamindar of the Himgir Estate. 

Accoun t no . 2. 

“1. We are Khandait but not Bhtliya. We are 
called Bhtliya simply because we are landholders. 

‘‘2. We have each got our gotra but I cannot 
describe them. 

“3. Marriage within the same clan is always 
permissible, and we can marry in higher clans such as 
Kshatriya, but cannot do so in any lower clan. 

“4. The characteristic tools and implements of 
our clan are guns, swords and shields. 

“5. All our ceremonies are performed by Brah¬ 
man priests. 

“6. The original home of the Khandait is said 
to be the Jodh land near Jbanked in the district of 
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Cuttack and people of our tribe are to be found in the 
Bamra and Bonai States also.” 

Sd/- Harihar Singh, 
Zamindar of the Nagra Estate. 

Account no. o. 

“The Bluliyas inhabiting Gangpur at present are 
of two classes: first, the Khandaits or Paik Bhuiyas, 
secondly, the Prajd Bhuiyas. Because the Khandaits 
were well-versed in using arms and weapons they were 
experts in warfare and could uphold their rights. That 
is why they have acquired the title of Khandaits. 

“The Khandaits poured into Gangpur first in 
batches passing through Orissa proper during the 
reign of a successor of Yajfiti Kesari and began to settle 
down here. As they came in groups, the captain or 
head of each group was known as Gadee. Their divi¬ 
sions are as follows:—Das-Gharia (lit., consisting of 10 
houses), Panchas-Gharia, Char-Gharia, Chhai-Gharia, 
Baro-Gharia, Chhai-Naik, Das-Ganjufil, Panch-sai-Gha- 
ria and Panra-sai-Gharia, etc. The Nag (Cobra) and 
Kachhap (Tortoise) are their gotras. Each stock has 
its own surname, such as, Mfijbi, Pradhan, Naik, 
Mallik, Sa, Amat, Donsana, Baraik, Kalo, Bhoi 
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and others. These Khandait Bh’Cliyas had been and 
have been enjoying the major portion of Gangpur as 
Zamindars, Parganadars, Ganjhus, Gaontias, Mafidars, 
Jagirdars, and Raiyats. 

“Bach division of the tribe at first used to marry 
in its own division and also sometimes into a neigh¬ 
bouring group to whom they might be related. By 
and by, different divisions came to observe their own 
marriage ceremonials which came to have distinctions 
according to their convenience, circumstances and 
class and other considerations, only some either taking 
cooked rice or curry or both from other classes at social 
feasts. The heads of the divisions are responsible to see 
that the tribal customs are duly observed in accordance 
with ancient formalities. In course of time they came 
to be divided into three classes each of which now ob¬ 
serves its own social customs. The social customs, such 
as, Namlcaran, Anna Prasana, Ghura Parana, Karr}a 
Bedha, First marriage, and ‘ Second-marriage’, are per¬ 
formed by Acharya Brahmans according to the Hindu 
Karma kanda (prescribed ritual). Dikshd-grahana 
(initiation) is only accepted from a Brahman of the pre¬ 
ceptor line according to the tenets of the Yaishnavas. 
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Their garments, ornaments, and similar other things 
resemble those of advanced castes. Though tattooing 
(‘‘G-udhna”) is not the social custom, yet such of the 
women as desire to follow the local custom generally 
get themselves tattooed of tljeir own accord in imita¬ 
tion of females of more advanced tribes. 

“As the tribe has always been in contact with the 
Government of higher Kshatriya kings, it has been 
reckoned, both in the past and present, among one of 
the civilised castes in this district. They never take 
such forbidden food and dtink as flesh of fowls, wine, 
rice cooked or served by any other caste except those 
of Brahman and Kshatriya. Both in the past and at 
present profession of arms and cultivation have been 
their main occupation. Because they were always habi¬ 
tuated to the use of swords and similar other weapons, 
they became known as Khandaits or Piiiks. In course 
of time, since the promulgation of the Arms Act, the 
practice of arms and weapons has disappeared. Now as 
the only means of our livelihood, cultivation is left to 
us. At present most of our tribesmen, who can find 
no occupation, are continually swelling the number of 
the unemployed. In many places, pressed for want of 
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money, many of them have become coolies and 
degraded to a very low stage of society, Their old 
punctiliousness in observing their social and tribal 
customs, which was the chief mark of their social 
superiority, having slackened, they are sinking low in 
the scale of castes. Their fore-fathers before coming 
to Odra Des or Orissa, were living, some in Central 
India and others in South-west Kalinga. 

‘Next to them are the Prajii Bhniyas, also known 
as the Panch.sai-Gharia. Their social observances are 
to a great extent just like those of the aborigines. They 
perform all their social customs without the help of 
Brahman priests, but in accordance with their old 
tribal laws. They do not feel the need of Brahmans 
either on auspicious occasions or in other crises such 
as marriage, parturition of women, or death. They, 
like the other aboriginals, take wine and flesh of fowls. 
They engage themselves in cultivation and day-labour 
( majuri ). They have or had no arms and weapons 
except implements of cultivation. They are always 
afraid of losing their lives. When these Bhniyas 
came to this country, they were such jungly aboriginals 
residing sparsely hither and thither as the Vabiya, 
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Bhniyar, Khand, Luhoora, Kol and other tribes.” 

Sd/- Gajraj Singh. 

Zamindar of Sargipali. 

Account no. 4. 

“ The Bhitiyils came to this State from ()rissa and 
belong to non-Aryan tribes. There are two sub-divi¬ 
sions in the Bhfiiyii caste, viz., (i) Khandftit or Paik 
Bhfiiyft and (ii) Praja Bhfiiyfw 

“1. The Khanda.it or Paik Bhfiiyas used to fight 
in ancient times with Khandas (sword with both ends 
sharpened) and also ordinary swords and were consi¬ 
dered as brave soldiers in those days. They used to 
protect their rights and privileges by their own bravery. 
They also used to -wear the sacred thread, and still do so 
only on occasional ceremonies. They are descendants 
of Yajati KesarT, the famous King of Orissa. 

“2. The different groups are known as follows:- 
4-ghar, 6-ghar, 12-ghar, 10-ghar; 50-ghar, O-Naik, 10- 
Qonjhuan, 500-ghar and 1500-Dal. 

‘•'3. The Barags are known as follows:— 1. Man- 
jhi, 2. Nfiik, 3. Patel, 4. Mallick, 5. Dansana, 6. Sab, 
7. Amat, 8. Bhoi, 9. Biswal, 10. Pradliun, 11. Raut, 
12. Chataria, 13. Bhitria, 14. Samrath, 15. Kalo 10. 
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Bahera, 17. Dehri, 18. Barfiik, 19. Adha. The Khan- 
daits are all of Nugeswar gotra or elan. 

“4. (a) Marriage customs :— Early marriage is 

in vogue among the Khandaits and also a ceremony 
of ‘second-marriage’ on the attainment of puberty by 
married girls. There are no hard and fast rules or 
restrictions about it. Their marriages are performed 
according to the Hindu Shastras with the help of 
Brahmans, and certain local customs are also observed. 
A. marriage within the same gotra or clan is permitted 
but not into a division other than one’s own. Widow 
marriage is strictly forbidden among the Khandaits 
or Paik Bhniyus. 

“(6) Funeral customs :—Funeral ceremonies are 
performed according to the Hindu Shastras and there 
are no special tribal customs regarding it. 

“o. Description of tools, implements, specific dress:- 
The males used to wear chapkan, white or yellow Pag. 
■ree, Dhoti and Cluidar. They used swords only. The 
females wear Sari and mulcuf, all of yellow colour. 

“6. Their females wear ornaments just like 
those of civilised castes, and there is no restriction 
against wearing any kind or make of ornaments. 
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“ 7. Tattooing is not compulsory among the Kha- 
ndait caste by way of a distinguishing mark. Some 
like it and some not. 

“8. The Khandaits are prohibited to drink liquor 
and to take fowls. 

“9. The principal foods among the Khandaits are 
rice and vegetables, etc. They take rice, etc., cooked 
by Brahmans only. The chief occupations are culti¬ 
vation or Paikari (Soldier’s work). Their present 
occupation is cultivation. 

‘‘10. The Khandaits came or migrated from Ku- 
rukshetra i.e., north-west direction of their present 
habitat. 

“11. The Praja Bhaiyas are called b00-6 haria. 
Their customs regarding marriage and funeral cere¬ 
monies are very different. They are just like low- 
caste people and perform those ceremonies themselves 
and not according to the Hindu Shastras through 
Brahmans. They take liquor and fowls like other 
low-caste people. Their chief occupation is cultivation; 
and some are day-labourers. 

“12. The Khandaits cannot take food nor drink 
water from the hands ef Praja Bhiliyas. Marriage also 
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could not be performed except in their own caste. 

Sd/- Danardan Singh 
Zamindar of Saraphgarh. 

Account no. 5. 

Bhuiyas. 


Khandait Pftik Praja 


10- & 50- 'i 4-,6-&12- ~| 600-) 10- & lo-'j 4-, 6- & \i-\ 500- 'j 

({ /liar) houses) houses J houses) houses J huoses ) houses J 

Bhniyfis are the primitive inhabitants of India 
and belong to non-Aryan tribes. From the Mayur* 
bhanj side they gradually spread to Sambalpur, 
Gangpur and Jashpur sides. Formerly the Bhfliyas 
were working ^s Sepoys of the ancient settlers and a 
few of them were engaged in cultivation. Bhtliya 
Sepoys' were using ‘khanda’ (sword sharpened both 
sides) and common swords and paikar fau iron or brass 
plate to parry strokes of sword which is called Dhal in 
other local languages). Thus those who used Khanda 
became Khandaits, those who used sword and paikar 
became Payalt or Pdih and those who cultivated land 
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became Praja Bhfliyas. Khandait and Paik Bhfliyas 
are nominally two, but they really form one clan, and 
the Praja Bhfliya, though an offshoot of the Bhfliyas, 
forms a separate ‘caste’. 

Sub-divisions :— The Khandait and Paik Bhfliyas 
are again sub-divided into three groups according to 
the number of houses as shown in the table given at 
the top. 

Gotra :— The Manjhi i.e., Bhflivas of 10- & 50- 
houses ( ghar ) are of Eachhap (tortoise) Gotra, and the 
rest belong to Ndgasa (snake) Gotra. 

The Praja Bhfliyas are also of Ndgasa Gotra. 

Barga (Title): — The following are the Bargas of 
the Bhfliyas:— (1) Manjhi (2) Naik (3) Pa(el (4) Mal- 
lik (5) Dandasana (6) Sfdi (7) Amat (8) Bhoi (9) Buija 
(10; Pradhan (11) Biswal (12) Raut (13) Chataria (14) 
Bhitiria (15) Samaratka (16) Ganjhu (17) Pardhia (18) 
Kalo (19) Deheri. 

Dress: — The Bhfliyas used to wear Icachha which 
was then a war dress. The females used to wear Luga 
in up-country fashion, but now.a-days they have alto¬ 
gether changed the style, and are wearing clothes just 
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in the fashion of other castes and tribes of their 
country. At present there is nothing to distinguish 
the Bhoiya from a high class Hindu. 

Ornaments: — The Bhfliyas use all the ornaments 
which are used in their country. They have only taken 
Chauri Mundi as their special head-ornament. It is a 
compulsory ornament of the Bhfliyas. Other orna¬ 
ments, such as, Bandaria, Kataria, Tar, Balia, Suta , 
for the arms; Dandi, Guna, Bari , Batha, for the nose; 
Ganthia, Bata,la, Bali, and Jhalara for the ears; and 
Pairi for the legs; and Gunchi for the waist, are used 
according to the status of particular Bhniyfi families. 

Tattoo marks: — Tattooing is not a distinguishing 
feature of the Bhoiyas. It is quite an optional thing 
with them, and solely rests on the choice of the w r omen 
although it is very much in vogue in this part of the 
country. The females are tattooed on their chests just 
below the collar bone, on their arms, upper and inside 
elbow, upper palm of the left hand and just above the 
ankle joints, They are tattooed before they are marri¬ 
ed, generally when they are 10 or 12 years of age or 
even earlier and in some cases later. Men are not 
tattooed. 
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Marriage customs :— There is no peculiar custom 
in the marriage rites of the Bhaiyas. They do not 
practise child-marriage. Boys are married generally 
at the age of from 18 to 20, and a girl when she rea¬ 
ches the age of puberty, that is, at the age of from 14 
to 16 years. Their marriage relationship is confined 
to their own community. Bhiliyas of the Das-gharia 
and Panchas-gharia divisions may marry girls from 
the other two divisions but they do not dine with the 
latter sections. Bhiliyas of the last two groups marry 
girls from the first group and dine with them. Similar 
is the case with the second and third groups. No 
inter-marriage is permitted between the Khandaits and 
the Praja Bhiliyas. 

Funeral customs :— All Bhaiyas used to bury their 
dead bodies. Now-a-days some Bhiliyas of high status, 
such as Zamindars, burn their corpses. Like other 
high class Hindus they apply oil on their limbs on the 
third day after cremation. On the tenth day they 
perform the sraddha ceremony. On the eleventh day 
they make gifts to Brahmans and take Amish (fish) 
after taking Horn Ghrita (clarified butter used for the 
Rom oblations). On the 12th day they give a feast 
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to Brahmans and their own caste-fellows and thus 
they finish the ceremony. 

Deities and Cult :— Bhfliyas have no special tribal 
deity or special cult. They worship all the deities that 
high class Hindus do. All temples and shrines are 
open to them. Brahmans accept Pakwarma (bread and 
sweets etc.) and water at the hands of the Paik and 
Khagdait Bhfliyas as they are counted among the 
Vaisya class. This is not the case with the Praja Bhfli. 
yas. BrahmanSj Kshatriyas and Vaisyas do not take 
water or cooked food at the hands of Praja Bhfliyas. 

Musical Instruments The Bhfliyas have got no 
special instrument of their own for music. But the 
Gayans (Bha{s) are their special musicians. The Bhats 
visit every Bhfliya’s house on occasions of marriage 
or funeral ceremonies and sing songs to the tune of the 
Khanjani (a small piece of hollow wood covered with 
leather on one side and used as an instrument of 
percussion). 

Sd/-S.S. Sahai, 
Sub-Inspector of Police, Himigr. 

Account no. 6. 


The Bhfliyas are of two sections:- Paik and Praja 
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Bhniyas. There is no interdining and inter-marriage 
between Paik and Praja Bhniyas. The former are 
superior to the latter, and Brahmari priests perform all 
ceremonies in their houses. The former have certain 
sub-divisions such as four-Gharias, six-Gharias, ten- 
Gharias, twelve-Gharias, 500-Gharias and 1500-Gha- 
rias. They have only Nagasa and Kacchhapa Gotras. 
There is inter-marriage and inter-dining according to 
sub-divisions. The Praja Bhniyas have only one divi¬ 
sion and they are of 500-Gharia. They have only one 
Gotra namely, Naga or Nagasa. They have no parti¬ 
cular customs or usages for tatoo marks. The women 
only take them at their pleasure. The Paik Bhniyas, 
too, have the same practice about tatoo marks. These 
are taken only for beauty’s sake. 


Sd/- B. Bohidar, Tahsildar. 
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A Correction. 

At page 50, lice 10, for ‘square* read ‘oval’, and 
p. 50, line 11, for ‘oval’ read ‘square’. 
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